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ELIZABETH     EDEN 


CHAPTER  I. 

Madame  Chenevieee  had  taken  a  house 
in  Eaton  Square  for  the  season.  The  rent 
was  high,  but  her  being  in  London  and  at 
her  agent's  elbow  might  secure  success  in 
any  one  of  her  financial  operations  ;  a  few 
hundred  pounds  for  rent  mattered  little. 
And  there  were  reasons  which  urged  her  to 
a  certain  amount  of  ostentation  that  year. 
Her  pride  had  been  galled  by  her  reception 
at  Edenhurst.  Neighbours  and  dependents 
had  rivalled  each  other  in  making  it  odious 
to  her,  though  some  goodwill  and  civility 
had  been  shown  to  her  daughter.  She 
had  added  Eden  to  her  name,  ^  but  most 
people  persisted  in  calling  her  Gheneviere. 
VOL.  iir,  B 
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She  had  been  too  confident  in  thinking 
that  the  mere  possession  of  nine  thousand 
a  year  could  secure  her  a  corresponding 
social  position,  and  so  she  had  neglected  to 
make  friends  with  her  mammon,  and  had 
begun  her  English  career  by  very  undiplo- 
matic contradiction  of  English  ways  and 
ideas.  She  had  a  good  deal  of  Genevese 
conceit,  and  had  ridden  rough-shod  over 
the  insignificant  people  who  have  it  in 
their  power  to  make  life  disagreeable  to 
their  dependent  superiors.  The  station- 
master,  the  inn-keeper,  the  post-master, 
strictly  performed  their  duties  towards  her 
but  no  more.  With  truly  republican  tem- 
per she  tried  to  bully  them,  but  Waghorn, 
the  old  bailiff,  showed  her  that  she  would 
get  the  worst  of  that. 

She  was  a  crooked-minded  and  narrow- 
hearted  woman,  and  her  passion  for  gamb- 
ling had  still  farther  demoralized  her 
thoughts  and  affections.  During  her  hus- 
band's life  she  had  peddled  in  shares,  pre- 
ferrmg  what  combined  risk  and  high 
interests. .  Bad  luck  had,  as  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, been  her  portion,  and  she  had  with 
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difficulty  saved  five  hundred  of  the  eight 
thousand  pounds  which  had  been  settled 
on  her  by  old  Lullin  at  her  marriage. 
Under  the  influence  of  M.  Duval  she  had 
speculated  largely  for  a  rise  in  the  shares 
which  he  meant  to  puff  by  a  visit  to  Eng- 
land on  philanthropic  pretences.  But  at 
the  time  of  her  husband's  death  she  was 
actually  heavily  in  debt  to  the  inventor  of 
"  Samaritan  circles,"  and  he  held  letters 
of  hers  which  would  not  bear  the  light. 
Destitution  and  disgrace  had  stared  her 
in  the  face,  and  worse  than  that  was  the 
starvation  of  her  passion  for  play.  She 
was  frightened  once  for  all  into  the  extreme 
stinginess  of  the  complete  gambler,  while 
her  craving  to  recoup  her  losses  was  in- 
tensified. No  greater  misfortune,  perhaps, 
could  have  befallen  her  than  her  accession 
to  Edenhurst.  Her  daughter  was  involved 
in  it.  Coarse-grained  as  was  M.  Chene- 
viere,  and  fond  too  of  dangerous  speculation, 
if  he  had  lived,  the  mother  and  daughter 
would  not  have  been  so  widely  separated  in 
their  interests.  Alphonsine  had  been  heartily 
fond  of  him,  and  his  wife  had  a  salutary 
B  2      • 
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fear  of  him  and  of  any  discovery  by  him  of 
certain  of  her  shifty  operations. 

The  Edenhurst  inheritance  coming  hard 
on  his  death  gave  the  rein  to  all  the  weak- 
nesses, mental  and  moral,  of  Francis  Eden 
and  Julie  Lullin's  daughter.  Sound  brains 
were  hardly  to  be  looked  for  from  the 
child  born  in  such  circumstances  as  hers. 
Alphonsine  was  a  check  to  Madame  Chene- 
viere's  eccentricities  by  her  superiorities 
of  manner  and  will,  and  by  her  sounder 
thoughts  of  life.  It  was  by  her  care  that 
the  forms  of  family  life  were  sufficiently 
respected  between  Sir  Ernest  Harlay  and 
her  mother.  None  of  the  ill-mated  trio  were 
prepared  for  separation,  and  it  became 
understood  that  the  ceremony  of  daily 
custom  was  their  safeguard  from  dis- 
pute. 

Though  not  of  what  Mrs.  Harlay  called 
"  our  society,"  the  Cheneviere  ladies  were 
free  from  ordinary  vulgarity.  People  of  their 
class  in  France,  and  particularly  in  Geneva, 
have  a  greater  freedom  from  class  ideas  and 
habits.  Nothing  is  strange  in  our  modern 
world ;  yet  it  was  curious  how  Sir  Ernest, 
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a  man  of  refinement,  and  in  one  direction 
of  considerable  cultivation,  a  man  who  had 
been  knocked  about  in  the  army,  and  had 
nominally  represented  large  estates,  and 
really  represented  an  old  historical  family, 
could  accept  the  position  made  for  him  by 
his  marriage.  The  circumstances  of  his 
engagement  with  Alphonsine  sometimes, 
indeed,  haunted  him  like  a  nightmare.  To 
shake  off  its  oppressive  unreality  he  would 
force  himself  to  recall  somewhat  of  the 
exaltation  which  had  influenced  him. 

The  tenderness  and  sorrow  Mademoiselle 
Cheneviere  had  shown  on  her  father's 
death  had  softened  in  a  measure  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  feelings,  when  he  found  him- 
self engaged  to  her,  and  implicated  more  or 
less  in  the  Cheneviere  claims  to  Edenhurst. 
There  is  almost  infinite  capacity  for  en- 
durance in  men  of  his  spiritual  tempera- 
ment. Once  he  brought  himself  to  believe 
that  there  were  special  providences  in  his 
humiliations,  he  acquired  an  unreasonable 
resignation  to  them.  His  pride  was  re- 
lieved to  find  that  not  his  wife  but  her 
mother  was  to  be  the  mistress  of  Eden- 
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hurst.  In  due  time  after  M.  Clieneviere's 
death  he  redeemed  his  pledge,  and  asked 
Alphonsine  to  carry  out  their  engagement 
of  marriage.  It  would  have  relieved  him  if 
she  had  refused,  but  she  with  equal  gravity 
and  plain  dealing  accepted  him.  She  too 
had  been  surprised,  and  she  was  dismayed 
to  find  how  dependent  she  was  on  her 
mother,  and  she  resolved  not  to  give  up  so 
respectable  a  settlement  in  life.  She  liked 
Sir  Ernest  after  a  fashion,  and  better  than 
she  had  done  at  first.  She  was  at  once 
piqued  and  touched  by  his  good  faith  and 
his  personal  indifference.  As  she  was  still 
in  deep  mourning  their  wedding  was  ex- 
tremely private,  and  there  was  no  cause 
for  any  gush  of  congratulation. 

A  week  before  it  Sir  Ernest  had  briefly 
explained  to  her  that  he  had  disposed  of 
Harlay  Abbot  for  a  price  that,  however  fair, 
did  not  leave  him,  after  paying  all  charges, 
many  hundred  pounds'  margin  to  begin 
the  world  afresh. 

Again  he  gave  her  the  option  of  break- 
ing with  so  poor  a  man,  but  she  had  begun 
to  be   in  love   with    him    and   his    Edgar 
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Eavenswood  airs.  Madame  Cheneviere 
disliked  him  but  she  did  not  interfere 
with  her  daughter,  and  fear  or  some  motive 
that  was  not  affection  constrained  her  to 
settle  on  Alphonsine,  in  consideration  of 
her  marriage,  a  part  of  Edenhurst  recently 
acquired. 

And  so  a  tolerable  respectability  was 
secured  by  the  constraints  of  convenience, 
and  violent  dislocations  were  averted  by 
the  quasi  independence  of  the  Harlays.  If 
the  props  of  property,  and  the  respect 
commanded  by  respectability,  were  with- 
drawn, there  would  be  strange  revelations 
in  this  our  smooth  world  of  social  cruelty 
and  family  wars,  but  as  it  is  we  fare  on 
with  sufl&cient  ease  and  good  living  to 
content  us  with  what  is.  Glory  be  to 
capital,  and  may  longanimity  be  granted 
to  those  who  have  it  not.  But  for  weight 
of  money-bags  the  decorum  of  No.  150, 
Eaton  Square,  would  hardly  have  been  main- 
tained under  the  same  pressure  of  mutual 
suspicion  and  dislike.  It  suited  Madame 
Cheneviere  Eden  that  her  daughter  and 
son-in-law  should  have  an  apartment  in  her 
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London  house.  Their  social  support  was 
useful  to  her  in  her  dealings,  and  helped 
her  to  bear  her  fear  of  M.  Duval  and  the 
loneliness  that  befalls  even  the  hardest 
women  when  they  have  strayed  beyond  the 
fences  that  usually  protect  womankind. 

Lady  Harlay  would  not  face  direct 
quarrel  with  her  mother's  purse  and 
testamentary  powers.  As  for  her  husband 
his  life  had  been  turned  aside  from  its 
hereditary  channel,  and  the  blow  to  his 
self-complacency  had  shattered  his  spiri- 
tualistic energies. 

The  loss  of  Harlay  Abbot  had  affected 
him  more  than  he  consciously  knew.  Naked 
and  ashamed  he  stood  shivering  on  the 
plough-lands  of  common-place  life,  with 
half-stunned  indifference  to  the  arrange- 
ments of  his  wife. 

Lent  in  London  is  a  convenient  season 
for  agreeable  sermons.  Churches  are  not 
yet  too  hot,  and  feelings  are  not  jet  tried 
by  the  excitements  of  the  season.  There 
are  Sunday  "  Pops"  as  pleasant  to  the 
dilettante  taste,  and  for  somewhat  the 
same  reasons,  as  the  Monday  "  Pops"  of  St. 
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James'  Hall.  Both  entertainments  elevate 
and  soothe  the  trained  ear,  and  suggest  an 
amiable  superiority  in  us  to  persons  of  less 
refined  pursuits.  The  Reverend  Chris- 
topher Harlay  had  succeeded  so  well  that 
he  might  be  even  called  a  Success.  Nor 
had  he  made  particular  effort,  or  strained 
his  conscience  to  that  end.  Religiosity 
was  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  his  was 
"  scientific"  religiosity.  It  was  excellent 
sport  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  fresh  from 
reading  the  last  biological-metaphysical 
conundrum,  to  have  it  nicely  squared  wdth 
the  doctrines  of  their  ''  Baptismal  Church." 
After  a  discourse  of  Mr.  Harlay' s  it  was 
clear  that  everything  was  equally  true ; 
and  how  nice  that  was  !  How  much  better 
was  truly  Catholic  toleration  than  quarrels, 
which  indeed  had  always  been  distasteful 
to  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  the  good 
Galilean.  Who  but  graceless  zealots  of  an 
obsolete  breed  would  mar  the  advance  of 
civilization  by  unnecessary  friction  ?  But 
what  an  appetite  for  luncheon,  what 
intellectual  and  emotional  comfort  was 
given   by   those   glimpses    of  transfigured 
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Humanity,  those  vistas  of  theological  recon- 
ciliation by  scientific  developments  which 
Mr.  Harlay  opened  to  his  hearers. 

And  the  preacher  had  sufficient  enthu- 
siasm and  faith  in  his  gospel  of  necessary 
progress  to  carry  his  hearers  with  him. 
Yes,  his  was  a  real  hit,  and  a  boon  to  May- 
fair  ;  though  perhaps  his  was  not  equally 
true  a  gospel  for  the  other  side  of  Bond 
Street. 

But  meantime  it  was  a  relief  for  souls 
pressed  hard  between  contending  night- 
mares of  Romanism  and  atheism  to  be 
taught  by  their  Anglican  pastor  how  to 
dogmatize  against  dogma,  and  to  hear  from 
authoritative  lips  ex  cathedra  that  they 
could  and  indeed  ought  to  refuse  all 
authority.  Anathemas  on  all  who  anathe- 
matize was  a  proof  of  widest  liberty,  that 
largely  commended  itself  to  the  congre- 
gation of  Half -moon  Street  Chapel. 

Lady  Harlay  was  not  so  much  interested 
in  Mr.  Harlay' s  acrobatic  feats  among 
the  Articles  as  was  Mrs.  Eden.  None  but 
English  hearers  could  have  quite  appre- 
ciated the  compromises  and  ingenious  dis- 
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CO  very  of  via  medias  wliich  earned  for  his 
lectures  their  popularity.  So  Alphonsine, 
sitting  behind  the  incumbent's  bench,  had 
time  to  observe  its  occupiers,  the  voyant 
clothes  of  the  three  Misses  Harlay,  and  the 
anxious  and  near-sighted  restlessness  of 
their  mother. 

Mrs.  Eden,  a  few  seats  away,  looked  on 
with  a  disdainful  beauty  that  seemed  con- 
temptuous of  itself,  as  of  the  promises  held 
out  to  his  flock  by  the  preacher.  At  last, 
with  a  brilliant  remark,  he  stopped  abruptly 
and  came  quickly  down  the  pulpit  steps. 
The  days  for  clerical  airs  and  graces  being 
over,  the  appearance  of  rough  and  even 
rude  honesty  in  putting  the  puzzles  and 
paradoxes  of  life  was  much  affected  by  Mr. 
Harlay.  And  then  his  audience  streamed 
out,  impressed  variously  by  the  discovery 
that  in  each  of  them  was  embodied  the 
Prometheus  myth,  that  the  livers  of  each 
of  them  were  torn  by  vultures,  and  that  it 
behoved  them  to  act  accordingly. 

The  Harlay  party  were  least  surprised, 
they  waited  a  moment  in  the  street  for  Mr. 
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Harlay,  and  by  degrees  a  few  friends  col- 
lected to  gush  and  cackle  over  the  intel- 
lectual feats  of  the  sermon.  There  were 
social  reasons  why  Mrs.  Harlay  should 
wish  to  catch  Mrs.  Eden  for  five  minutes' 
talk,  and  financial  reasons  for  being  civil 
to  Lady  Harlay ;  so  she  diplomatically  en- 
tangled them  in  a  walk  across  the  Green 
Park  to  Belgravia. 

Mrs.  Eden  was  really  glad  to  see  her  old 
rector.  He  believed  in  himself,  and  without 
affectation  he  assumed  an  aspect  of  spiritual 
abstraction  and  exhaustion  after  his  ser- 
mons. He  was  fond  of  the  ex-lady  of 
Edenhurst,  and  he  liked  to  walk  by  her  and 
listen  to  her  talk,  though,  considering  the 
moment,  it  was  a  trifle  sceptical. 

Mrs.  Harlay  was  beaming.  She  had 
asked  Mrs.  Eden's  good  oflBces  with  a 
personage  of  social  power,  and  had  been 
promised  invitations  for  which  her  soul 
longed.  She  minced  and  ambled  on  her 
high-heeled  shoes  by  Lady  Harlay' s  side, 
and  paid  her  due  court,  for  there  were  still 
unsettled    accounts     between     uncle     and 
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nephew,  and  the  balance  was  against  her 
husband. 

Mrs.  Harlay  had  not  quite  grasped  the 
situation  at  150,  Eaton  Square.  The  clever 
women  of  society  seldom  believe  that  their 
principles  and  ^dews  are  not  universal,  and 
that  their  estimate  of  life  is  not  everybody 
else's.  Meantime  Alphonsine  liked  to  be 
well  with  her  husband's  people,  and  was 
tolerant  and  even  meek  to  the  voluble 
aunt,  whose  objects  she  understood,  and 
whose  friendship  she  had  before  gauged. 

Each  of  the  party  riding  his  or  her 
"  great  horse,"  they  crossed  Grosvenor 
Place.  The  young  ladies  had  captured  for 
companions  Captain  Curve,  R.  E.,  and  Mr. 
Sybil  David,  the  new  writer,  both  very 
rising  men,  and  great  admirers  of  Half- 
moon  Street  revelations. 

Mrs.  Harlay,  with  a  view  to  society  at 
any  price  (for  her  girls  of  course),  had 
found  a  cheap  house,  large  and  ill-built,  in 
St.  George's  Road.  It  was  a  long  way 
from  Piccadilly,  but  it  had  compensations, 
and   was  the  best  she  could  do,  as  more 
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favoured  quarters  were  impossible  to  the 
Harlay  purse. 

''  I  should  have  been  to  call  on  you,  my 
dear  Lady  Harlay,"  she  said,  ''  but  you 
cannot  conceive  how  busy  I  am ;  Isolda  has 
to  be  presented,  and  dear  Lady  Bracey 
wishes  it  to  be  at  the  next  drawing-room. 
Have  you  any  idea  where  you  shall  be  ?" 

"I  don't  imagine  that  Ernest  has 
thought  of  it,  and  my  mourning  will  pre- 
vent." 

"  Nonsense  !  forgive  me  !  but  on  your 
marriage  you  ouglit  to  be.  I  will  see 
Ernest  about  it.  Let  me  think.  By-the- 
bye,  before  I  forget,  I  must  remind  you  of 
our  little  ''  at  homes"  on  Thursdays.  So 
glad  to  see  you;  I  will  leave  a  card  to- 
morrow for  Madame  Cheneviere  Eden." 

Alphonsine  was  not  so  proud  as  when 
she  had  been  governess. 

"  You  are  charmingly  situated  in  Eaton 
Square  ;  good  houses,  sufficiently  in  the 
way  of  everything,"  went  on  Mrs.  Harlay, 
with  airs  delightful  in  a  country  clergy- 
man's wife;  but  she  foresaw  royal 
chaplaincies !     deaneries  !  !    and     if     only 
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Christopher    kept    within    the    traces,    a 
bishopric  !  !  !  in  the  broad  future. 

Mrs.  Eden  let  herself  into  her  house  in 
Ebury  Street,  Lady  Harlay  was  dropped 
in  Eaton  Square,  and  then  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harlay  brought  up  the  line  of  march.  They 
were  not  often  sufficiently  disengaged  for 
family  talk.  Life  was  uphill  effort  for  both. 
Indeed  they  were  then  keeping  up  too  showy 
an  appearance  by  the  help  of  an  advance 
from  Mr.  Ravenscroft.  The  increasing 
crowd  who  flocked  to  hear  Mr.  Harlay 
was  however  promising.  Extra-parochial 
hearers  competed  for  seats,  so  each  soul 
was  worth  a  good  three  guineas  a  year,  to 
be  saved  by  due  economy,  whatever  befell 
the  souls. 

"  Who  is  your  engineer,  my  dear  ?" 
"  One  of  the  Curves,  a  very  rising  man." 
"  It  would  be  possible  to  make  a  joke 
about   hyperbolas    and   parabolas.     Isolda 
can  take  care  of  herself  by  this  time." 

"  Better  than  poor  Mrs.  Eden;  how 
altered  she  is,  and  quite  reckless,  I'm  told. 
A  thousand  pities  Mr.  Dene  should  never 
think  of  any  one  else.    Ernest  was  after  all 
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more  sensible  than  we  thought ;  really  Lady 
Harlay  is  very  presentable.  I  thought  her 
as  much  improved  as  Mrs.  Eden  had  lost." 

"  Improved  in  what,  my  dear?" 

*'  Looks  and  style,  and  all  that.  She 
has  all  the  elements  of  success.  Now  Mrs. 
Eden  is  only  too  plainly  on  the  decline. 
Lady  Bracey  was  quite  eloquent  about  her 
defiant  ways.  Such  bad  taste  !  Of  course, 
I  will  ask  her  to  my  at  homes,  but  I  do  not 
court  intimacy." 

"  Yet,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "  you  had  been 
wanting  her  to  do  you  a  service." 

"  My  dear  Christopher,  of  course  we  all 
do  each  other  what  kindness  we  can." 

"  And  take  it  out  in  detraction." 

"  You  are  not  in  the  pulpit  now,  and 
needn't  preach ;  but  I  really  was  charmed 
with  your  sermon.  The  Duchess  of  Ber- 
wick complimented  me  most  warmly. 
Those  young  men  walked  home  with  us  to 
talk  it  over." 

"  If  they  thought  it  over,  it  would  be 
better.  Has  Ernest  got  anything,  by  the 
way  ?     Did  you  ask  his  wife  ?" 

"  Not  point  blank,  you  dear  dunderhead 
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of  a  learned  divine.  I  avoided  business. 
But  I  doubt  it.  However  I  will  do  all  I 
can  for  her.  I  urged  that  she  should  be 
presented.  Don't  you  see,  Ernest  is  so 
very  odd  that  she  must  show  herself  in  the 
world,  or  people  will  think  he  made  more 
of  sl  fiasco  than  he  really  did." 

*'  And  so,  my  dear,  you  think  she  may 
help  him  to  an  appointment.  Well,  you 
are  a  diplomatist  worthy  of  better  work. 
But  if  the  chapel  keeps  as  full  as  to-day, 
and  you  are  decently  moderate,  I  may  be 
able  to  pay  Ernest  the  interest  anyway  on 
that  balance." 

"  I  beg  you  will  do  no  such  thing  ;  my 
help  to  his  wife  in  the  world  where,  after  all, 
I  am  her  natural  sponsor,  will  settle  that.  I 
confess  her  odious  mother  is  a  diflB.culty. 
How  delightful  if  Alphonsine  had  inherited 
directly ;  I  really  believe  she  would  have 
done  better  than  poor  Mrs.  Eden.  Have 
you  ever  heard,  Christopher,  if  there  is 
madness  in  the  Guise  family  ?" 

"  Never ;  but  it  is  an  easy  tale  to  tell 
when  people  are  unfortunate.  Do  you  wish 
it  proved,  my  dear  ?" 

VOL.  III.  0 
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"You  never  understand  me,  and  you 
never  will.  There  may  be  degrees  of 
mania.  Lady  Bracy  told  me  how  shocked 
she  was  to  find  that  Mrs.  Eden,  who  visits 
a  ward  in  St.  George's  Hospital,  you 
know — " 

''  Well,  my  dear,  that  is  an  idiotic,  if 
not  a  mad  craze,  if  you  like ;  fine  ladies 
in  search  of  sensation  and  admiration — " 

''  How  can  you  be  so  hard  ?  most  excel- 
lent persons  go  there ;  people  of  the  best 
feeling,  and  taste,  and  heart — heart !  Mr. 
Harlay." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt ;  and  how  does  Mrs. 
Eden  shock  Lady  Bracy?" 

"  She  has  a  man's  ward,  and  she  reads 
the  Illustrated  News  and  the  Field  to  them, 
and  laughs  at  the  excellent  tracts  Lady 
Bracy  leaves  for  them.  She  is  quite  a 
sceptic,  quite ;  it's  simply  disgusting,  and 
she  flaunts  in  and  out  in  silks  and  velvets. 
How  they  are  to  be  paid  for,  perhaps, 
Mr.  Ravenscroft  knows — I  hope  so — or 
Mr.  Dene." 

Mr.  Harlay  looked  so  exceedingly  stern 
that  his  wife  ventured  no  more,  and  they 
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had  just  reached  their  house  where  smiles 
and  unpretentious  but  warm  hospitality 
were  wanted  for  Captain  Curve  and  Mr. 
Sybil  David ;  who  had  come  to  discuss  the 
"  Eternal  Prometheus"  by  the  help  of  some 
very  pleasant  light  Beaune,  by  a  miracle 
not  spoiled  in  the  bottling. 


c  2 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  So  !  you  have  been  walking  with  those 
reverend  schemers,"  said  Madame  Chene- 
viere  Eden  to  her  daughter,  whom  she  had 
watched  from  the  dining-room  window. 
"  How  can  you  be  so  mean  and  cowardly, 
remembering  their  behaviour?" 

Madame  Cheneviere  was  not  tall,  but  she 
gave  an  impression  of  square-built  strength 
unpleasant  in  a  woman.  Her  scanty  hair, 
her  irregular  teeth  and  heavy  jaws,  showed 
her  more  of  a  Lullin  than  an  Eden.  Yet 
she  was  handsome,  though  her  remnant  of 
good  looks  was  often  defaced  by  pale, 
silent  rage.  She  seldom  did  more  than 
sulk  and  sneer  when  angry,  but  there  was 
a  force  in  her  that  made  itself  felt  without 
words.  Fits  of  despondency  seized  her  at 
times,  that  possibly  were  consequences  of 
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her  mother's  state  during  the  last  months 
of  her  life ;  but  any  notice  of  them  Madame 
Cheneviere  resented  as  an  insult.  She  had 
always  been  singularly  secret  in  her  ways 
and  doings,  nor  did  she,  though  proud  after 
a  fashion,  care  for  social  success.  She  kept 
her  manoeuvring  for  more  important  aims 
than  those  for  instance  of  Mrs.  Harlay, 
who  might,  indeed,  have  been  scared  into 
hysterics  had  she  seen  the  amounts  with 
which  the  Genoese  lady  played.  She  was 
more  rash  than  are  most  women,  and  also 
more  decided  and  impatient  of  obstacles. 
She  would  sacrifice  any  tie  that  hindered 
her  in  her  course,  and  she  had  arrived  at 
habitual  disregard  of  duties  that  could  in- 
terfere with  her  ruling  passion. 

She  had  cause  for  caution,  and  urgent 
need  for  support  from  honourable  and 
honest  persons,  or  she  might  not  have 
desired  her  son-in-law's  presence  in  her 
house.  If  her  motives  had  been  laid  bare, 
few  of  her  best- seeming  actions  could  have 
been  dissociated  from  her  passion  for  play. 
It  had  penetrated  both  brain  and  heart, 
and  was  master  of  her  whole  being,  her 
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strength  and  weakness  were  not  her  own, 
and  her  ostensible  life  was  but  the 
outer  shell  carefully  maintained  intact,  the 
better  to  conceal  her  true  existence.  There 
was  unreality  even  in  her  displays  of  tem- 
per, though  few  lookers-on  would  have 
seen  through  what  appeared  so  natural  a 
show  in  her.  M.  Duval  had  the  key  to 
her  strange  doubleness,  and  her  daughter 
felt  it  with  weary  pain  of  scorn,  though 
she  knew  very  little  of  her  mother's 
interests. 

"  Your  pious  husband  is  as  usual  at  his 
devotions,"  she  went  on.  ''I  hope  he  is 
repenting  of  his  insolence  to  me  half  an 
hour  since." 

"Insolence!"  repeated  Lady  Harlay 
reddening. 

"  Do  not  repeat  my  words,  what  is 
he  but  my  dependent,  the  aristocrat  in- 
deed." 

"  Mother,  you  should  not  say  these  things 
to  me.     Has  M.  Duval  been  here  ?" 

Lady  Harlay  saw  the  reflection  of  her 
mother's  face  in  the  mirror,  and  the  effect 
of  her  words  surprised  her  even  with  her 
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knowledge  of  the  influence  her  former 
suitor  had  with  Madame  Cheneviere. 

But  turning  on  her  a  hard  face,  her 
mother  said, — 

"It  is  the  second  time  that  you  have 
spoken  of  M.  Duval,  apropos  of  our  family 
affairs.     Why?" 

"  I  fear  him,"  said  Alphonsine  very 
seriously.  "  I  fear  him  more  since  he  has 
started  this  mock  philanthropy." 

"  No  doubt  your  husband  will  supply 
you  with  enough  philanthropy,  meantime 
Duval  has  been  and  is  a  good  friend  of 
mine." 

"  Why,  mother,  you  do  not  look  just  now 
as  if  you  loved  him.  He  is  an  evil  coun- 
sellor.    My  father  detested  him." 

"  Your  father  !  Well  your  father  proved 
his  wisdom  by  his  ruin.  Where  and  what 
would  you  be  now  if  Duval  had  not  lent 
me  money  after  your  father's  death  ?  You 
have  been  very  ungrateful  to  Henry  Duvs-1. 
If  you  had  married  him  things  would  have 
gone  very  diff'erently.  But  you  choose  that 
imbecile  of  a  Sir  Harlay  and  offend  Duval." 

"  Married  Henry  Duval !     Mother,  is  it 
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for  you  to  repeat  that  to  me  now  when  I 
understand  better  our  family  history  and 
its  stains.  I  loved  my  father  and  so — I 
hate  Duval.  Why  are  we  not  clear  of  him 
at  last  ?  We  need  not  owe  him  money  any 
more.  He  dined  with  Mrs.  Eden  on  Sunday 
last.  His  acquaintance  is  a  danger  and  a 
disgrace  for  us." 

"  You  are  a  fool,  Milady.  At  least  I 
suppose  you  had  the  wit  not  to  tell  that 
woman  he  was  our  friend." 

''  I  don't  know  what  intrigues  he  may 
have  on  foot.  I  refuse  to  know,  but  I  also 
refuse  to  deceive  Mrs.  Eden.  I  will  not 
see  her  taken  in  by  him,  or  giving  him 
countenance." 

"  You  !  you  refuse  this  and  that.  Bah  ! 
Well,  if  not  for  my  sake  take  care  for  your 
own.  I — 3^es,  I  might  marry  Henry  Duval. 
Will  your  husband's  title  keep  you  in  bread 
and  cheese  ! " 

There  was  a  painful  struggle  in  Lady 
Harlay  between  her  old  Genevese  instincts 
and  those  more  womanly  and  more  gene- 
rous that  had  stirred  in  her  since  her 
marriage  and  her  knowledge  of  Elizabeth 
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Eden.  She  saw,  liowever  vaguely,  the 
reflection  of  a  light  that  lay  beyond  the 
horizons  of  her  girlhood.  She  had  it  in 
her  nature,  though  perhaps  with  the  hardly 
more  than  unconscious  volition  of  a  helio- 
trope, to  turn  towards  light.  And  in  these 
English  gentlemen  and  ladies  with  whom 
she  had  lately  associated  there  was  manifest 
at  least  the  after-glow  of  old  customs  and 
laws  of  honour  which  strongly  attracted 
her. 

"Mother,"  she  said  quietly,  "you think 
that  Ernest  and  I  are  dependent  on  you. 
We  are  not.  He  will  certainly  find  work, 
and  I — can  be  a  governess  again  sooner 
than  owe  anything  to  M.  Duval.  It  is  not 
for  us  that  I  fear  his  influence  with  you." 

"  Speak  no  more  of  it,  then,"  said 
Madame  Cheneviere,  glancing  curiously  at 
her  daughter,  whose  quiet  dignity  impressed 
her.  "  If  you  like  to  have  it  so,  for  my 
sake  take  no  further  notice  of  Duval  except 
as  a  casual  Genevese  acquaintance.  He 
may  not  choose  his  great  Milords  here  to 
know  that  he  was  our  clerk  once  ;  let  him 
alone.     Now  have  your  breakfast,  luncheon 
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as  the  J  call  it.  Sir  Ernest  is  gone  to  his 
club  of  course.  If  things  go  well,  perhaps 
he  need  not  go  and  grill  in  some  African 
hole.     Is  not  that  his  idea  ?" 

"  We  shall  be  lucky  if  we  are  sent  any- 
where." 

"  You  !  I  will  not  have  you  go.  If  you 
insist  on  your  momier's  society,  little 
stupid,  I  may  arrange  so  that  he  shall  stay 
in  England.  Tout  vient  a  qui  sait 
attendrey 

"  Pardon,  he  means  to  go,  and  I  shall 
certainly  go  with  him.  You  have  not 
played  the  part  of  Providence  so  happily 
that  we  can  trust  any  more  to  you — and 
M.  Duval." 

"  Duval  again !  Insolence,"  muttered 
Madame  Cheneviere,  but  the  conversation 
was  broken  by  a  servant,  ill-dressed  in 
showy  livery  and  ill-mannered,  who  brought 
in  a  tray  with  a  bowl  of  bouillon,  some  dry 
bread,  and  half  a  tumbler  of  light  French 
wine. 

"  It  is  as  well  Ernest  went  to  his  club," 
said  Lady  Harlay. 

"  Just  as  well  if  you  expect  me  to  pro- 
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vide  roast  beef  for  him  three  times  a  day. 
Because  my  father  was  a  spendthrift  John 
Bull  1  will  not  desert  the  traditions  of  my 
race.  Go  and  breakfast  with  your  friend, 
Mrs.  Eden,  and  your  kind  aunt  Mrs.  Harlay, 
if  this  won't  do." 

"  I  sometimes  wish  I  had  never  entered 
Mrs.  Eden's  doors,  never  got  for  you  the 
money  and  position  you  don't  know  how  to 
use." 

"  Ah  !  you  would  have  liked  to  keep  it 
for  yourself,  my  angel,  and  cut  the  mother 
who  inherited  it  and  with  it  many  evils," 
Madame  Cheneviere  added  with  sudden 
gloom. 

"  Why  try  to  be  Lullin  and  Eden  at  once  ? 
What  you  do  with  your  money  is  no  affair 
of  mine,  though  it  is  a  mystery,  but  the 
ridicule  and  contempt  you  earn  does  con- 
cern me.  Edenhurst  is  uninhabitable,  you 
don't  keep  a  servant  a  week,  you  are  sum- 
moned for  some  small  debt  every  day.  I 
had  more  consideration  and  comfort  in  Mrs. 
Eden's  house  than  I  have  in  yours.  All 
this  is  madness,  not  economy." 

A     grey    pallor     crept     over    Madame 
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Cheneviere's  face  and  an  evil  look  of  hatred 
into  lier  ejes.  "  Enough,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice  as  she  left  the  room. 

Very  wearily,  ashamed  of  her  mother 
and  of  herself  and  their  wrangle.  Lady 
Harlay  went  up  to  her  sitting-room,  which, 
like  the  rest  of  the  house,  was  furnished 
gaudily  with  red  hangings,  bad  pictures, 
mirrors,  clocks,  and  vases.  There  were 
no  bits  of  china  or  curiosities,  no  books  or 
needlework  about  the  room.  She  had  had 
enough  of  bric'd-brac.  Music  remained 
a  good  friend  to  her,  and  her  viohn  suited 
her  better  than  her  piano.  She  belonged 
to  her  age,  and  sad,  unmelodious  wails  and 
crashing,  isolated  chords  expressed  her 
disordered  emotions.  The  joy  of  regular 
vibrations,  the  sense  of  law  in  duly  recur- 
rent number  had  less  charm  for  her  than 
broken  phrases  and  emphatic  fury  of  hus- 
tled notes.  Attempting  the  intellectual  ex- 
pression of  her  tangled  feelings  and  thoughts 
she  had  lost  the  sense  of  music,  which  of  all 
arts  is  sure  most  bound  to  pay  cheerful 
homage  to  law  and  order.  Must  we  not  be- 
lieve that  the  morning  stars  shout  after  the 
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fashion  of  Handel  and  Haydn,  and  the 
Pleiads  dance  to  Bach's  and  Mozart's  mea- 
sures, rather  than  to  the  rampageous  roar- 
ing of  our  newer  composers  ? 

The  very  limitations  of  sound,  the  sim- 
plicity and  sensuous  purity  of  music  make 
it  a  natural  medium  for  lyric  emotion,  and 
therefore  wedded  to  the  perpetual  psalmody 
of  true  religion,  and  therefore  perhaps 
unfit  to  express,  without  distortion  and 
misapplication,  the  perpetual  shrieks  of 
truly  unbelieving  souls. 

So  Alphonsine  was  in  no  mood  for  tunes. 
She  took  her  violin  out  of  its  case  and  idly 
looked  at  it. 

"  I  should  horrify  Ernest,"  she  thought, 
''  for  it's  Sunday.  Poor  Ernest !  how  dif- 
ferent we  are  !  " 

A  tenderness  new  to  them  softened  her 
eyes  as  she  thought  of  him  and  of  their 
coming  child.  There  was  more  pity  than 
love  for  him,  and  hers  was  often  an  irritated 
pity  for  his  over- scrupulous  and  dreaming 
nature.  She  hated  him  to  be  so  miserable 
and  forlorn,  and  yet  when  he  was  not  by, 
she  pitied  him. 
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Few  people  did  more  tlian  leave  cards  at 
150,  Eaton  Square.  Madame  Oheneviere 
lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  singularity  to  say 
the  least,  and  acquaintances  dread  sin- 
gularity perhaps  more  than  crime.  The  ill- 
tempered  servants  who  whispered  to  each 
other  if  their  mistress  was  asked  for,  the 
chairs  in  brown  holland  rows,  the  empty 
grates,  and  Madame  herself  somewhere 
hidden  away,  were  too  much  for  ordinary 
visitors. 

To  arrive  at  Lady  Harlay's  apartment 
all  these  difficulties  had  to  be  met,  and  so, 
many  of  her  days  were  passed  in  absolute 
solitude.  For  Sir  Ernest  was  little  with 
her.  A  nature  like  his  when  suffering  from 
self-contempt  thinks  little  of  every-day 
duty.  It  did  not  trouble  him  that  his  wife 
should  be  exposed  to  the  mortifications  and 
social  pitfalls  of  an  inexperienced  start  in 
London  life.  She  was  just  enough  in  the 
world  to  risk  for  ever  remaining  on  the 
draggled  fringe  of  it,  and  not  sufficiently 
obscure  to  be  safe  from  the  attacks  of  its 
Cossacks. 

Her  husband  erred  and  strayed  among 
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clubs  and  public  offices,  content  to  spend 
hours  with  such  old  friends  as  could  put  up 
with  his  discouraged  face  and  listless  man- 
ner. He  avoided  the  leading  Gospellers 
who  once  had  been  objects  of  veneration  to 
him.  Heavy  blows  had  struck  down  his 
castle  of  text  cards,  and  he  had  yet  to 
learn  that  whether  Faith,  or  Hope,  or 
Charity,  these  virtues  are  actions  of  the 
will  and  not  emotional  moods.  So  for  the 
time  they  were  inert  in  him,  to  his  despair- 
ing surprise.  Some  fresh  annoyance  at 
home,  some  fresh  stirring  of  his  wounds, 
urged  him  now  and  then  to  fresh  search  of 
employment.  But  he  was  too  fine-grained 
to  meet  well  the  give  and  take,  and  the 
rough  assumptions  of  the  one  or  two  prac- 
tical men  who  might  have  helped  him. 

His  passion  for  Alphonsine  had  burned 
out,  but  he  was  ready  as  a  gentleman  to 
bear  the  burden  of  his  marriage  and  its 
disappointments  just  as  he  bore  his  other 
burdens.  The  text  ran  much  in  his  mind, 
''  The  Lord  hath  given,  and  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away ;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord."     The  iteration  soothed  him  as  well 
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as  the  gist  of  it,  and  he  made  it  an  excuse 
for  most  sickly  quietism.  Even  loss  of 
faith  he  was  ready  to  accept  as  a  homage 
to  the  Divine  Will.  Good-breeding  pre- 
vented his  speaking  of  his  affairs  to  any  of 
his  old  brother  officers  however  intimate, 
or  to  his  county  friends.  His  evident 
depression  and  his  penuriousness  were 
ascribed  to  his  loss  of  Harlay  Abbot,  but 
it  was  thought  that  his  marriage  with  the 
supposed  heiress  of  Edenhurst  was  a  com- 
pensation. Only  two  or  three,  and  those 
women,  had  a  suspicion  of  his  moral  wreck, 
and  how  desert  a  place  home  was  to  him. 
His  engagement  to  Mrs.  Eden  had  been 
little  known,  or  he  might  have  met  harsher 
judgment,  and  never  by  word  or  sign 
had  she  let  any  one  trace  to  a  wounded 
heart  her  change  of  character.  Those  who 
liked  her  wit,  who  enjoyed  her  little  society 
of  *' advanced"  artists  and  writers  and 
sympathized  in  their  frondeur  attitude  to- 
wards all  established  orthodoxies  had  not 
known  her  in  her  old  country  form,  and  did 
not  trouble  themselves  if  it  were  feeling  or 
will  which  made  her  what  she  was. 
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Her  coarage  to  meet  tlie  new  conditions 
of  her  life  was  greater  than  her  strength. 
She  was  living  at  too  great  expense  of 
nerve  force  and  by  too  great  a  strain  of 
will  for  a  woman,  even  a  woman  of  Lombard 
type.  The  hardness  which  shows  weakness 
rather  than  strength  was  overgrowing  her, 
and  she  was  making  the  common  mistake 
of  a  proud  heart,  which  tries  to  crush 
rather  than  guide  its  feelings.  She  was 
consciously  drifting.  Drifting  with  small 
clenched  hands  set  in  sad,  sullen  anger 
against  circumstance  ;  contemptuous  of  it 
and  of  herself,  of  the  short-lived  happiness 
and  the  passionate  pain  which  had  wrought 
her  equal  mischief. 

She  had  abundant  power — her  power 
of  beauty  ranking  first ;  and  because  of  the 
sickness  of  her  thoughts  it  attracted  more 
than  when  it  was  serene.  She  had  the 
power  of  brains  made  active  by  her  moral 
shock,  and  eagerly  seeking  for  some 
answer  to  a  question  that  haunted  her, 
"  Is  life  worth  living?"  Her  old,  purpose- 
less calm  was  replaced  by  stormy  revolt 
against  the  crushing,    inexorable   folly  of 
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life.     "  Why  ?  "  replacing  the  "  que  sais-je" 
of  her  dreamy  first  existence. 

The  answers  given  by  the  best  montbly 
prophets  and  weekly  scribes  were  no  good 
to  her.  Were  it  ever  so  certain  that  the 
creeds  of  the  multitude  are  but  obsolete 
superstitions  that  had  outserved  their 
purpose  and  outlived  their  cycle,  her 
lonely  struggle  with  the  suffering  of  life 
was  not  the  easier.  And  if  she  could  not 
accept  their  creed  the  revivalists  of  a 
moribund  faith  could  not  help  her. 

In  a  church  hard  by  her  house  was 
offered  to  her  perhaps  the  best  that  An- 
glicanism can  give,  but  she  turned  from 
its  chill  compromises  with  sick  longing  for 
a  message  to  her  and  her  alone  from  God, 
if  there  were  a  God,  a  message  that  would 
not  merely  gratify  her  taste  and  please  her 
good  sense,  but  that  should  overawe  her, 
so  that  she  should  become  the  prisoner  of 
its  words,  bound  by  them  and  possessed 
by  their  power  with  a  complete  possession, 
so  as  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  her- 
self. 

If  she  were,  according  to  Mr.  Harlay,  an 
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embodiment  of  tlie  Promethean  Myth,  the 
gnawing  of  the  vultures  was  not  the  less 
painful.  And  as  for  "  Breadth,"  what 
availed  reconciliations  of  the  past,  and 
schemes  for  the  future  religions  and  irre- 
ligious of  humanity,  while  she  drifted 
through  the  pale  gleam  of  life,  a  pale  ghost 
stretching  forth  unavailing  hands,  come 
from  darkness  and  to  be  lost  in  darkness. 

Except  as  bits  of  history,  Mrs.  Eden  did 
not  interest  herself  in  forms  of  faith.  The 
beliefs  of  other  men  were  unimportant  to 
her.  The  laws  that  work  in  visible  matter 
appealed  far  more  to  her  imagination,  and 
she  liked  now  and  then  to  think  of  herself 
as  whatever  else  certainly  a  manifestation 
of  force,  and  certainly  reducible  to  a  few 
chemically-divided  substances.  Yet  again 
she  was  stung  by  sudden  remembrance 
that  such  laws,  however  beautiful,  did  not 
account  to  her  for  the  terrible  freedom  of 
her  will,  or  relieve  her  from  the  awful 
responsibilities  of  conscious  life  or  from 
the  shadow  of  certain  death. 

She  was  too  feminine  to  be  epicurean, 
she  was  too  poor  to  lose  herself  in  the 
D  2 
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frivolities  of  amateur  sestlieticism,  or  even 
pretend,  as  she  might  have  done,  to  be 
interested  in  its  fashions.  She  was  too 
frankly  flesh  and  blood  to  observe  as  a 
spectacle  the  human  miseries  she  could 
not  relieve,  so  she  did  not  attempt  to  do 
alms  after  the  modern  fashion.  What 
remained?  Sunday  dinner  parties,  con- 
versational chaflf,  with  now  and  then  the 
excitement  of  a  spark  in  it,  weary  sacrifice 
to  the  demon  of  conventionalism  in  neces- 
sary visits,  regulation  entertainments, 
spiritism,  Zoe,  Zazel,  and  other  Zanys. 

She  was  out  of  gear.  It  was  no  use  to 
say  to  her,  "  go  spin,  you  jade,"  and  the 
finest  spinning  jennies  can  be  the  most 
hopelessly  out  of  gear.  Perhaps  indeed 
best  thrown  away  as  lumber  useless  to 
society.  Only  human  beings  of  large 
powers,  explosive  or  other  refuse  to  be 
forgotten  on  the  lumber  heap. 

And  a  beautiful  and  noble  woman 
morally  out  of  gear  is  highly  attractive, 
she  is  a  magnet  to  men,  who  happen  to  be 
somewhat  in  the  same  condition,  and  also 
to  men  cock-sure  they  can  cure  her  distem- 
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pers  by  their  various  infallible  methods. 
iS^oble  hearts  are  sorry  for  her,  and  would 
help  her  to  be  strong.  Ignoble  hearts 
hope  she  may  be  weak. 

Altogether  Mrs.  Eden  was  in  a  fair  way 
to  further  dislocation  of  her  life.  The 
"jade"  span,  but  the  yarn  was  not  of  the 
sort  of  which  useful  huckaback  or  satis- 
factory cambric  is  made. 

As  she  idly  looked  out  of  her  window 
that  Sunday  afternoon  she  saw  Sir  Ernest 
Harlay  go  by.  Little  more  than  the  top 
of  his  hat  was  visible,  but  his  walk  had 
changed  since  the  days  when  she  had  set 
him  up  as  a  spiritual  hero.  He  slouched 
and  loitered,  for  he  was  in  no  hurry  to 
arrive  at  the  big,  gloomy  house  in  Eaton 
Square.  He  was  too  much  occupied  in 
chewing  the  cud  of  bitter  thoughts  to 
remember  Mrs.  Eden's  house  if  he  had 
ever  known  it. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  subtle 
change  of  her  face  as  she  looked  after  him. 
Scorn  curled  her  mouth,  yet  far-sighted 
pity  was  in  her  eyes.  Her  jaws  were  set 
in  hard  memory,  yet  a  slight  flush  coloured 
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her  pale  cheeks  of  yearning  regret  that  he 
should  have  been  brought  so  low. 

"  Eigher,"  she  said  to  her  big  dog,  who 
lay  on  his  crimson  rug  watching  her, 
"  thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought, 
old  dog."  "  What  is  the  good  of  you  or 
me  or  even  his  Excellency  the  Morocco 
plenipotentiary  who  is  crossing  the  road 
this  way  ?  " 

''  So  I  must  congratulate  you,  M.  Duval. 
I  saw  your  new  glory  set  forth  in  the 
Observer  this  morning,''  said  Mrs.  Eden 
as  the  minister  of  his  Majesty,  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  was  announced.  "  Please  ex- 
plain it  to  me.  I  thought  your  august 
master  only  reigned  in  pantomimes." 

"  I  assure  you  he  is  a  very  real  and 
absolute  potentate,  likely  to  play  an  im- 
portant role  now  that  Islam  is  rehabilitated 
and  the  Congo  opened  up." 

"  I  picture  him  made  of  yellow  leather 
and  spangled  muslin." 

"  Do  be  serious,  dear  madame,  I  have 
come  to  lay  before  you  my  innermost 
thoughts,  my  ambitions.  I  want  intelligent 
ears  to  listen,  sympathy  must  follow." 
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"  Let  US  begin." 

"  I  gave  you  an  outline  of  my  Samaritan 
circles,  that  when  in  full  action  must  secure 
peace,  or  at  least  ensure  the  comforts  of 
peace  during  war." 

"  And  naturally  also  secure  the  comforts 
of  war  during  peace.  If  war  is  made  so 
pleasant,  no  one  will  keep  out  of  it." 

"  You  have  not  yet  risen  to  the  height 
of  my  idea.  Now  as  at  all  times.  Chris- 
tians hate  each  other  too  well  to  give  up 
what  they  are  pleased  to  call  patriotism. 
Yet  noble  hearts,  and  specially  in  Russia, 
whence  spring  the  coming  races  of  the 
world,  respond  here  and  there  to  my 
appeal.  Very  high  personages  approve  of 
it,  and  even  suggest  a  congress  of  European 
Powers  to  examine  my  plan.  The  initia- 
tive once  taken,  my  circles  will  spread  over 
the  earth  as  ripples  spread  on  a  pond. 

"  The  initiative  is  always  difficult,  as 
St.  Denys  found.  Has  your  new  master  of 
Morocco  an  interest  in  your  scheme  ?  " 

"  That  is  what  I  have  come  to  talk 
about.  I  laid  my  researches  on  the 
chemical    components    of    antelope    meat 
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before  liim.  I  had  a  strong  party  in  Lis 
harem.  The  reigning  Sultana  has  secured 
for  me  a  concession  of  all  the  antelopes  of 
the  Atlas.  I  am  also  accredited  to  several 
European  courts  that  I  may  have  a  certain 
right  to  explain  my  views,  and  secure  the 
thousand  riflemen  I  shall  want  for  my 
battues." 

"  I  am  a  pretty  good  shot  with  a  rifle. 
Will  you  have  me,  Excellency  ?" 

"  Not  as  a  sportsman,  dear  lad}^,  but  give 
me  your  eloquent  help  in  society.  Lord 
Poodle  and  the  Duke  of  Eastcheap  are 
enthusiastic.  I  have  had  special  maps  of 
the  Atlas  made,  and  the  best  antelope 
districts  coloured  red." 

"  Every  one  believes  in  maps,"  said 
Mrs.  Eden. 

''  I  anticipate  the  patronage  of  a  very 
great  personage,  very  great.  I  am  to 
have  a  jDrivate  audience." 

"  Ah,  then  you  can  do  T\dthout  my  help." 

''The  antelope  affair  certainly  does  pro- 
mise well,  but  yet  that  is  only  a  means  to 
the  true  end  of  my  life,  the  arrest  of  war. 
Will  you  be  a  Samaritan  ?  " 
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"  I !  I'm  not  even  a  Jew !  by-tlie-bje, 
you  are  Genevese,  are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  birth,  but  I  have  been  chiefly 
a  cosmopohte.  Be  a  Samaritan,  dear  Mrs. 
Eden ;  my  secretary  shall  come  and  enrol 
you  to-morrow." 

"  You  should  secure  your  compatriotes 
in  the  next  square,  Lady  Harlay  and  Ma- 
dame Cheneviere." 

"  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  useful ; 
not  sufficiently  of  the  European  world,  the 
grand  monde ;  but  I  must  run  away  for  tea 
at  Lady  Noodle's,  I  am  to  make  a  little 
speech  there,  I  have  your  promise  for  to- 
morrow." 

"  Poor  Ernest,"  muttered  Mrs.  Eden,  as 
the  sleek,  perfectly-dressed  apostle  of  red 
circles  bowed  himself  out. 

Sir  Ernest  Harlay  had  gone  home  earlier 
than  usual.  He  frowned  slightly  as  he  saw 
the  violin  lying  across  his  wife's  knees,  for  it 
was  Sunday,  but  he  said  nothing,  for  silence 
was  easier. 

"  I  have  been  to  hear  your  uncle  preach," 
Alphonsine  said  to  break  the  oppression. 
''  He  is  very  successful." 
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"  I'm  not,  anjliow.  I  thought  Bromley 
would  have  given  me  the  agency  of  Harlay 
Abbot.  I  saw  him  to-day.  He  thinks 
me  '  unsuited.*  Yonr  mother  is  playing 
strange  tricks  with  Edenhurst,  some  one 
told  Bromley  it  might  soon  be  in  the 
market.  Have  you  any  idea  what  is  going 
on  ?  " 

"  Not  the  least.  English  laws  of  property 
are  incomprehensible  to  me,  or  how  she 
could  sell  it.  It  seems  as  if  there  were  two 
sorts  of  Edens.  We  belong  to  the  scamp 
sort.  I  think  we  all  gamble,"  said  Lady 
Harlay  bitterly. 

"  Not  only  Edens  gamble.  We  most  of 
us  wage  life,  and  honour,  and  salvation, 
more  than  once  in  our  time." 

"Why  not?  but  it  is  cowardice  and  folly 
to  regret  when  cards  go  against  us.  I'm 
glad  you  are  not  to  be  Mr.  Bromley's 
packhorse.  Can  you  not  try  to  gain  my 
mother's  confidence,  and  counteract  the 
man  who  has  it  ?  Because  you  dislike  us 
is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  make  the 
best  of  us.  I  am  after  all  my  mother's 
only  child,  the  last  Eden ;  Edenhurst  will 
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come  to  me.  Wliy  sliould  you  quarrel 
with  it?  At  least  it  is  not  encumbered  as 
Harlay  Abbot  was." 

"  Do  I  quarrel  ?  I  lose  all  sense  of  in- 
dependence, all  energy  for  good  day  by 
day,  but  I  do  not  quarrel.  Yet  I  may  be 
tried  too  far.  Who  is  this  Duval  ?  What 
are  his  relations  with  your  mother  ?  Why 
are  these  reports  of  her  raising  money 
recklessly?  There  is  not  much  to  show 
for  it  in  her  life." 

"Listen  to  me,  Ernest.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  your  affection.  Our  relations  are  under- 
stood, but  in  our  common  interest — yours 
I  care  more  for  than  my  own — we  should 
draw  together.  I  will  tell  you,  for  I  fear 
him,  what  I  know  of  M.  Duval.  He 
was  a  clerk  in  my  father's  business,  I 
won't  say  shop,  for  that  offends  you.  He 
gained  influence  with  my  mother — I  think, 
I  know  nothing  for  certain — by  managing 
her  investments.  I  fear,  this  is  for  yourself 
alone,  that  both  have  power  over  each 
other.  I  think  he  hastened  my  father's 
ruin  by  ways  compromising  if  not  criminal. 
Be  calm,   Ernest.     If  you  tramp  up  and 
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down  the  room  like  that  you  will  bring  my 
motlier  up.  I  do  not  know  why  my 
mother  fears  him  and  obeys  him.  Hush  ! 
not  so  bad  as  you  think,  some  money 
entanglement  I  believe.  She  did  her  best 
to  make  me  marry  him." 

Her  husband  sank  his  head  in  his  hands, 
shutting  out  the  afternoon  light  that 
streamed  in  clear  and  cheerful.  Prospec- 
tives  of  sordid  intrigue  were  opened  to  him 
by  his  wife's  information,  and  she  had 
played  a  part  in  them.  Lady  Harlay  paused 
and  looked  curiously  at  Sir  Ernest.  With- 
out recognizing  it  she  did  wish  him  to 
love  her.  She  did  not  thoroughly  under- 
stand how  he  loathed  these  revelations  of 
semi-fraudulent  speculation  and  family 
disloyalty. 

''Yes,"  she  went  on,  ''  she  wished  me  to 
be  his  wife,  and  Henry  Duval  was  brilliantly 
clever,  ambitious,  large-minded.  If  he  had 
kept  to  home  politics  he  might  have  been 
at  the  head  of  our  Government  in  Geneva." 

"  Why  didn't  you  marry  him  ?  " 

''  He  was  too  sure  of  his  play.  He 
tyrannized  over  my  mother,  my  father  hated 
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liim,  I  hated  him,  and  I  tell  you  all  this 
because  I  know  how  dangerous  he  is.  I 
thought  Edenhurst  would  have  freed  us 
from  him.  I  do  not  know  if  he  has  seen 
my  mother  since  he  is  come  to  London." 

"What!  is  he  in  London?" 

"  He  is  pushing  an  idea  he  has  long  had — 
a  union  of  the  best  people  in  every  country 
in  support  of  peace  and  to  mitigate  war. 
He  is  backed  by  very  powerful  persons, 
and  he  has  many  friends.  I  hear  his 
Samaritan  circles  talked  of  as  a  sort  of 
fashion." 

"  He  can  be  unmasked.  I  can  arrange 
that,"  said  Sir  Ernest  quietly. 

"  I  quite  agree,  but  since  I  have  trusted 
you,  I  ask  you  to  be  cautious,  and  do  no- 
thing publicly  till  I  can  warn  my  mother 
and  know  that  her  name  will  not  be  men- 
tioned :  you  see  this  is  reasonable  for  us 
all,  all  of  us,  Ernest." 

There  was  an  appeal  in  her  last  sentence 
that  might  have  touched  her  husband  if  he 
had  not  been  thinking  chiefly  of  himself. 

He  remained  gloomily  silent,  resolving 
in  his  mind  what  he  should  do. 
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"  Do  nothing  hastily." 

"  To  do  nothing  is  generally  my  role 
but  whatever  this  Duval  may  do  in  this 
family  I  am  at  least  determined  that  he 
shall  not  trouble  Mrs.  Eden.  She  has 
suffered  enough  by  us."   . 

Alphonsine  bent  low  over  her  violin 
and  settled  a  string  before  she  spoke  very 
coldly : — 

"  I  have  trusted  you,  Ernest,  in  this. 
In  your  zeal  for  Mrs.  Eden  do  not  injure 
yourself.  I  suppose  you  do  not  care  what 
becomes  of  '  this  family,'  yet  there  is  a 
good  deal  in  your  Bible  about  marriage 
duty." 

''Yes,"  he  said;  staring  at  the  fire, 
"there  is." 

Duty  quite  separated  from  enthusiasm 
and  ''godliness"  looked  blank  enough,  and 
the  very  appeal  of  his  wife  reminded  him 
that  he  might  very  easily  forget  marriage 
duty.  He  could  not  but  see  that  he  had 
better  not  mix  himself  up  in  Mrs.  Eden's 
affairs,  lest  they  should  become  more  in- 
teresting to  him  than  those  of  his  wife. 
The  consciousness  irritated  him  unbearably. 
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A  man  who  has  once  tasted  the  sweets  of 
self-righteousness  hates  to  know  that  he  is 
as  hkely  to  go  wrong  as  any  other  pubHcan. 
However  bravely  he  scout  the  idea,  it 
will  lurk  even  in  a  conscience  seared  by 
fanaticism. 

"  Your  mother  had  better  set  herself 
straight  if  she  fears  this  fellow,  for  I  shall 
certainly  tell  the  truth  about  him  in  one  or 
two  clubs,  and  I  will  take  care  it  reaches 
Mrs.  Eden's  ears." 

So  saying,  Sir  Ernest  turned  to  leave  the 
room,  and  a  minute  afterwards  the  slammed 
hall-door  gave  note  of  his  going  out. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

It  was  not  a  liappy  household.  The  dis- 
integrating forces  of  modern  society,  not 
less  than  the  common  passions  of  all  time, 
were  at  work  within  it.  The  importance 
of  money  was  exaggerated  by  all  its  mem- 
bers for  different  reasons.  As  the  worth 
of  personal  character,  of  a  man's  virtues 
and  valour,  is  lessened  by  equalization  of 
humanity,  so  he  must  more  and  more  trust 
to  the  length  of  his  purse  for  consideration 
or  even  toleration  among  his  fellows.  So 
Ernest  Harlay's  disinheritance,  Madame 
Cheneviere's  financing.  Lady  Harlay's 
dependence,  assumed  undue  proportion  in 
their  thoughts.  The  nobler  ends  of  ex- 
istence were  equally  dwarfed  without  any 
special  fault  of  theirs.  They  were  of  their 
time,  and  so  faith — which  is  the  evidence 
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of  things  not  seen,  which  rectifies  the 
balance  of  our  judgment  when  it  is  over- 
weighted by  the  world — was  dormant  or 
diseased  in  them.  For  two  of  them  Eng- 
lish respectabilities  and  habits  were  of 
little  use  to  fence  in  their  wishes  and  wills. 
Obvious  self-interest  was  a  good  friend  to 
them,  because  fortunately  the  world  we  live 
in  has  not  yet  broken  away  from  Chris- 
tian order,  and  good  conduct  is  still  good 
policy.  But  when  passion  rises  policy  is 
but  a  poor  fence.  There  were  dangerous 
explosive  forces  at  work  in  150,  Eaton 
Square,  as  indeed  in  many  houses  of 
irreproachable  stucco  fagades,  as  may  yet 
be  seen  when  the  kingdom  of  man  is  more 
advanced. 

Though  Sir  Ernest  Harlay  chafed  against 
his  home  ties,  the  superior  weight  of  his 
wife's  character  told  on  him.  He  resolved, 
as  far  as  his  listless  temper  admitted  of 
resolve,  to  have  his  eye  on  Duval's  proceed- 
ings if  they  could  affect  Mrs.  Eden  or  his  wife, 
and  to  watch  an  occasion  for  discrediting  the 
gorgeous  adventurer.  But  he  was  startled 
to  hear  from  a  club  acquaintance  that  a 
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good  many  people  had  taken  up  the  notion 
of  the  Peace  chicles.  There  was  even  a  sort 
of  official  countenance  given  to  M.  Duval 
that  was  unaccountable  to  the  ex-captain 
of  foot  inexperienced  in  the  whims  of 
fashion,  and  the  means  that  influence  its 
whims.  Why  M.  Duval  should  be  seen 
at  the  "  Travellers,"  why  his  pinchbeck 
mission  from  Morocco  was  ever  accepted  as 
serious.  Sir  Ernest  could  not  understand. 
In  truth  the  Circles  were  patronized  not 
only  by  "certain  persons,"  but  by  certain 
powers,  which  were  ready  to  neutralize  all 
future  patriotisms  by  a  net-work  of  "  con- 
ventions." 

Thursday  was  the  day  chosen  by  Mrs. 
Harlay  for  her  "at-homes."  People  went 
anywhere  that  a  house  was  open  in  the  Len- 
ten dearth  of  amusement,  and  Mrs.  Harlay 
had  collected  a  fair  stock  of  habitual  guests 
by  providing  for  their  entertainment  now 
and  then  a  singer  of  the  future  not  yet 
caught  by  Mr.  Mapleson.  Now  and  then 
a  "  very  quite  real  ghost,"  or  a  performing 
dog,  or  other  delight. 

So  to    use  Isolda's   jDhrase    there   were 
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always  a  "  good  few''  people  in  her  rooms, 
and  the  hired  plants  were  so  crushed  and 
buffeted  by  storming  parties  and  '*  forlorn 
hopes,"  up  and  down  her  narrow  stairs, 
that  she  had  to  pay  two  shillings  a  dozen 
more  than  the  tariff  to  her  florist. 

Her  house  was  a  meeting-place  for 
most  incongruous  people.  Country  deans 
scowled  at  town  deans,  "  country  friends  " 
sat  stiff  in  the  few  chairs,  and  stared  with 
some  scorn  and  suspicion  at  the  lions  pro- 
vided for  them.  There  were  many  more 
men  than  was  usual  at  such  entertainments. 
Mr.  Harlay  had  a  real  following  of  the 
great  family  descended  from  John  Bunyan's 
acquaintance,  "Mr.*  Facing-both-ways." 
The  gospel  of  Breadth  seemed  provided 
for  their  comfort,  and  trimming  is  now 
known  to  be  at  once  high-principled  and 
nobly  intellectual.  The  inner  circle  of 
newest  philanthropy  was  also  well  repre- 
sented. The  lady  who  does  so  much  for 
East  London  by  providing  poor  families 
with  canary  birds,  was  there  all  beaming 
enthusiasm  and  beautiful  clothes.  And  the 
agnostic  young  man  who  is  an  accredited 
E   2 
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hero  among  the  dock-labourers,  and  who 
in  the  best  faith  devotes  his  time  and 
money  with  lavish  hand  in  the  service  of 
the  '  Unknowable.'  Though  he  questions 
the  existence  of  personal  government,  he 
finds  prayer  so  useful  and  indeed  necessary 
down  in  Whitechapel  that  he  has  composed 
a  short  formula  that  need  hurt  no  man's 
liberty  to  doubt,  and  may  help  to  bridge 
over  the  difficult  transition  from  supersti- 
tion to  free  thought  and  free  emotion. 

There  was  the  usual  padding  of  guests 
who  go  to  places  for  no  earthly  reason,  and 
who  look  and  eat  and  listen  as  if  there  were 
no  brain  behind  their  organs  of  sense . 

Mrs.  Harlay  acted  her  part  well;  the 
arrangements  were  excellent,  the  lighting 
good,  the  drinks  were  always  appropriate 
and  abundant;  the  best  coffee,  the  ''grey 
mixture"  tea.  Tisane  that  would  not 
alarm  the  most  sensitive  female,  and  in  nice 
gradation  up  to  brandy  and  seltzer,  were 
easily  accessible  in  a  bower  of  palms. 
Isolda  and  Alice  were  not  so  genial.  The 
clever  talk  was  now  and  then  beyond  them, 
but  they  had  a  knack  of  adaptation,  they 
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were  evident  Gainsborouglis  in  dress  as 
mucli  as  if  they  were  labelled,  and  loved  to 
quote  sundry  ancestresses  and  connexions 
who  had  been  painted  by  the  great  artist. 

Isolda  was  musical  by  the  help  of  a 
guitar  and  some  blue  ribbon.  She  also 
understood  China  and  Chippendale,  and 
could  carve  and  inlay,  with  quite  a 
touch  of  renaissance  in  her  work.  Alice 
was  now  seriously  artistic,  remained  silent 
in  mute  delight  before  Mr.  Burne  Jones, 
defended  Mr.  Whistler,  and  was  revolu- 
tionary in  her  sBsthetic  doctrines.  She 
had  indeed  written  a  paper  on  the  meta- 
physics of  colour,  and  one  editorial  person- 
age of  a  nervous  temperament  had  left  off 
Mrs.  Harlay's  parties  for  fear  of  being 
asked  to  print  it. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  connexion  between 
the  temperaments  of  men  and  women  and 
the  colours  they  affect.  For  instance, 
many  ladies  of  Mrs.  Harlay's  disposition 
love  shades  of  plum  colour.  In  a  re- 
splendent dress  of  tha.t  tint  much  befrilled 
with  lace,  she  stood  at  the  top  of  the 
jammed  stairs  and  said  suitable  words  to 
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her  guests,  and  sent  them  on  to  the  further 
room  where  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  " 
was  being  read  to  such  of  them  as,  not 
having  had  presence  of  mind  to  maintain 
their  Hbertj,  had  ventured  within  the  lines 
of  chairs. 

Once  there  under  the  eye  of  the  accom- 
phshed  reader,  further  movement  and 
speech  became  impossible,  and  Shakespeare 
must  be  swallowed  with  more  or  less  wry- 
faces .  Heresy  as  touching  his  divinity  is 
not  yet  the  fashion. 

Madame  Cheneviere  Eden,  though  warned 
of  London  hours,  could  not  believe  but 
that  eleven  was  very  late  for  her  arrival, 
and  so  she  was  wedged  in  a  front  row  of 
chairs. 

"  Pray  stay  with  me.  I  want  you  to 
know  one  or  two  friends  who  are  I  hope 
coming,  Lady  Bracy  for  one,  and  here 
she  is  "  said  Mrs.  Harlay,  retaining  her 
nephew's  wife  by  her  side.  She  had  at 
least  six  excellent  social  reasons  for  so 
doing. 

"  Where  is  your  husband,  my  dear  ?  " 

"  He  said  he  would  come  for  me." 
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"  Dear  Lady  Bracj  !  I  expect  Him  later. 
He  had  to  dine  at  Eastcheap  House." 

"  I  hear  he  is  quite  delightful,  has  such 
breadth  of  ideas.  Madame  Karamsine 
says  he  brings  peace  on  earth.  Rather 
blasphemous,  isn't  it  ?  But  pray  introduce 
him  to  me.  The  Duke  of  Eastcheap  has 
subscribed  a  thousand  pounds." 

"  Do  you  know  who  we  are  talking  of  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Harlay  to  Alphonsine,  as  Lady 
Bracy  squeezed  on.  "  But  you  come  so 
little  out  of  your  shell.  I  suppose  yon 
haven't  heard  of  M.  Duval.  He  is  the  new 
Morocco  minister.  But  it  is  his  Samaritan 
circles  that  have  made  him  the  fashion.  So 
nice  to  secure  peace,  or  as  he  says  at 
least  mitigate  war.  Look  !  there  he  is,  he 
has  the  Legion  of  Honour  I  see.  Shall  I 
introduce  him  to  you ;  he  is  French  I 
believe." 

It  was  too  late  for  remonstrance.  His 
Excellency  the  Morocco  Charge  d' Affaires, 
was  bowing  foreign  fashion,  and  heels  well 
together,  before  Mrs.  Harlay.  He  was 
prepared  to  meet  Alphonsine ;  he  allowed 
Mrs.    Harlay  to  present   him,  and  a  look 
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from  him  decided  Ladj  Harlay  to  accept 
tlie  situation  made  for  her. 

Fresh  arrivals  pushed  on,  and  she  drifted 
with  them.  M.  Duval  would  probably 
speak  to  her,  and  she  did  not  wish  her 
husband  to  stumble  on  him  the  instant  he 
arrived. 

"  Is  madame  your  mother  here  ? "  M. 
Duval  asked,  when  he  could  get  near 
enough  to  speak  low. 

"Yes." 

"  Can  I  see  you  to-morrow  at  your 
house  ?  " 

''  No." 

"  Ah,  you  always  hate  me.  Still  peace 
is  better  than  war.  It  is  my  metier  just 
now,  you  know." 

"  War  and  wounds  are  better  than 
false  peace." 

"  yfhj  false,  beautiful  Alphonsine  ?  Do 
not  flush,  though  it  always  became  you." 

"  You  are  insolent,  and  cowardly." 

"  Not  more  so  than  you  are  truly  grande 
dame.  We  play  our  parts ;  you  know 
better  than  to  be  really  angry  with  your 
old  play-fellow.     What !  you  do  not  for- 
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get  the  good  old  times  surely  !  We  must 
not  be  anything  but  friends.  I  shall  see 
you  at  your  house  to-morrow.  Charming 
situation !  not  so  charming,  however,  as 
Quai  des  Bergues.  But  London  is  excel- 
lent for  noble  ideas.  You  shall  be  a 
Samaritan — the  chief  centre  of  one  of  my 
circles.     The  '  Belgravian  '  if  you  like." 

"M.  Duval,  I  wish  no  further  acquaint- 
ance with  you.  My  husband  will  protect 
me." 

"  Bah  !  heroics  !  Do  not  look  so  fierce  ; 
it  is  ill-bred  in  a  cheerful  society.  My 
protection  is  worth  more  to  you  than  Sir 
Ernest's." 

"  I  will  expose  your  past — now — in  this 
room,  if  you  are  not  instantly  silent." 

"  No,  you  will  not.     Will  you  bet  ?  " 

Lady  Harlay  made  a  hasty  step  forward, 
when  he  whispered,  "  If  my  past  be  ex- 
posed, so  will  your  mother's,  and  her  pre- 
sent also." 

"  She  has  nothing  to  fear." 

"  Before  you  act  ask  her.  But  people 
are  staring  at  us.  Au  revoir,  madame."' 
And  his  Excellency  square-built,  handsome. 
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well-dressed,  edged  away  towards  the 
inner  room,  where  Lady  Bracy  and  the 
more  favoured  guests  had  gathered  in  a 
little  knot  of  superior  existence  to  the 
rest  of  the  crowd. 

It  required  all  Lady  Harlay's  energy  of 
will  to  bear  calmly  the  insolence  and  the 
insinuations  of  her  father's  ci-devant 
clerk.  She  felt  cold  and  sick  as  she  had 
never  before  done.  She  had  not  before 
realized  the  full  horror  of  dishonour  to  her 
when  she  was  Mademoiselle  Cheneviere  of 
the  hric'd-hrac  shop.  Life,  had  not  the  same 
aspects  as  now,  that  she  had  proved  the 
satisfaction  of  good  birth  and  good  social 
standing.  Nor  did  she  think  of  M.  Duval's 
professed  power  over  her  mother  as  it 
affected  herself  so  much  as  of  its  effect  on 
her  husband — his  further  alienation,  and 
the  sombre  future  of  her  coming  child. 

Of  any  real  danger  to  her  mother's 
character  and  position  she  knew  nothing. 
If  she  had,  she  might  not  have  spoken  so 
frankly  to  her  husband.  It  was  too  late  to 
regret  that,  but  she  determined  to  use  all  her 
woman's  skill  in  discovering  how  far  Henry 
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Duval  had  power  over  Madame  Cheneviere. 
Meantime,  slie  would  try  and  keep  him 
and  Sir  Ernest  apart.  Ernest  did  not 
know  the  Genevese  adventurer  by  sight, 
and  possibly  might  not  connect  him  with 
the  red-ribboned  pet  of  Lady  Bracy  and 
her  set. 

Anxiously  looking  out  for  him,  Lady 
Harlay  remained  near  the  door.  The  sense 
of  fear  with  which  she  did  valiant  but  vain 
battle  made  her  wish  as  she  did  not  often 
wish  for  his  arrival.  As  time  wore  on  she 
began  to  hope  that  he  had  been  lazy,  but 
just  as  she  was  thinking  of  going  away 
and  half  downstairs  he  came  up.  He 
disliked  his  aunt's  social  feats.  He  was 
unmistakeably  irritable.  His  frown  did 
not  lessen  when  his  eye  caught  his  wife's 
anxious  face. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  go  soon,"  she  said 
to  him. 

**  I  will  get  your  carriage  for  you." 

"  I  don't  like  to  take  you  away  the 
minute  you've  come." 

"  Oh,  I  won't  go  with  you.  I  shall  stay 
ten  minutes  here,  and  then  I  have  to  see 
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that  Canadian  fellow  at  Westminster.  He 
is  hanging  on  at  the  house.  There  is  an 
obstructive  row  on.  He  can  get  me  a 
secretaryship  if  he  chooses  to  a  Fur  Com- 
pany; that  would  suit  me  pretty  well." 

"  I  am  rather  tired.  See  me  home  first, 
Ernest." 

''  Impossible,  my  dear.  You  must  be- 
come inured  to  the  ways  of  the  world.  I 
must  say  how  d'ye  do  to  my  aunt.  She  saw 
me  on  the  stairs." 

He  put  her  hurriedly  into  the  brougham 
hired  for  the  night.  Madame  Cheneviere's 
horses  were  invalided  as  was  natural,  con- 
sidering her  frequent  change  of  coachmen. 

A  keen  j)ain,  very  physically  real,  gripped 
Lady  Harlay  under  her  left  ribs  as  Sir 
Ernest  turned  into  the  house.  She  saw 
Mrs.  Eden  come  out  of  the  cloak-room  at 
the  end  of  the  passage. 

Fear  and  foolish  shrinking  ceased  for 
her,  and  in  a  second  she  was  hard,  proud, 
and  resolute.  For  herself  she  could  meet 
danger  and  difficulty  with  a  certain  con- 
tempt for  them,  and  a  conscious  power  that 
had   faltered  only    for   Ernest's  sake   and 
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his  child's.  But  if  he  chose  to  make  an 
omelette  in  Mrs.  Eden's  behalf  he  might 
take  the  consequences.  She  did  not  after 
all  much  regard  the  world's  opinion. 
Doubtless,  she  thought,  he  had  gone  back 
into  the  crowd  he  detested  to  secure  a 
hearing  from  Mrs.  Eden.     Tant  pis. 

She  sat  up  nearly  an  hour,  dressed  as 
she  was,  to  see  her  mother  on  Madame 
Cheneviere's  return  from  St.  George's 
Road.  She  was  feverishly  anxious  to  see 
clear  through  the  clouds  that  were  gather- 
ing. For  all  her  mother's  petty  tyranny 
and  cold,  slow  pressure  of  silence  and 
despotism  of  the  purse,  Alphonsine  knew 
that  Madame  Cheneviere  feared  her. 

There  was  no  distinct  reason  why  she 
should,  but  Lady  Harlay's  was  the  healthier 
and  stronger  nature.  The  child  of  Mrs. 
Francis  Eden  had  suffered  from  the  mental 
condition  of  her  mother,  and  Madame 
Cheneviere  had  not  the  buoyancy  and  free 
will  of  a  perfectly  sane  temperament.  The 
flaw  had  not  become  apparent  during 
her  Genevese  life,  but  it  had  always 
existed,  and  it  had  weakened  her  morally 
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rather  than  mentally.  There  had  never 
been  a  question  of  her  sanity ;  aberra- 
tions in  the  way  of  wrong-doing  do  not 
create  the  same  social  alarm  as  the  least 
eccentricity  of  manner,  the  pressure  of 
convention  being  so  much  greater  than 
the  constraining  force  of  virtue  as  at  pre- 
sent understood.  Alphonsine  knew  of  a 
sudden  shrinking  of  her  mother  from  certain 
subjects,  but  with  a  child's  general  thought- 
lessness towards  their  parents  she  had  only 
treated  with  a  slight  contempt  and  resent- 
ment Madame  Cheneviere's  reserve,  and 
attributed  it  to  no  other  cause  than 
bad  temper.  Now,  however,  M.  Duval 
forced  reflection  on  her.  What  could  be 
the  secret  of  her  mother's  life  which 
could  account  for  his  insolence  ?  A  slowly- 
gathering  fear  was  on  her.  She  would  will- 
ingly have  averted  explanation,  but  after 
M.  Duval's  talk  that  evening  she  must 
act.  Many  small  circumstances  that  had 
seemed  unaccountable  had  of  late  pointed 
to  some  sinister  influence  in  their  affairs. 
And  notwithstandinof  Madame  Cheneviere's 
absolute  power  over  Edenhurst,  Alphonsine 
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could  not  but  watch  the  management  of 
her  grandfather's  estate,  and  claim  a  voice 
in  its  disposal. 

At  last  Madame  Oheneviere  came. 
She  went  into  her  own  sitting-room  on 
the  ground  floor  and  sat  down  by  the 
fire  without  a  word  to  her  maid,  who  came 
insolently  enough  to  grumble  at  having  sat 
up  and  to  be  dismissed  for  the  night. 
Madame  Oheneviere  made  it  a  rule  that  she 
should  never  be  disturbed  in  her  private 
room,  and  Lady  Harlay  waited  for  her  up- 
stairs, waited  on  till  the  house  was  quiet 
and  every  one  had  gone  to  bed,  half-hoping 
that  her  husband  might  come  in  and  go  to 
his  room  before  her  interview  began. 

Gradually  the  sullen  indifference  of 
Madame  Chenveiere's  habitual  expression 
dropped  from  her  face,  and  throughout 
her  frame  the  rigid  tension  of  her  nerves 
was  lessened.  She  looked  a  shrunken, 
miserable  woman  as  she  crouched  in  the 
corner  of  her  arm-chair,  with  loosened  lips, 
and  uncertain  glance  and  twitching  fingers, 
and  restless  feet.  She  unlocked  a  cabinet 
by  a  key  which  hung  round  her  neck,  and 
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measured  herself  a  hundred  drops  of  lauda- 
num. Presently  it  steadied  her  brain,  the 
frightened  almost  wild  gleam  of  her  eyes 
wa3  dulled  to  their  usual  fixed  look.  She 
took  from  a  drawer  in  the  same  cabinet  a 
packet  of  papers,  and  unfolding  one  she  fell 
to  study  of  the  figures  on  it,  and  she  made 
quickly  enough  many  calculations  on  the 
margin  of  it. 

"  How  could  he  think  it !  "  she  mut- 
tered ;  "  fifty  thousand  next  settling  day. 
At  present  prices  I  can't  put  together 
more  than  twenty.  He  said  to-night,  an 
operation  in  Eoumanians  might  put  me 
straight.  If  not, — life  has  not  been  so 
sweet  to  me.  Edenhurst  an  empty  show 
now,  unless — a  great  coup.  Why  not  ? 
Duval's  new  credit  must  back  mine." 

Then  came  other  thoughts  as  the  lauda- 
naum  quickened  memories  and  the  pain  of 
them,  not  less  than  it  had  helped  her 
to  scheme  how  to  escape  from  her  actual 
bondage. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"If  I  had  never  begun,"  she  thought. 
"  But  who  could  have  believed  Edenhurst 
was  mine  ?    If  I  had  known  !  " 

The  ping  of  a  pebble  against  the  window 
startled  her.  She  got  up  at  once,  and  hav- 
ing listened  a  moment  to  make  sure  that 
no  one  was  about,  she  opened  the  hall 
door  to  M.  Duval,  and  brought  him  into 
her  room.  The  ill-tempered,  domineering 
woman  cringed  to  him.  He  looked  at  her 
more  than  once  to  enforce  his  words 
in  their  conversation,  and  she  visibly 
shrank.  But  his  manner  was  cheerful  and 
courteous. 

"  I  could  not  explain  to  you,chere  madame, 
in  that  crowd.  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to 
see  me  to-night,  but  in  truth  our  affairs  are 

VOL.  III.  F 
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urgent.  Can  we  manage  the  fifty  tliousand 
next  week  ?  " 

"  You  ought  to  know.  Edenhurst  can 
do  no  more.  Neither  Cohen  or  Gabriel 
will  advance  more,  they  dislike  the  secrecy 
I  am  obliged  to  insist  on.  I  have  been 
unlucky,  always  unlucky  !  " 

"  Don't  break  down  now.  Luck  is 
another  name  for  courage  and  fore- 
thought." 

"It  was  not  courage  and  forethought 
that  took  me  ten  years  ago  to  Saxon  les 
Bains  with  you." 

"  Hush  !  hush  !     Don't  revert  to  that." 

"  I  must  revert  to  that.  It  is  never  ab- 
sent from  my  thoughts.  You  have  been 
my  evil  genius,  Duval.  But  for  the  money 
I  lost  that  day  I  should  owe  you  none,  I 
should  not  have  hidden  your  robberies  of 
my  husband,  I  should  not  have  joined  in 
your  speculations." 

''So  much  the  worse  for  you,  my  good 
creature.  I  kept  your  secrets  for  you  at 
great  risk  to  myself.  Do  you  remember 
the  Alta  Italia  shares,  the  Odessa  water- 
works, the  Eio  Tinto   bonds,    your  httle 
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speculations,  my  good  lady.     How   many 
pinches  have  I  not  helped  you  through  !  " 

"With  my  husband's  money." 

"  What  better  use  could  it  have  ?  M. 
Cheneviere  played  too  bold  a  game  himself 
to  observe  our  peccadilloes.  But  it  is  late 
to  discuss  this  ancient  history,  and  bad  for 
you." 

He  looked  significantly  at  her.  She 
restlessly  turned  away,  and  began  pacing 
up  and  down  the  room.  "  And  now  to 
see  Edenhurst  go,  and  be  disgraced  be- 
fore my  daughter  and  her  fool  of  a  hus- 
band !  " 

"  Let  us  examine  the  affair  calmly.  Two 
years  ago  the  balance  against  you  in  our 
account  was  three  hundred  thousand  francs. 
Your  husband  became  bankrupt,  your 
daughter  refused  to  marry  me.  I  would 
have  taken  that  debt  as  her  dower.  I  was 
liberal !  magnificent  !  grand  seigneur  ! 
Your  assets,  material  and  moral,  were  nil. 
Good !  Who  tided  you  over  the  period 
when  Mademoiselle  Alphonsine  was  ferret- 
ing out  your  affairs  in  the  fogs  here.  I 
myself  !  Look  me  straight  in  the  eyes, 
F  2 
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madame.  Have  I  not  kept  your  secrets  ; 
given  you  moral  support  that  no  one  else 
could — no  one  else  ! — your  justifiable  fears 
I  soothed,  your  mental — " 

"  Duval,  be  silent.  It  is  enough.  Yes,  I 
concede  all." 

The  woman's  agony  was  pitiable,  the 
sweat  on  her  forehead  stood  out  in  drops. 
She  became  ghastly  pale  as  she  sank  back 
into  a  chair. 

"  Do  not  fear,"  he  said  ;  "  I  will  protect 
you  ;  but  I  have  now  and  then  to  show  you 
how  we  really  stand.  Now  let  us  see  how 
our  accounts  look.  You  were  originally 
twelve  thousand  pounds  in  debt  to  me,  I 
advanced  you  three  thousand  more  to  clear 
oat  at  Geneva  creditably.  Fifteen  thou- 
sand is  a  gnat's  bite  for  Edenhurst.  Then 
you  procured  for  me  ten  more  to  start  my 
circles,  a  capital  speculation,  and  with  part 
of  it  I  got  my  antelope  concession.  Ex- 
cellent !  And  twenty-five  thousand  is,  if 
more  than  a  gnat  bite,  by  no  means  a 
mortal  sting  for  Edenhurst.  Cohen  charges 
you  ten,  Gabriel  fifteen  per  cent,  because 
you  don't  let  them  have  your  title-deeds. 
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Still  Edenhurst  can  pay  five  thousand  a 
year." 

^^  Alplionsine  must  be  maintained.  If  I 
give  up  appearances  there  will  be  a  crash. 
My  God  !  what  am  I  to  do  ?  "  The  wretched 
woman  wrung  her  hands  and  rocked  her- 
self to  and  fro,  until,  catching  sight  of  her 
convulsed  face  in  a  mirror,  she  became 
suddenly  and  rigidly  calm. 

"That  is  better,"  said  Duval.  "Now 
about  these  speculations.  You  have  been 
backing  your  opinion  recklessly.  I  saw 
your  broker  to-day ;  you  contradicted  my 
instructions,  and  so  you  are  left  with — let 
me  see — two  hundred  thousand  Muttons, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Khedives  on  hand.  Unlucky  that  I  was 
in  the  wilds  of  Atlas,  yet  I  telegraphed  to 
sell  three  weeks  since.  The  differences 
have  accumulated  to  forty  thousand  on  your 
stock,  and  it  is  falling." 

A  vacant  look  spread  over  Madame 
Cheneviere's  face.  Her  mouth  changed  its 
curves,  and  formed  into  an  imbecile  grin. 
M.  Duval  saw  coming  a  fit  of  foolish 
laughter.     He  hastily  poured  some  chloro- 
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form  on  his  handkerchief  and  covered  her 
month.  She  was  silenced  and  qnieted, 
nearly  to  unconsciousness.  He  sat  looking 
intently  at  her  until  she  began  to  revive — 
tired,  shattered — but  sane.  She  shivered 
and  looked  about  her  with  strange  terror. 

"  Has  any  one  been  here  ?  " 

"  ISTo,  have  no  fear,  give  me  full  ]30wers 
to  act  for  you.  Sign  this;  it  will  authorize 
me  to  sign  cheques  and  act  for  you.  We 
will  weather  the  storm." 

"  Not  by  any  crime,  Duval,  not  that  at 
least." 

"  What  ideas !  you  shall  buy  half-a- 
million  to-morrow  for  a  fall — hedge  don't 
you  see  ?  It  would  not  suit  my  Samaritan- 
ship  just  now  to  have  a  scandal." 

"  Duval,  do  you — do  you  think  I  shall 
end  that  way  !  " 

"  What !  go  mad — don't  dwell  on  the 
thought  or  you  may." 

"  My  mother's  end." 

"  Just  so,  and  Sir  Ernest  and  his  fair 
wife  would  shut  you  up." 

"  Ah  !  I  drove  out  to   Hanwell  to   look 
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at  the  outside,  you  told  me  of  it.  Duval, 
you  only  know  my  secret  fear.  Protect 
me  from  myself  and  from  everybody.  Do 
what  vou  like,  but  never  let  me  be  shut 
up." 

"  Hush  !  I  will  guard  you.  Not  too  much 
of  this  !  "  and  he  took  up  the  glass  measure 
which  still  smelt  of  opium.  "  Now  go  to 
bed  and  be  calm.  We  will  use  Edenhurst 
credit  prudently,  and  become  rich — rich  to 
millions  !  Write  what  I  want  here.  So." 
He  stood  over  her  as  she  wrote.  "  That's 
well,"  he  said,  as  he  folded  the  paper  and 
put  it  in  a  pocket-book  as  neat  as  were  all 
his  appointments.  With  a  charming  bow 
he  left  the  room,  and  shut  the  hall  door 
softly  behind  him. 

Lady  Harlay  heard  the  slight  noise. 
She  looked  over  the  stairs  to  see  if  Sir 
Ernest  had  come  in;  the  light  from  her 
mother's  open  door  led  her  down.  How- 
ever much  Madame  Cheneviere  resented 
interruption  her  daughter  dared  not  put 
off  inquiry  touching  M.  Duval's  threats. 
Whatever  the  unaccountable  dread  Alphon- 
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sine  had  of  approacliiiig  her  mother's 
secrets  she  was  nerved  at  last  to  insist  on 
some  measure  of  confidence. 

Without  knocking  as  was  usual  to  her. 
Lady  Harlay  went  quickly  in.  Her  mother 
sat  at  her  bureau,  the  pen  still  in  her  hand 
with  which  she  had  empowered  M.  Duyal 
to  act  for  her.  She  stared  blankly  at  the 
blank  wall  opposite,  and  seemed  not  to  hear 
her  daughter. 

Lady  Harlaj  had  come  into  the  room 
suspicious,  and  fiercely  urgent  to  remove 
whatever  reproach  might  rest  on  her 
family  and  to  know  if  danger  threatened 
it.  At  whatever  cost,  she  would  no  longer 
be  at  the  mercy  of  M.  Duval's  threats.  She 
would  drag  her  mother  out  of  his  nets  with 
ail  the  energy  of  her  stronger  will.  If  need 
be  she  would  act  for  all  in  that  house.  She 
came  into  the  room  hauofhtv  and  hand- 
some  in  the  pride  of  her  youth  and  strong 
vitahty. 

But  an  inexpHcable  dread,  a  subtle  sense 
of  evil  seized  her  as  she  waited  a  second 
for  her  mother  to  speak. 

She  could  not  but  check  her  steps  ;  the 
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stunned  terror  in  Madame  Cheneviere's 
eyes  frightened  her. 

"  Mother,"  she  said  at  last,  "  has  Ernest 
been  here  ?     What  is  the  matter  ?  " 

With  a  long,  shuddering  sigh  Madame 
Cheneviere  roused  herself.  Her  face 
recovered  its  stolid  reserve. 

''  What  are  you  doing  here  ?  You  know 
I  will  not  be  doo-o^ed.  Yes,"  she  added,  for 
Lady  Harlay's  eyes  rested  on  the  laudanum 
bottle,  "  I  take  opium,  what  is  that  to  you, 
why  have  you  been  spying  here  ?  " 

Lady  Harlay  was  reheved  ;  her  mother's 
angry  words  removed  the  overpowering 
dread  which  had  beset  her. 

"  I  wish  you  would  trust  me,  mother,  I 
have  a  right  to  know." 

"You  have  no  risrht  to  know,  and  I 
refuse  to  trust  you,"  said  Madame  Chene- 
viere coldly. 

"  Why  does  'M,  Duval  dare  to  talk  of  his 
protection  in  this  house  ?  " 

"  Hush,  be  silent,  I  command  you  as 
your  mother." 

"  That  is  impossible  any  more.  I  will 
know." 
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As  Lady  Harlaj  spoke,  Madame  Chene- 
viere  had  emptied  the  bottle  of  laudanum 
into  the  measure  glass,  and  had  turned  so 
as  to  hide  the  movement  of  her  head.  "You 
will  know — soon." 

But  the  glass  was  struck  out  of  her 
hand  before  she  had  put  it  to  her  lips. 

"  Mother  !  "  the  contempt  passed  out  of 
Alphonsine's  face,  and  it  softened  as  it  had 
never  done  before.  Her  mother  sat  panting 
and  at  bay,  a  wild  hatred  in  her  eyes. 

"  Let  us  forget  the  past,  mother.  Come 
upstairs  now  and  go  to  bed.  Poor 
mother  !  " 

The  breakdown  of  a  nature  we  have 
looked  on  as  rugged  and  impenetrable  is  a 
shock  A^hich  Alphonsine  felt  as  her  mother 
crouched  in  her  chair,  and  shook  with  dry- 
eyed  sobs.  At  last  tears  relieved  her  pas- 
sion, and  her  daughter  drew  close  to  her 
and  stroked  her  grey  hair.  It  had  escaped 
from  the  diamond  pin,  an  Eden  heirloom, 
which  Madame  Cheneviere  had  worn  that 
night  for  the  first  time. 

"  Poor  mother,"  repeated  Lady  Harlay 
very  quietly,  and  the  broken  creature  let 
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herself  be  led  away  from  tlie  bewildering 
anxieties,  mental  and  material,  that  haunted 
the  room. 

With  kindly  tact  that  was  suddenly  be- 
gotten by  the  revelation  of  her  mother's 
weakness,  Lady  Harlay  locked  up  the 
bureau.  She  gave  her  mother  the  key  of 
it,  for  she  saw  how  hungrily  her  actions 
were  watched.  It  was  no  time  for  remon- 
strance or  constraint. 

There  seemed  a  spell  in  the  words 
"  pauvre  maman  "  that  Alphonsine  loved  to 
say.  Might  not  her  own  child's  lips  some 
day  say  it  ?  She  never  had  before  patiently 
and  lovingly  seen  her  mother  to  bed,  and 
when  she  left  her  it  was  with  a  resolve  to 
do  more  for  her.  What  would  the  world 
be  without  its  ties  of  blood  ?  for  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  action  for  good  of  natural 
emotions.  Precious  taskmasters  enforcing 
duty,  and  guides  to  the  porch  of  highest 
science.  The  vigorous  nature  of  Alphon- 
sine could  not  but  be  influenced  by  the 
simple  conditions  of  her  being.  The  har- 
mony -with  natural  law  possible  to  healthy 
souls  not  yet  baptized  into  the  more  com- 
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plex  harmonies  of  the  supernatural  order 
was  attainable  by  her  healthy  organization. 
And  so  marriage  and  motherhood  worked 
well  for  her.  The  filial  piety  roused  by 
her  mother's  state  ripened  yet  further  the 
good  of  her  human  instincts.  If  she  had 
not  the  supreme  help  of  authoritative  reli- 
gion, she  had  at  least  been  preserved  from 
the  injuries  of  unauthorized  fanaticism  and 
of  an  unmeant  credo. 

"  Mr.  Dene,  I  hear  that  if  your  value 
were  added  up  you  are  worth  two  millions 
of  money,  is  it  true  ?  " 

Mrs.  Eden  was  posting  letters  at  the 
Knightsbridge  office,  and  Mr.  Dene  stopped 
to  speak  to  her.  It  was  the  morning  after 
Mrs.  Harlay's  party. 

"  What  a  question !  you  should  have 
given  me  notice  of  it.  Are  you  commis- 
sioner of  Income  Tax  ?  " 

''  I  want  to  know  why  you  don't  sub- 
scribe to  the  Samaritan  circles  ?  " 

"  Shall  you  ?  " 

"  I !  I  am  going  to  give  up  my  Victoria. 
I  will  hire  a  brougham  to  take  me  to  the 
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workhouse  when  I  have  to  go  in.  I'd  take 
to  Samaritanism  at  home,  just  to  see  some- 
thing of  our  '  flesh  and  blood,'  but  I  can't 
afford  to  be  anything  that  is  the  fashion. 
There  is  so  much  money  splashed  on  every- 
thing now-a-days  by  handfuls,  that  widows' 
mites  are  absolutely  useless.     But  you  ?  " 

"  I  can't  afford  it  either.  What  can  one 
do  for  seven  millions'  worth  of  mendicancy 
in  the  way  of  money  ?  We  start  with  about 
that." 

"  The  '  art  of  alms  '  is  certainly  dead," 
said  Mrs.  Eden,  "  no  good  trying  to  gal- 
vanize it.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  immoral. 
But  the  art  of  peace — M.  Duval's  circles. 
I  like  the  notion  ;  there  is  a  suggestion  of 
human  progress  in  it." 

"  Peace  is  for  men  of  good  will.  Do  you 
believe  in  his  ?  " 

"  Good  will  to  succeed ;  yes.  Every- 
thing is  possible  in  our  times,  and  he  might 
put  out  war,  you  know,  by  making  us  un- 
inflammable. Now  you  are  doing  exactly 
the  opposite,  you  are  piling  up  combus- 
tibles." 

*'  I  don't  object  to  combustibles  in  this 
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March  weather.  Please  let  me  walk  your 
way,  and  tell  me  what  you  mean." 

"You  are  going  to  spend  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  on  a  church  !  " 

"Yes,  if  the  masons  don't  strike  per- 
manently, 1  am." 

"  And  you  can't  afford  a  yearly  guinea 
to  the  circles  ?  " 

"  They  might  cost  me  my  two  millions 
some  day.  I'm  too  great  a  coward,  too 
selfish  a  fellow  to  help  internationalism  in 
any  shape." 

"  Yet  you're  not  half  English." 

"  Object  to  me  as  much  as  you  please, 
but  please  object  still  more  to  M.  Duval. 
Which  road  are  you  taking  ?  " 

"  I'm  going  to  St.  George's  Hospital  to 
say  I  can't  be  a  visitor  there  after  May, 
and  then  I  mean  to  walk  home.  I  heard 
last  night  about  your  extraordinary  idea 
of  building  a  big  church,  a  sort  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  Whitechapel." 

"  I  did  not  expect  you  to  call  it  extra- 
ordinary, Mrs.  Eden,  that  was  a  word  you 
picked  up  from  others." 

"  Oh,  '  others '  use    worse   words   than 
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that  about  it.  There  was  a  Sussex  and 
Kent  gathering  at  Mrs.  Harlay's,  and  your 
neighbours  are  bound  to  look  after  their 
biggest  squire.  Let  me  see.  Romanist 
superstition,  foreign  insolence,  mediseval 
survival,  a  bid  for  heaven  or  a  baronetcy, 
a  bargain  with  the  devil,  a  waste  of  forty 
pence  better  given  to  the  poor,  a  papal  ag- 
gression, mental  weakness ;  altogether,  it  is 
an  unheard-of  and  wicked  thing  in  the  land 
that  you  should  set  up  a  hundred  thousand 
pound  shrine  for  an  obsolete,  immoral,  and 
politically  dangerous  idolatry.  '  There  will 
be  confessionals  in  every  corner,'  said 
Lady  Bracy,  "  it  will  be  a  den  of  Irish 
roughs." 

"  Perhaps  not  worse  a  den  of  thieves 
than  Half-Moon  Street  Chapel." 

"  But  is  this  after  all  a  moment  for 
more  Roman  Catholic  churches  ?  " 

"It  is  a  moment  to  reconcile  commu- 
nism and  Christian  theology,  particularly 
in  England." 

"  You  will  never  get  the  Roman  plant  to 
thrive  in  British  soil.  It  is  too  gritty,  too 
much  coal  and  iron  and  cotton  shoddy  for 
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your  roses  of  Sliaron,  and  lilies,  and  palms. 
How  could  Fra  Angelico  work  at  Rochdale?" 

"  A  greater  tlian  Fra  Angelico  is  there 
already." 

"  Well,  Hildebrand,  Dominic,  and  all 
your  doctors  if  you  like." 

"  A  stronger  man  than  any  of  them  is 
busy  in  our  midst,  particularly  in  our 
working  centres." 

"  I  see  what  you  mean,"  said  Mrs.  Eden, 
after  a  moment's  embarrassed  silence, 
"  and  you  are  so  adaptive  you  can  make 
yourselves  suit  all  regimes.  There  is  dis- 
ingenuousness  even  in  that,  something 
about  you  that  suggests  an  octopus,  I 
don't  mean  you  personally.  Make  your 
church  ever  so  splendid,  there  will  hang 
about  it  a  scent  of  crypts  and  secret 
intrigue  and  foreign  interference,  all  that 
keeps  plain  English  folk  away;  as  for 
scientific  men,  your  dogmas  will  always 
scare  them." 

"  You  are  a  very  charming  woman  mean- 
time," said  Mr.  Dene,  "  and  here  we  are  at 
St.  George's.  Shall  you  be  at  home  this 
afternoon  ?  " 
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*'  I  shall  not  be  five  minutes  here  ;  wait 
and  walk  back  with  me,  and  I  will  prove 
I  am  not  a  'charming  woman.'"  Mrs. 
Eden  was  about  to  do  the  honours  of  her 
hospital,  and  ask  Mr.  Dene  to  wait  for  her 
inside  its  portal,  but  she  observed  that  the 
porter  received  her  friend  with  ostentatious 
respect,  and  that  he  was  immediately 
button-holed  by  a  great  man  of  the  place. 

"  You  are  quite  at  home  here,"  she  said, 
with  some  curiosity,  when  she  rejoined  him. 

She  thought  she  knew  Mr.  Dene  well, 
but  she  was  continually  surprised  by  some 
unexpected  trait  or  action  of  his.  In  fact, 
she  had  not  the  range  of  ideas  wherewith 
to  judge  him,  and  so  he  frequently  contra- 
dicted her  conception  of  him.  At  first 
sight  he  was  so  eminently  a  man  of  the 
day,  specially  well  dressed,  and  of  the 
nineteenth  century  to  all  appearance,  that 
she  had  not  yet  learnt  to  measure  him  by 
any  but  a  contemporary  standard.  The 
noblest  hero  is  dwarfed  by  his  monkey  and 
other  yet  lower  relationships,  in  our  respect. 
If  Plato  or  Shakespeare,  Phidias  or  St. 
Jerome,  were   to  travel,  bags,   rugs,  and 
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cigars  complete,  in  a  Pullman's  car,  who 
would  notice  tlieir  divine  talk,  except, 
perhaps,  to  snarl  criticism  on  it,  which 
would  prove  superior  power  and  knowledge 
in  Mr.  Daily  Omniscience  their  listener. 

"  I'm  glad  I  never  was  '  at  home '  at 
St.  George's,  though  hospitals  are  about 
the  best  examples  of  your  lost  '  art  of  alms.' 
I  built  a  convalescent  home  for  them  on  a 
Sussex  down,  and  they  are  pleased  to  be  civil." 

''  That  was  better  than  your  White- 
chapel  idea." 

"  I  think  not.  Cure  and  care  of  the 
emotions  is  more  urgent  just  now  than 
cure  and  care  of  the  sick.  If  there  were 
more  churches  we  mightn't  want  so  many 
hospitals,  so  many  policemen,  or  so  many 
paternal  permissive  bills." 

"  I  don't  see." 

"  I'm  so  glad  you  don't.  Large  truths 
elude  vision.  The  possessors  of  them  are 
always  more  or  less  mysterious  to  the 
commonalty ;  '  Jesuits,'  you  know,  mem- 
bers of  a  secret  society;  horrid,  hidden 
worshippers  of  an  ass's  head  ever  since 
Nero's  time." 
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"  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  violent !  " 

"  Please  be  quite  sure  of  it  at  last.  Come 
some  day  and  see  one  of  the  dens  among 
which  my  church  is  to  be  built." 

"  Yes,  you  will  show  me  the  extreme  of 
human  degradation.  I  have  read  about  the 
sort  of  thing,  and  then  you  will  tell  me 
Gothic  arches,  cloth  of  gold,  and  very 
gorgeous  altars  will  mend  matters.  It  is 
too  late  for  Ritualism." 

"  But  not  too  late  for  sacrifices.  My 
dear  Mrs.  Eden,  no  great  nation  ever 
existed  that  did  not  rely  on  a  great 
religion;  to  declare  the  meaning  and 
noble  uses  of  labour,  and  to  emancipate  its 
heroes,  is  an  urgent  mission  now." 

"  England  will  not  accept  the  lights  of 
old  Europe  as  her  guides.  Why  go  back 
to  mediaBval  ideas  ?  " 

"  We  need  not  go  back,  we  are  of  the 
eternal  present." 

''  I  hate  controversy,"  said  Mrs.  Eden 
frowning,  "  at  least  Christian  controversy  ; 
it  is  obsolete  for  every  one  who  is  really  in 
the  forefront." 

"  Let  us  hope  so.   At  least  the  Protestant 
G  2 
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giant  does  little  more  than  bite  his  nails, 
as  the  pilgrim  of  the  '  Progress  '  comes  up 
out  of  the  valley  of  death.  Yet  for  some 
the  questions  of  the  schools  are  turning  up 
again.  For  myself,  I  confess  I  cannot 
care  about  the  precise  moment  that  Adam 
received  the  breath  of  hfe,  or  of  how  many 
molecules  he  was  made ;  Adam  in  White- 
chapel  requires  immediate  consideration." 

"  One  hears  too  much  of  him,"  said 
Mrs.  Eden  half  impatiently,  "  he  is  the 
Frankenstein  monster  of  everybody  in 
broadcloth ;  Eve  in  Belgravia  is  more 
amusing." 

They  had  reached  Ebury  Street,  and  were 
close  to  Mrs.  Eden's  door.  Mr.  Dene 
turned  and  looked  straight  into  Elizabeth's 
eyes.  "  It  does  not  suit  you  to  use  this 
jargon,  it  is  unworthy  of  you ;  suffering 
should  enlarge  noble  hearts." 

''It  depends  on  the  sort  of  suffering," 
said  Mrs.  Eden,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

Her  servant  opened  the  door  as  she 
spoke. 

"  A  gentleman  is  waiting  to  see  you  in 
the  drawing-room,  ma'am ;  this  is  his  card." 
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"  Sir  Ernest  Harlay  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Eden,  and  slie  whitened  visibly  in  the  cold 
spring  sunshine.  "  Won't  you  come  in, 
Mr.  Dene?" 

"  Another  time,"  he  said,  raising  his 
hat ;  his  face  seldom  betrayed  suspicion  or 
annoyance. 

Mrs.  Eden  stayed  a  minute  in  the  passage 
to  steady  her  nerves.  After  a  talk  with 
Mr.  Dene  she  always  felt  a  better  and 
nobler  woman.  Their  conversation  had 
never  before  touched  so  nearly  on  the 
merits  of  his  creed,  and  she  had  not  had 
much  occasion  to  think  of  how  different  the 
ground  on  which  he  stood  was  from  hers. 
To  attack  and  object,  incredulity  and  denial, 
had  been  habitual  with  her  ;  she  had  found 
a  certain  strength  in  the  attitude  of  doubt, 
a  certain  excuse  for  her  weakness  of  two 
years  since.  Yet  the  superior  strength  of 
faith  startled  her  when  she  found  it  in  a 
man  like  Mr.  Dene.  And  when  with  him 
she  seemed  raised  to  a  higher  level  of 
humanity ;  he  opened  for  her  wider  hori- 
zons ;  he  harmonized  life  and  the  great 
figures,  typical    and    real,    of    the  nobler 
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literatures  seemed  less  phantasmal,  as  slie 
knew  liim  better  the  present  age  of  dis- 
couraged suspense  less  tyrannous. 

He  had  not  before  spoken  so  authorita- 
tively, "  lectured  "  she  called  it,  but  he  had 
influenced  her  by  a  passing  word — a  look 
— how  she  hardly  knew,  but  when  she  was 
with  him  she  almost  lost  the  disgust  of  self, 
the  pain  of  scorn  from  which  she  suffered. 
The  thought  of  him  checked  in  her  many 
f  olhes,  and  kept  her  intellectual  restlessness 
latent.  The  broad  reasonableness  and 
common  sense  of  his  judgments  strength- 
ened her,  and  after  being  with  him  para- 
doxes seemed  less  witty  ;  the  last  neology, 
the  *'  best  things  going,"  lost  their  charm. 
She  recognized  him  as  morally  bigger  than 
any  other  man  she  knew.  And  he  revived 
in  her  her  old  self,  when  she  had  worshipped 
power  and  will,  when  she  had  been  of 
sixteenth-century  Italian  mood ;  he  put  her 
back  to  the  time  when  she  could  look  for  an 
hour  together  at  a  Venetian  portrait  or  at  a 
Luini  face,  and  see  in  them  a  will  for  evil  or 
a  will  for  good,  a  more  powerful  indivi- 
duality, whether  for  revolt  or  obedience,  but 
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in  all  the  great  men  painted  by  the  great 
masters  of  Italy  a  clearer  reflection  of  Him 
whose  pleasure  it  is  that  we  should  in  our 
freedom  of  will  share  His  divinity — whether 
to  good  or  bad  ends,  still  in  its  freedom, 
God-like. 

And  since  the  time  when  he  met  her  at 
Chamouni,  now  nearly  three  years  since, 
Rudolf  Dene  had  seen  in  Elizabeth  Eden  the 
one  woman  for  him.  He  had  loyally 
kept  her  out  of  sight  during  her  marriage 
and  early  widowhood,  but  hers  had  been 
the  eyes  that  wherever  he  was,  haunted 
him  with  their  questioning ;  hers  the  curved 
lips,  half  sad,  half  disdainful  in  their  smile 
which  he  longed  to  kiss  into  joy  and  wife-like 
humility.  He  recognized  in  her  the  capacity 
for  fullest  life  and  love,  stunted  and  set 
astray  as  yet  by  circumstance.  He  had  the 
patience  of  a  great  hope  and  the  forbearance 
of  a  man  whose  prize  is  too  great  for  risks  ; 
his  own  life  was  full,  his  powers  ample  ; 
intellectually  and  physically  he  had  trained 
himself  and  been  educated  to  a  high 
standard.  But  if  Ehzabeth  Eden  would — 
and  she  alone  of  women  could  reflect  his 
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love — his  powers  would  be  doubled  and  his 
life  completed.  His  wliole  being  would  be 
mated  towards  the  fulfilment  of  all  its 
ends.  He  could  afford  to  wait,  to  gain 
gradually  his  place  in  his  Joconde's  regard, 
and  meantime  to  encompass  her  with  care 
that  yet  left  her  free  for  the  full  develop- 
ment of  her  nature.  Such  development 
as  could  be  had  in  the  little  world  she 
knew,  and  among  its  lesser  souls,  and  in 
spite  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  follies  a  la 
mode. 

Her  behaviour  at  the  crisis  of  her  life, 
when  she  found  her  love  cast  away,  her  home 
gone,  and  her  conscience  clouded  by  the 
dark  shadowthat  had  crossedit  had  attached 
him  to  her  with  a  profound  respect.  He 
truly  worshipped  her,  for  he  was  so  well 
trained  in  worship  of  the  Highest  that  he 
could  frankly  worship  His  creatures  with 
due  and  not  undue  reverence. 

No  one  understood  her  faults  as  he  did  ; 
no  one  equally  valued  her  qualities.  He 
waited  wisely  until  she  too  might  worship 
in  him  her  counterpart. 
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OHAPTEH  Y. 

Mrs.  Eden  had  often  met  Sir  Ernest  Har- 
lay  since  the  interview  in  which  their  half 
engagement  had  been  confessed  a  mistake. 
The  release  of  Edenhnrst  to  the  Chene- 
vieres,  had  accustomed  her  to  them.  Lady 
Harlay  had  shown  good  feeling  and  tact, 
not  only  in  the  main  arrangements,  but  in 
the  more  trying  details  of  the  transfer. 
She  recognized  the  generosity  of  Mrs. 
Eden's  justice;  she  tried  to  rival  her  in 
such  trifles  as  were  within  her  control. 
And  at  first  Madame  Cheneviere  stunned 
by  her  new  position,  had  left  her  daughter 
some  freedom  in  disposal  of  nick-nacks,  in 
continuance  of  Mrs.  Eden's  charities  and 
in  many  courtesies  of  which  Elizabeth  was 
hardly  conscious,  but  which  eased  to  her 
some  of  the  pain  of  disinheritance.     When 
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Harlay  Abbot  had  been  sold  Mrs.  Eden 
was  sorry,  so  sorry  that  she  wrote  a  few 
words  of  kindly  sympathy  through  his 
wife  to  Sir  Ernest.  So  no  actual  breach 
of  acquaintance  had  divided  them,  though 
friendship  was  over. 

She  was  all  the  more  startled  by  a  visit, 
and  one  at  that  hour,  from  Sir  Ernest 
Harlay.  It  was  true  as  she  remembered 
that  his  enthusiasms  had  always  so  over- 
borne his  social  habits  that  at  the  bidding 
of  a  ''  word "  found  at  random,  and  that 
struck  his  imagination  equally  without 
sequence,  he  would  pay  a  visit  even  at 
one  o'clock  and  ask  for  a  confidential  inter- 
view even  with  Mrs.  Eden. 

We  have  been  told  how  unconscious 
cerebration  can  form  thoughts.  It  would 
not  be  easy  to  gauge  the  emotional 
action  that  goes  on  until  a  gesture,  a  look, 
crystallizes  the  latent  passion,  and  in  a 
second  fear,  hatred,  love  or  anger  live  in 
us  full-grown  or  nearly  so. 

Sir  Ernest  stood  by  the  drawing-room 
fire  watching  the  flames.  His  back  was 
towards  the  door,  and  though  he  hurriedly 
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turned  wlien  Mrs.  Eden  came,  sometliing 
in  his  first  attitude  recalled  to  her  all  the 
past  which  had  seemed  out  of  sight  before. 
The  cruelty  which  was  in  her  and  in  all 
strong  women,  and  which  may  lie  dor- 
mant till  they  are  conscious  of  weakness, 
asserted  itself.  But  because  of  it  she  met 
with  winning  kindness  Sir  Ernest's  stiff 
greeting.  She  liked  to  have  him  there  in 
her  house,  and  to  know  that  he  was  quite 
unloved  by  her.  She  had  a  certain  pleasure 
which  she  would  not  have  acknowledged 
to  herself  in  measuring  his  littleness,  and 
proving  that  she  was  no  longer  under  the 
spell  of  her  mistaken  hero-worship. 

And  he — he  was  trying  to  do  very  right. 
He  had  not  his  old  assurance  of  Divine 
guidance,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  strug- 
gling to  act  uprightly  by  the  light  of  those 
will  o'  the  wisps,  good  motives. 

His  words  seemed  to  choke  him.  He 
looked  on  the  ground  under  the  steady 
light  in  Mrs.  Eden's  agate  eyes.  But  it 
was  her  will  to  set  him  at  ease  the  better 
to  play  with  him.  Her  paws  were  velvety, 
but  the  claws  were  sharp  underneath. 
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"  I  have  come  early,"  lie  said  with  an 
effort,  "  because  I  must  not  delay  to  warn 
you.     Have  nothing  to  do  with  this  Duval." 

"  M.  Duval  seems  to  excite  dislike.  I 
have  just  been  warned  in  the  same  sense 
by  another  friend.  But  it  must  be  serious 
when  you  come  to  tell  me." 

"It  is  serious.  He  is  not  a  safe  ac- 
quaintance.    It  is  my  duty  to  tell  you." 

"  A  strange  duty  for  you  to  undertake. 
Why?" 

"  Strange — certainly  that  I  should  ven- 
ture in  any  way  to  serve  you." 

"  I  am  much  obliged  all  the  same,  but 
I  should  like  to  know  why  you  feel  a 
'  call,'  as  you  would  say,  to  protect  me 
from  M.  Duval." 

"  Because  circumstances — most  unhappy 
circumstances — have  brought  the  true  his- 
tory of  M.  Duval  to  my  knowledge.  He 
is  Genevese.  He  was  in  M.  Cheneviere's 
service." 

"  His  Excellency  the  Morocco  Minister 
in  a  shopkeeper's  service  !  " 

"Yes,"   said   Sir  Ernest,  as   if  he  were 
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repeating  a  task.  "  I  fear  not  a  faithful 
servant." 

"  But  fears  are  botli  too  mucli  and  too 
little  in  a  case  like  this.  If  M.  Duval  is  a 
dishonest  adventurer  his  English  sup- 
porters ought  to  know.  The  Duke  of 
Eastcheap  for  instance." 

"  I  cannot  have  mj  family  affairs  pub- 
lished," said  Sir  Ernest,  looking  down. 
''  Dukes  of  Eastcheap  can  very  well  shift 
for  themselves,  but  you  at  least  shall  have 
no  more  wrong  at  our  hands  if  I  can  help 
it." 

''  I  have  had  no  wrong  at  the  hands  of 
your  family,"  said  Mrs.  Eden  proudly.  "I 
have  had  rather  kindness,  and  I  thank  you 
now  for  telling  me  about  M.  Duval.  I 
should  have  had  nothing  in  any  case  to  do 
with  him." 

She  glanced  at  her  old  hero.  He  looked 
ill,  the  old  light  in  his  eyes  was  dulled. 
She  left  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  curiosity, 
and  curiosity  as  to  the  inner  being  of 
others  was  dangerously  strong  in  her.  She 
said,    with   a   different   and   softer    voice, 
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"  Yes,  thank  you  for  trusting  me  with  this 
knowledge,  you  can  in  all  matters  trust  my 
good-will  to  you  and  your  family." 

Sir  Ernest  got  up  and  walked  to  the 
window  to  hide  the  quivering  of  his  lips. 
He  had  been  vexed  by  letters,  snubbed  by 
an  old  friend,  and  borne  a  stormy  morning 
at  his  home.  He  longed  for  one  taste  of 
his  old  life,  when  hope  and  faith  were 
vivid,  when  he  had  done  well  in  his  regi- 
ment, when  the  traditions  of  Harlay  Abbot 
backed  him  and  kept  his  courage  high  as 
English  gentleman,  even  though  it  were 
mortgaged  to  the  last  acre. 

Entangled  with  these  Genevese,  for  the 
moment  a  dependent  on  them,  there  was 
great  bitterness  in  his  heart  as  he  stood 
before  the  woman  whose  treasure  of  love 
had  been  his.  Life  had  been  hard  and 
real  to  him  of  late,  and  its  realities  had 
been  degrading.  He  had  given  up  trying 
to  apply  texts  to  it. 

In  Mrs.  Eden's  drawing-room  the  old 
times  rushed  back  on  him,  and  he  had  to 
be  silent  as  he  stood  by  the  window. 

So  Elizabeth  was  further  tempted  to  the 
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foolish  words,  "  Trust  me.  Let  me  be  as 
we  agreed,  always  your  friend."  And  in 
the  full  certainty  of  her  own  indifference 
she  lightly  touched  his  arm,  for  he  did 
not  answer.  At  last  he  looked  round  and 
saw  her  sweet  eyes  resting  on  him,  and  her 
sweet  firm  mouth  serious  in  concern  for 
him,  and  hers  seemed  to  him  the  face  of  a 
pitiful  angel. 

But  it  was  not,  or .  she  would  not  have 
listened  to  him  as  he  told  her  of  his  mise- 
ries at  home.  lie  was  half-ashamed  of 
them  as  they  got  put  into  words,  yet  he 
could  not  stay  himself  from  opening  all 
his  heart  before  her  serious  eyes  and  her 
passionless  grave  face.  The  very  fall  of 
her  hands  in  their  white  languor  of 
womanly  strength  led  him  on. 

And  now  and  then  she  said  kind,  wise 
words  to  him,  for  she  had  plenty  of  imagi- 
nation, and  understood  better  than  she  felt 
his  trouble.  She  looked  thoughtfully  at 
him  and  was  sorry  for  him,  and  wondered 
how  he  had  ever  seemed  a  hero  to  her. 
And  yet,  after  all,  he  was  better  worth 
liking,  and  nearer  being '  true  even  as  she 
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led  liim  on  by  her  sweet  calm  face,  and 
gracious  eyes  to  make  complaints,  and  say 
bitter  things  he  should  never  have  spoken. 

It  came  on  him  very  suddenly  that  she 
could  be  his  friend  again.  He  would  have 
judged  his  weakness  impossible  had  he 
had  time  to  think  of  it  all.  For  no  one 
knew  better  the  theories  of  honour  and  high 
feeling  than  he  did,  though  they  had  been 
somewhat  obscured  by  his  misuse  of 
"  texts."  Yet  he  sat  on  talking  to  Mrs. 
Eden  of  his  home  wretchedness,  his  rela- 
tions with  his  wife's  mother,  his  broken 
life,  and  vain  attempts  to  make  another 
for  himself. 

And  Elizabeth  listened.  No  word  had 
been  spoken  that  could  startle  her  or  sug- 
gest any  but  the  baldest  friendship  be- 
tween Sir  Ernest  and  his  listener.  Neither 
had  been  taught  from  their  youth  up,  to 
avoid  as  wrong,  the  occasions  of  wrong. 
So  he  laid  bare  to  her  the  wounds  that 
hurt  him  most,  and  knowing  her  strong 
and  wise  he  asked  her  to  pour  in  oil  and 
wine.  And  here  at  least  Mrs.  Eden  felt 
inclined  to  play  Samaritan.     It  was  a  duty, 
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she  persuaded  herself,  for  she  knew  him 
so  well. 

And  indeed  why  not  ? 

For  she  had  a  logical  mind  that  now 
and  then  drew  conclusions  quite  at  va- 
riance with  respectable  convention.  Now 
and  then  the  fogs  of  the  day  cleared 
under  her  feet,  and  she  saw  something  of 
the  abysses  of  humanity,  and  understood 
that  the  shifting  platform  on  which  she 
stood  was  not  a  rock,  indeed  rather  a 
slide  whereby  descent  was  made  easy. 
Perhaps  she  had  once  or  twice  in  her  life 
thought  such  a  fall  might  not  be  a  true  fall, 
but  rather  heroic  discovery  of  volcanic 
craters  and  desirable  investigation  of  their 
inner  fires.  Why  might  she  not  be  frankly 
pagan,  and  feel  as  Antigone,  or  Alcestis,  or 
Clytemnestra  had  felt,  the  full  stress  of 
passion  ?  Even  in  Ebury  Street  might  she 
not  try  to  live  with  the  great  forms  of 
mythic  Greece,  and  worship  natural  forces 
with  the  sympathy  of  a  kindred  nature  ? 
Why,  she  impatiently  thought,  keep  ]3unc- 
tually  all  rules  of  Christian  asceticism 
when    Christian     sanctions    had     become 

VOL.  III.  H 
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vague  and  its  revelation  outworn.  Site 
had  rebellious  moments  wlien  Common 
Prayer  seemed  weekly  adoration  of  Mrs. 
Grundy  and  the  credos  as  the  noise  of 
many  parrots  full  of  sound  and  fury  signi- 
fying— nothing.  Better  the  cult  of  Diony- 
sos  or  Demeter,  or  any  personation  of 
living  forces  than  to  be  coerced  and 
deafened  by  a  clatter  of  voices  too  un- 
meaning to  be  even  hypocritical. 

These  sick  thoughts  beset  sometimes 
the  strong  beautiful  soul  that  had  been 
thrown  out  of  gear. 

Sir  Ernest  stayed  until  two  o'clock, 
when  luncheon,  stronger  than  love  or 
pity,  intervened,  and  suddenly  remember- 
ing footmen  and  the  decencies  of  Ebury 
Street  he  hastily  got  up  to  go  and  face  his 
world  again. 

Mrs.  Eden  looked  at  him ;  whatever  her 
glimpses  of  Pan  at  other  moments,  the 
great  Lord  of  nature  had  no  word  to  say 
to  her  of  the  wastrel  who  stood  before  her. 
She  had  been  curious,  a  little  cruel,  re- 
solved mutinously  to  forget  what  the 
world   might  say.     Any   revived  love  for 
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Mm  never  crossed  her  fancy.  But  that 
he  should  once  again  be  her  slave  was  not 
so  impossible. 

"  I  have  not  yet  told  you  about  Duval," 
said  Sir  Ernest,  "  you  must  hear  and  then 
judge  if  you  should  receive  him  at  your 
house.  May  I  come  and  see  you  to-mor- 
row?" 

"About  the  same  hour  I  shall  be  at 
home.  I  know  your  Canadian  friend  by 
chance,  are  you  in  earnest  about  that  fur 
secretaryship  ?  " 

"  Grimly  in  earnest." 

He  went  away  with  a  new  sense  of  com- 
fort, so  sweet  that  he  walked  halfway  to 
Richmond  the  better  to  taste  it.  He  even 
forgot  to  be  angry  with  M.  Duval,  since  it 
was  that  distinguished  diplomat's  existence 
which  had  led  him  to  Mrs.  Eden's  house. 
He  was  unusually  civil  to  Madame  Chene- 
viere,  he  went  with  his  wife  to  dine  with 
his  uncle  and  aunt  that  evening,  and  he 
seriously  resolved  to  make  the  best  of  life. 
His  morning  had  brought  him  a  gleam  of 
sunshine,  and  he  had  been  long  shivering 
in  despondency  and  self-distrust.  A  text 
H  2 
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or  two  revived  in  Ms  memory.  He  settled 
to  call  on  Lord  Stockbridge,  his  old  friend 
in  the  gospel.  Yes  !  he  would  be  kinder 
to  his  wife  and  not  so  careless  of  her  sal- 
vation.    He  was  in  perfect  good  faith. 

It  happened  that  business  took  Mr. 
Dene  to  Dene  that  afternoon,  and  he  wrote 
to  excuse  himself  to  Mrs.  Eden  whom  he 
was  to  have  visited.  She  had  given  up 
an  engagement  in  expectation  of  his  com- 
ing, and  she  was  rather  fractious  because 
of  her  disappointment.  She  revenged 
herself  by  letting  her  wit  free  when  a 
pagan  poet,  an  apostle  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Man,  and  a  raving  Wagnerite  called  suc- 
cessively. Mrs.  Harlay  came  in  and  was 
scared  and  inclined  to  gather  Isolda  and 
Alice  under  her  wing  and  shake  the  dust 
of  Ebury  Street  from  her  feet,  but  she  had 
come  on  social  business,  urgently  anxious 
to  utilize  a  very  magnificent  three-tailed 
connexion  of  the  Guise  family. 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  since  I  was 
Elizabeth  Guise,"  said  Mrs.  Eden. 

''  You  ought  to  see  him,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Eden,  you  who  love   music  and  art.     He 
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has   a    delicious   bronze    for    this    year's 
Academy, — Laodamia. ' ' 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  call  it  Villekins  and  his  Dinah, 
she  is  looking  at  the  cold  corpus  of  hei 
loviour,"  said  the  poet. 

"  Poets  are  very  unpoetical  in  private 
life,"  said  Mrs.  Harlay  uneasily ;  she  dis- 
liked and  dreaded  irony.  **  But  anyhow, 
liord  Severn's  gallery  is  to  be  the  event  of 
the  art  season,  I'm  sure,  dear  Mrs.  Eden,  he 
would  like  to  have  a  water-colour  of  yours.'* 

"  To  hang  between  a  Turner  and  a  De 
"Wint !  merci." 

Then  Mrs.  Harlay  drew  Mrs.  Eden  con- 
fidentially aside  and  said,  "  The  truth  is, 
poor  Ernest's  fate  depends  on  Lord 
Severn.  He  can  secure  for  him  that 
secretaryship  in  Canada." 

"  Inconceivable  woman,"  thought  Mrs. 
Eden,  but  she  smiled  amiably,  and  asked 
how  she  could  be  of  use  to  Mrs.  Harlay's 
nephew. 

''  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  thing  that 
Ernest  should  have  to  work  for  his  bread. 
I  hoped  for  your  good  offices  with  Lord 
Severn." 
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''  I  should  have  thought  that  Edenhurst 
would  have  been  enough  for  them,'*  said 
Mrs.  Eden  drily. 

"  Ah  !  dear  friend  !  Poor  Ernest — but 
I  approve  his  independence."  In  fact  Mrs. 
Harlay  approved  any  scheme  which  would 
arrange  money  matters  between  her  hus- 
band and  his  nephew  and  help  her  little 
show  in  the  world.  She  was  a  truly  brave 
woman,  and  often  carried  the  position  she 
attacked  by  sheer  surprise.  ''  Of  course," 
she  went  on  airily,  ''  Edenhurst  will  not 
always  be  under  its  present  strange  manage- 
ment, but  meantime  Ernest  wishes  to  be 
his  own  master.  I  had  hoped  better  things 
for  him — far  other  things."  Here  Mrs. 
Harlay  heaved  a  careful  sigh.  "  But  as  you 
do  not  see  Lord  Severn  now,  of  course  you 
cannot  give  him  a  helping  hand.  He  and 
Alphonsine  dine  with  us  to-day.  I  have 
been  working  for  him  all  the  afternoon." 

With  sweetest  smiles  the  three  ladies 
filed  out. 

"  Severn's  Laodamia  is  a  bad  joke," 
said  the  pagan  poet.  "  Who  were  your 
friends,  Mrs.  Eden?" 
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"  Harlay  of  Half  Moon  Street's  wife  and 
daughters,"  interrupted  the  Apostle  of  Hu- 
manity, ''he  is  cutting  the  ground  from 
under  your  feet,  old  fellow.  He  preaches 
lovely  paganism." 

"  Yes,  he  is  spoiling  it ;  the  idea  of  bar- 
barian Christians  even  touching  the  hem  of 
Here's  garment !  " 

*'  It  has  always  been  the  role  of  success- 
ful religions  to  assimilate  the  great  concep- 
tions of  humanity,  to  pour  our  wine  into 
their  chalices,"  said  Mr.  Gifford,  the 
Apostle  of  Man. 

"  And  Harlay' s  is  a  very  successful 
religion.  If  he  can  but  get  a  bishop 
to  prosecute  him  he  is  a  made  man.  A 
parson  who  confesses  the  '  Unknowable  '  is 
the  best  instance  of  progression  by  anta- 
gonism going.  He  will  forge  ahead  equally 
fast  of  Ritualists  and  Agnostics.  Harlay 
is  a  clever  fellow,  is  Mrs.  Harlay  equal  to 
her  position  ?  " 

"  She  tries  to  be  above  it.  She  also, 
and  her  girls  go  in  for  progression  by 
antagonism.  They  wish  to  be  fast  fine 
ladies." 
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"  They  are  too  late  in  the  field,"  said  the 
poet,  "  that  has  become  very  low  in  the 
sight  of  men.  Now  if  some  one  sufficiently 
Hellene  in  form  would  be  a  pagan  saint, 
an  Aphrodite  wearing  sackcloth,  Ashtaroth 
taking  the  discipline  with  peas  in  her  shoes, 
that  is  what  would  make  a  following. 
Combine  asceticism  and  nature- worship, 
and  you  have  a  first-rate  salad,  but  the 
vinegar  and  oil  must  be  nicely  blended." 

"  We  are  very  old,"  observed  Mrs. 
Eden  ;  "  all  that  has  been  done  before." 

''  The  thing  is  to  attain  the  wearing 
of  sackcloth  without  any  superstition  at 
all,"  said  the  apostle. 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  the  poet,  "  we  can't 
do  yet  without  superstition.  Here's  Strutt 
who  believes  in  one  Wagner  and  Three 
Operas." 

"  No,  we  have  still  to  bear  with  hero- 
worship,"  said  the  apostle,  "  but  that  is  a 
two-edged  sword,  fife  or  death  according 
to  the  side  used." 

*'  Miss  Harlay  is  pretty,"  observed  the 
poet,  "  and  I  should  think,  unconscious  of 
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sackcloth.  Let  us  hope  she  is  strictly 
commonplace." 

"  That  is  rare,  now-a-days,"  said  Mrs. 
Eden,  "  I  pique  myself  on  being  that  excel- 
lent thing  in  woman  however ;  I  have  been 
strictly  commonplace  all  day.  With  all 
our  progress  we  can't  better  the  old  com- 
monplaces of  Sampson's  weakness  and 
Antony's  lapse." 

"  And  have  you  been  playing  Delilah  and 
Cleopatra  ?  " 

"  Are  there  Sampsons  and  Antonys  ?  Can 
one  play  Cleopatra  to  a  mass  of  molecules  ? 
can  plasm  '  leap  like  a  mailed  Bacchus  * 
into  any  one's  arms  ?  I  hope  Paganism 
will  get  ahead  of  Darwinism,  or  your  occu- 
pation's gone,  my  dear  poet." 

"  Vive  le  Commonplace  with  all  my 
heart  since  you  mean  to  be  its  priestess, 
you  will  have  very  few  acolytes.  There 
are  no  bread-and-butter  misses  left  on 
earth." 

"  The  young  ladies  who  were  here  are 
certainly  not  guilty.  One  safeguard 
against  telegraphs  and  telephones  is  that 
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we  are  rapidly  becoming  unintelligible 
Speecli  will  soon  be  one  of  the  lost 
arts." 

"  All !  "  said  tlie  poet,  *'  the  murmur  of 
reeds,  the  song  of  laurel  groves  are  more 
coherent  than  the  noise  they  call  slang." 

The  poet  threatening  poetry  was  a  signal 
for  retreat,  the  symposium  broke  up. 

Mrs.  Eden  had  no  engagement  for  the 
evening,  she  was  restless  and  dissatisfied. 
She  sent  for  a  Hansom,  and,  taking  the 
elderly  Tompkins  with  her,  she  ordered  the 
driver  to  go  by  St.  Giles,  and  Holborn,  to 
Islington  and  Highgate,  thence  trending 
east  by  Hoxton,  Bethnal  Green  and 
Whitechapel,  home. 

He  followed  the  main  streets,  so  she 
could  only  catch  glimpses  of  the  lanes  and 
courts  by  the  mouths  of  which  he  drove. 
Her  serene  face,  pale  and  curious,  looked 
at  the  huddled  humanity,  and  wondered 
what  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people 
she  saw  were  thinking  and  feeling.  When 
she  got  far  east  the  food  bought  and  eaten 
in  the  streets,  and  the  faces  of  the  people, 
were  new  to  her.     As  for  their  clothes,  she 
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had  seen  representations  of  east-end  life, 
and  dress  is  imitable.  But  the  faces  of 
Hoxton  and  Whitechapel  were  different. 
Not  inferior  to  those  of  her  world,  perhaps, 
but  seared  by  passion,  grim  and  grotesque 
as  figures  in  some  mediaeval  dance  of  death, 
yet  without  the  outlook  in  their  eyes  that 
thought  of  death  or  other  life  could  give. 
The  children  grimaced  much  as  their 
elders,  and  by  eager  looks,  by  pose  and 
gesture  showed  that  life  was  intense  in 
them  more  than  in  the  leisurely  classes. 
Their  emotions  must,  to  judge  by  their 
faces,  be  stronger  because  their  necessities 
were  made  real  to  them,  and  pains  and 
pleasures,  not  to  be  evaded,  had  sharpened 
their  senses  to  a  truer  valuation  of  them 
than  ours.  Objects  small  in  our  eyes  were 
more  eagerly  pursued,  as  it  seemed  to  her 
brief  glance,  than  we  pursue  our  larger 
aims ;  there  was  none  of  the  languor  and 
discouragement,  the  weary  curiosity,  the 
inert  sensuality  of  the  more  civihzed 
world ;  life  was  very  living  as  it  worked  in 
the  slime  of  the  eastern  river-side,  and  Mrs. 
Eden  shivered   as    she   felt   in   the   over- 
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breathed,    over-laden  air    tlie   vitality    of 
that  unhouseled,  unannealled  humanity. 

She  theoretically  worshipped  energy  and 
power.  There  were  energy  and  power  in 
this  people  drawn  from  the  breasts  of  their 
stern  mother  Labour.  Not  with  familiar 
creeds,  but  with  these  grim  children  of 
Demeter,  would  professors  of  agnosticism 
have  probably  to  deal.  Bioplasm  is  man- 
ageable in  their  studies  under  the  micro- 
scope, but  not  so  explicable  or  docile  in 
our  working  centres. 

The  cab  passed  vast  blocks  of  lodging- 
houses,  museums,  churches  with  closed 
doors,  mechanics'  institutes,  all  sorts  of 
''homes,"  fine  traps  for  the  working  classes, 
into  which  if  they  would  only  go,  they 
might  be  nicely  trained  to  the  reading  of 
daily  even  weekly  papers,  and  so  come  to 
wish  for  all  kinds  of  disestablishment,  en- 
largement of  franchises,  or  other  new 
political  experiments.  The  working  men 
did  not  go  into  them,  however  agreeably 
baited,  and  the  women  and  children  naturally 
remained  out  in  the  cold. 

Not  very  far  from  the  Tower  the  cabman, 
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who  was  affable  and  Irish,  opened  his  trap 
to  say,  "The  new  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
to  be  here,  ladies,  a  gintleman  from  Sussix 
is  doing  of  it  all.  I  have  driven  him  down 
several  times." 

"  Is  it  Mr.  Dene's  church  ?  " 

"  Don't  know  the  gintleman' s  name,  I'll 
inquire  if  you  please." 

Five  people  professed  total  ignorance, 
which  is  a  safe  course  much  taken  by 
Whitechapel f oik.  Mrs.  Eden,  unaccount- 
ably irritated,  ordered  the  cab  to  Ebury 
Street. 

What  she  had  seen  that  evening  between 
March  twilight  and  flaring  gaslight  made 
discord  with  her  favourite  thoughts ;  she 
was  oppressed  by  the  alien  life  and  by  the 
unknown  world  of  which  she  was  more  con- 
scious that  night  than  she  had  ever  before 
been.  She  took  up  a  review  and  lighted 
on  an  article  of  complacent  homage  to  the 
age  and  its  methods  of  progress,  she  felt 
its  shallowness  and  wished  for  "  somebody  " 
to  come  and  talk  to  her,  yet  hardly  Mr. 
Dene,  his  notion  of  a  church  down  there 
seemed  monomania,  and  he  was  disagreeably 
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certain  of  his  arguments,  and  altogether 
a  priggish  sort  of  domineering  friend,  who 
did  not  know  the  first  word  of  human  love, 
and  never  would.  "  Perhaps,"  and  she 
smiled  to  herself,  *'  men  of  his  creed  and 
our  English  training  avoid  all  such  weak- 
nesses." 

And  so  her  thoughts  ran  on,  and  under- 
neath them  there  was  a  vexed  craving 
for  his  next  visit,  and  she  knew  and  chafed 
against  the  knowledge  that  his  was  a  con- 
straining influence  in  her  life. 

Next  morning  was  persistently  wet. 
Bored  householders  of  the  female  sex,  in 
the  intervals  of  art  needlework,  letter- 
s^a^iting,  and  conversation  with  pet  pugs 
and  collies,  went  to  the  window  to  stare  at 
the  sky  lined  by  slanting  rain  from  the 
east  and  to  watch  draggled  passers-by,  and 
buffeted  umbrellas  in  the  street.  It  was  a 
day  very  trying  to  those  who  have  no  wish 
beyond  being  ''  amused,"  a  day  that  den- 
tists dread  because  of  nervous  tension  for 
their  patients'  teeth  and  tempers,  a  day 
when  restless  hearts  might  jump  into  the 
gulf  of  the  unknown  and  plunge  morally. 
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"  What  can  Ernest  and  papa  be  talking 
about  ?  "  said  Isolda  impatiently,  ''  lie  and 
his  wife  were  yery  jolly  last  night.  What 
is  up,  I  wonder  ?  There  is  the  mater  saying 
'  such  folly,'  which  means  that  papa  and 
Ernest  are  taking  what  they  call  high 
ground.  I  suppose  it's  Ernest,  as  papa 
goes  in  for  breadth." 

Mrs.  Harlay's  observations,  somewhat 
loudly  pitched,  caused  her  husband  who 
was  in  his  study  with  his  nephew  to 
say,— 

"I  do  not  think,  my  dear,  that  your  ask- 
ing Mrs.  Eden's  help  with  Lord  Severn 
was  in  good  taste  or  likely  to  be  the  least 
use.  Of  course  under  the  circumstances 
Ernest  cannot  wish  her  to  put  herself  out 
for  him.     Women  don't  see  these  things." 

"  Women  see  other  things,"  said  Mrs. 
Harlay  vaguely,  too  angry  to  have  definite 
meaning.  "  Ernest  and  you  have  certainly 
done  so  well  in  your  affairs  that  you  need 
no  eyes  more  far-seeing  than  your  own. 
Mrs.  Eden  can  help  Ernest.  Ernest  is 
silly  to  refuse.  He  prefers  to  depend  on 
Madame  Cheneviere.     You  know  very  well, 
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Christopher,  Ernest  owes  you  a  debt  of 
honour." 

"  Which  I  don't  want  paid  by  any  failure 
in  honourable  feeling." 

"  If,"  continued  Mrs.  Harlay,  marching 
bravely  on,  regardless  of  any  flank  attacks, 
"  he  has  so  mismanaged  the  Chenevieres 
that  Edenhurst  is  no  use  to  him,  he  must 
secure  some  place  ;  here  is  one,  and  he  won't 
try  for  it.  Absurd  !  You  are  both  quite 
impracticable.  If  I  had  not  pushed  you 
into  Half  Moon  Street,  my  dear,  we  should 
have  been  in  a  position  I  shudder  to  think 
of." 

"  You  mean  kindly,  Aunt  Harlay,  but  I 
particularly  desire  you  do  not  go  again 
to  Mrs.  Eden  to  ask  any  favour,  or  to  dis- 
cuss my  affairs." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  the  rector,  "  men 
must  decide  here." 

*'  Men  may  abide  the  consequences,"  said 
Mrs.  Harlay,  gathering  her  long  skirt  up 
and  with  stately  and  concentrated  indigna- 
tion passing  through  the  door  held  open 
for  her  by  Sir  Ernest. 

He   was   as    angry    as    she   was.     He 
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exaggerated  wliat  she  had  said  to  Mrs. 
Eden.  It  stung  him  to  the  quick  that  she 
should  carrj  petitions  in  his  behalf  to  that 
proud  inscrutable  woman,  who  had  so  well 
ceased  to  love  him. 

"  I  hope  you  will  know  how  to  stop  this 
interference,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Harlay. 

''  Tut,  tut,  my  dear  fellow,  can  we  stop 
our  womenkind  either  of  us  ?  I  think  I  am 
not  worst  off  in  that  matter." 

Snatching  his  hat  up,  Sir  Ernest  left  the 
house  in  a  rage.  Wind  and  rain  beat  in 
his  face.  He  paused  at  the  end  of  Eccles- 
ton  bridge,  should  he  go  to  his  club  and 
write  to  Mrs.  Eden,  or  go  at  once  and  see 
her  ?  A  gust  of  wind  down  Buckingham 
Gate  Road  turned  his  umbrella  inside  out, 
to  put  it  to  rights  he  crossed  to  the  shelter 
of  Eccleston  Street.  The  trifle  decided 
him.  He  would  explain  to  Mrs.  Eden  that 
his  aunt  had  been  wholly  unauthorized, 
that  from  Elizabeth  he  neither  could  nor 
would  receive  any  favour. 

Mrs.  Eden  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow of  her  little  house,  she  saw  Sir  Ernest's 
sUght  spare  figure  coming  swiftly  along, 

VOL.  III.  I 
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and  she — poked  the  fire !  That  meant 
welcome  if  he  should  come  in.  She  wanted 
change  of  thought.  Eigher  growled  when 
the  hall  door  bell  rang,  then  thought  better 
of  it,  after  a  glance  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye  at  his  mistress,  stretched,  himself  and 
yawned. 

"  I  was  wondering  if  you  really  would 
come  such  a  wet  day,"  said  Mrs.  Eden 
graciously. 

"  I  was  coming  in  any  case,  but  I  want 
instantly  to  tell  you  how  astonished  and 
annoyed  I  am  that  my  aunt  should  have 
come  to  you  about  Lord  Severn  and  that 
fur  business." 

"  Unfortunately  I  never  see  Lord  Severn 
now,  but  I  hope  you  wouldn't  refuse  my 
good  offices." 

"  Not  refuse — yet — but  certainly  never 
ask  for  them.  You  acquit  me  of  that  ? — 
my  aunt  did  not  understand." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Mrs.  Eden  with 
charming  emphasis,  "  now  sit  down  and 
help  me  to  forget  the  rain  and  the  east 
wind,  I  hate  a  morning  that  I  can't  get  out. 
Certainly  I    had  enough  London  air  last 
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niglit,  I  drove  all  about  the  east  end  in  a 
hansom." 

''  Has  Dene  made  you  curious  about  it  ?" 
said  Sir  Ernest  with  constraint. 

"  Don't  you  remember  when  you  used  to 
tell  me  about  missions  down  there  ?  I  can't 
conceive,  do  you  know,  your  exhortations 
being  listened  to  in  the  east ;  I  think  you 
have  given  up  all  that." 

"  Yes,"  said  Sir  Ernest  slowly,  "  I  have 
given  up  all  that,  and  much  more,  too 
much." 

''  Don't  look  so  gloomy,  you  have  other 
things  to  do.  I  fancy  there  is  more  life 
down  in  Whitechapel  than  you  and  your 
people — indeed  I  may  say  our  people — 
have.  Supposing  they  were  to  teach  us  ?  " 
she  looked  curiously  at  him. 

"  Doubtless  they  could  teach  us  many 
lessons  of  content  and  thankfulness  and 
humility." 

*'  Play  Publican  to  our  Pharisee,  that  is 
not  what  I  mean.  Perhaps  they  might 
teach  us  to  live  more  energetically,  teach  us 
the  main  truth.  I  don't  think  we  know  the 
main  truths  of  life  very  well,  not  so  well  as 
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the  main  truths  of  your  '  other  world,'  and 
yet  the  present  is  more  important  than  the 
future." 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right.  Will  you  teach 
me?" 

"  I — I  have  no  credo  of  any  definite  sort, 
you  know ;  I  thought  I  was  catching  yours, 
but  it  was  typhoid  fever  instead.  How 
should  I  know  what  are  main  truths,  I  only 
suspect  myself  and  my  acquaintances  are 
very  ignorant.  What  is  most  important  for 
me  to  be  and  do  ?  I  confess  I  have  no  answer 
ready — and  you  ?  " 

"  For  me,  to  bear  and  be  silent." 

''  Then  comes  in  the  question  how  will 
silence  tell  on  others  ?  there  are  great  con- 
fusions in  morality.  You  are  more  or  less 
a  casuist ;  is  casuistry  a  comfort  ?  " 

"  A  comfort  for  twenty -three  out  of 
twenty-four  hours — for  the  twenty-fourth 
an  agony  of  doubt." 

"  Then  I  had  better  not  take  to  it,  but 
do  what  occurs  to  me  in  all  simplicity  ?  " 

"Your  life  is  happily  simple." 
And  yours,  happily  no  doubt,  complex. 
Whatever  is,  is  best,  that  was  part  of  your 
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optimist  creed,  I  remember.  What  can  you 
have  agonies  of  doubt  about  ?  " 

"  Don't  ask  me — at  least  don't  shake  my 
faith  in  you.  Of  all  human  things  you 
are—" 

"  Better  not  say  what  !  "  said  Mrs. 
Eden,  looking  at  him  with  calm  interest, 
"  you  said  it  all  before,  you  kno\v.  Now 
in  memory  of  that  time  I  wish  to  be  a  real 
good  friend  to  you." 

He  took  her  hand  and  kissed  it  with 
devotion. 

"  I  want  you,  Ernest,  to  be  strong  and 
brave  and  true  to  yourself,  and  not  allow 
agonies  of  doubt  to  distract  you.  Try  to 
understand  why  this  M.  Duval  has  influence 
in  your  family ;  for  my  sake,  as  well  as  on 
other  accounts,  try  to  keep  things  straight 
at  poor  old  Edenhurst ;  you  must  not  let 
everything  be  upset  there — all  the  poor 
old  people  turned  off." 

"I  am  dependent  on  Madame  Chene- 
viere  and  my  wife,"  said  Sir  Ernest  bit- 
terly. 

''  Don't  bj&— I  told  Mrs.  Harlay  I  could 
do  nothing  about  Lord  Severn,  but  I  will 
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see  him  and  try  what  he  will  say — but  it 
must  be  very  secret  if  I  do." 

"  I  can't  have  it,"  muttered  Sir  Ernest, 
as  he  bit  the  fingers  of  his  glove,  "it  is 
all  wrong." 

'*  It  seems  your  immediate  way  out  of 
the  mess — I  see  no  wrong." 

"  Wrong  !  "  he  broke  out  incoherently. 
'*  AYhen  have  I  done  anything  but  wrong 
you,  and  now  when  I  am  a  heart-broken 
man,  you  are  to  be  my  helper.  It  is  too 
hard  to  bear  !"  He  buried  his  face  in  his 
hands. 

He  was  a  poor  hero,  and  she,  as  she 
sat  quietly  and  measured  his  worth  and 
listened  to  him,  was  but  a  poor  heroine 
for  the  half  hour;  more  wrong  perhaps 
now  than  when  she  had  suffered  so  shrewd 
a  fall  about  the  courier's  pocket-book. 
This  was  in  social  opinion,  hov/ever,  a 
more  allowable  game  with  Mephistopheles, 
and  it  came  under  no  police  regulations. 

"We both  made  mistakes,"  she  said  speak- 
ing low,  "  but  your  share  in  mine  is  forgiven 
long  ago.  You  have  the  materials  for  happi- 
ness, you  must  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
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happy ;  Lady  Harlay  has,  I  think,  excellent 
qualities — evident  beauty  and  a  large  for- 
tune in  prospect.  I  don't  think,  after  all, 
you  made  a  mistake,  Ernest." 

"  You  are  hard  on  me — well — you  are 
right,  and  I  mean  to  be — I  am — happy, 
very  happy,  and  life  lies  bright  before  me — 
in  Canada  or  elsewhere." 

"  I  don't  like  you  to  be  so  bitter  ;  where 
is  your  trust  that  events  are  ordered  right 
for  us  ?  Which  of  us  has  more  right  to  com- 
plain than  another  ?  you  used  to  teach  me 
these  things  at  Stresa  and  Geneva." 

"  Why  did  you  give  me  up  ?" 

"  I  give  you  up  !  " 

"  I  was  mad,  stark  staring  mad  with 
pride,  you  were  so  rich,  and  she  came,  and 
— I  was  mad  !  " 

"Hush,  or  I  will  not  be  your  friend; 
and  now  you  must  be  energetic.  Get 
your  secretaryship,  and  make  the  best 
of  the  life  you  carved  for  yourself" 

"  And  go  aw^ay  and  see  no  more  of 
you." 

"  I  have  and  can  have  no  real  place  in 
your  life." 
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"  Real  or  inireal,  jou  cannot  take  the 
thought  and  memory  of  you  out  of  my 
life ;  stars  that  I  shall  steer  by.  Say  and 
do  as  you  will,  they  will  not  leave  me." 

"You  are  unhinged,  be  reasonable,  be 
your  better  self  ;  in  five  minutes  you  must 
go. 

"  I  have  no  better  self,  I  am  at  least 
true  in  this  room,  a  wretched  hypocrite 
elsewhere !  " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  So,  Ernest,  you  here  !  "  The  door  was 
flung  open.  Mrs.  Harlay,  fussily  running 
up  stairs,  was  checked  in  the  door-way 
by  amazement ;  but  she  recovered  her  tact 
instantly.  Mrs.  Eden  was  in  her  usual 
place  by  the  fire,  calm,  sweet,  and 
unmoved,  but  Sir  Ernest  showed  visible 
agitation.  He  was  haggard  and  pale,  and 
as  he  stood  there  opposite  to  Elizabeth,  no 
one  could  doubt  but  that  there  had  been 
hot  words  spoken,  whether  in  love  or 
anger. 

"  Pray  forgive  me,  Mrs.  Eden,  I  am  very 
rude.  It  is  that  naughty  boy's  fault,  I 
came  to  plead  his  cause ;  I  am  sure  he  has 
done  it  better  himself." 

Her  smooth  conventional  manner  iced 
the  atmosphere.     Half  choked  by  conflict 
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of  feeling,  indignant  at  a  covert  insolence 
in  liis  aunt's  manner,  savage  with  himself, 
hating  all  things  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  he 
took  up  his  hat,  and  hardly  remembering 
to  bow,  he  was  gone. 

Mrs.  Harlay  had  never  really  liked  the 
"  enigmatical "  Mrs.  Eden.  She  fancied 
that  Elizabeth  was  at  last  within  the  power 
of  her  tongue,  and  her  satisfaction  made 
her  lenient  to  this  "  little  understanding  " 
between  her  old  friend  and  her  "  poor 
nephew,"  for  now  she  took  Mrs.  Eden's 
interposition  with  Lord  Severn  for  granted. 
Ernest  was  unaccountably  ''  dark  "  in  his 
morning's  anger  with  her,  except  he  had 
grounds  for  keeping  his  renewed  acquaint- 
ance with  Elizabeth  secret.  Still,  out  of  the 
nettle  danger  was  to  be  plucked  the  safety 
of  Ernest's  debt  to  the  rector. 

"  How  good  of  you  to  help  the  boy  !"  she 
said  amiably;  ''he  has  forestalled  me.  I 
came  at  this  unreasonable  hour  to  apologize 
for  having  asked  you  about  Lord  Severn, 
and  here  he  is  asking  you  himself,  I 
suppose  ! " 

"  'Not  at  all ;  Sir  Ernest  was  refusing  my 
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assistance,  before  indeed  I  had  offered 
any." 

The  extreme  coolness  of  Mrs.  Eden's 
manner  disconcerted  Mrs.  Harlay. 

"  I  hope,  however,  you  will  do  them  this 
service !  Poor  fellow,  he  must  be  got  out 
of  his  morbid  state,  he  is  positively  a  bear 
in  society." 

'/Is  he?     I  see  little  of  him." 

Mrs.  Harlay  was  getting  spiteful;  she 
thought  this  indifference  "  humbug,"  she 
held  a  hand  of  trumps,  calumnies  against 
Mrs.  Eden  if  she  were  not  humble  and 
civil  at  least. 

"  Yes,  I  know  Ernest  is  seldom  seen  out 
of  his  home  and  his  club.  He  is  hardly 
sufficiently  attentive  to  appearances." 

''  No,  I  should  not  think  he  was." 

"  I  really  think,"  said  Mrs.  Harlay, 
trying  hard  to  be  confidential,  "  that  going 
quite  away  is  the  best  thing  for  them.  Of 
course  his  wife  will  go  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  of  course  so." 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  will  not  discuss  him ; 
very  wise  rule.  What  strange  people  there 
are  about  !  the  men  who  were  here  yester- 
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day  afternoon,  for  instance.  I  Hear  your 
poet  is  going  to  be  a  good  deal  cut ;  his 
last  book  was  much  too  hasarde.  Do  you 
know  I  think  you  would  find  it  a  comfort 
to  have  a  real  friend  staying  with  you  ;  you 
must  feel  so  lonely,  and  you  are  so  young  ! 
so  inexperienced  in  this  wicked  world  !  " 

"  If  I  am  in  any  difficulty,  I  can  always 
come  to  you,"  said  Mrs.  Eden. 

"  Now  I  fear  you  are  offended,  I  only 
say  a  word  in  my  old  character  as  your 
pastor's  wife  at  dear  Edenhurst." 

"  We  both  live  in  London  now,"  said 
Mrs.  Eden  imperturbably.  "  But  you  are 
very  kind.  I'm  so  sorry  that  now  I  must 
leave  you,  I  have  to  go  out  for  luncheon, 
I  fear  I  must  put  on  my  bonnet." 

"  Don't  forget  Lord  Severn  !  "  and  Mrs. 
Harlay  airily  kissed  hands,  and  went  on  her 
way  rejoicing.  She  had  a  large  nut  to  crack 
this  time,  and  could  get  some  pretty  eating 
out  of  it. 

Sir  Ernest  did  not  face  home.  ^East 
wind  and  slanting  rain  were  better.  He 
went  to  his  club,  and,  governed  by  the 
example  of  the  place,  he  read  himself  into 
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a  state  of  tolerable  vacuity  over  the  papers. 
He  was  not  so  pleased  witli  himself  as 
twenty-four  hours  before,  when  he  had 
walked  five  miles  out  in  sheer  lightness  of 
heart.  He  began  to  fret  under  the  bit 
of  unhappy  marriage,  as  he  had  not  before 
done.  To  get  away  at  any  cost  from 
Cheneviere  bondage,  to  say  one  good-bye 
to  Elizabeth,  and  for  once  bare  his  heart 
to  her  in  its  good  and  evil,  then  face  life  and 
its  obligations.  He  dreamt  the  old  dream 
that  he  should  be  better  and  stronger  for 
unburthening  himself,  and  getting  sym- 
pathy, if  possible,  from  the  one  woman  he 
esteemed  above  all  others.  He  found  him- 
self quoting — not  a  text — but  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's, "  Was  it  not  well  to  speak,  to  have 
spoken  once  ?  It  could  not  but  be  well !  " 
He  wrote  a  few  words  to  Mrs.  Eden, 
asking  leave  to  see  her  again  on  urgent 
business.  Having  sent  off  his  note  by  a 
commissionaire,  he  smoked  on,  and  thought 
of  what  he  should  say  if  he  did  have  one 
last  interview  with  her,  and  how  he  would 
speak  very  noble  things,  and  tell  her  that  he 
could  neither  accept  nor  return  friendship — 
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lie  loved  her  too  well — and  then  "  adieu  for 
evermore." 

*'  Harlay,  there  is  a  Yankee  asking  for 
you  down  stairs ;  says  he  comes  from 
Winnipeg,  what  the  deuce  is  Winnipeg  ?  " 

The  "  Canadian  fellow  "  was  come  to  tell 
Ernest  that  for  the  fur  secretaryship  there 
was,  as  for  everything  by  which  man  can 
live  now-a-days,  such  competition,  that 
Lord  Severn  would  not  hold  it  open  beyond 
Monday,  and  then  he  would  choose  the 
best  man.  *'  And  that  is  yourself,"  added 
the  Canadian,  "  if  you  can  get  two  or  three 
friends  to  tell  him  so." 

''That  I  don't  believe,"  said  Sir  Ernest 
irritably ;  "  thank  you  all  the  same,  my 
good  fellow,  for  telling  me.  You'd  better 
dine  with  me." 

And  so  Ernest,  as  usual,  found  a  good 
excuse  for  avoiding  150,  Eaton  Square. 
He  was  glad  to  put  off  action  of  any  kind 
while  he  waited,  with  an  emotion  he  chose 
not  to  recognize,  for  a  word  from  Mrs.  Eden. 
Anyhow  he  argued  such  reverent  esteem  as 
he  had  for  her  was  not  in  any  dangerous 
sense  love.     That  was  impossible  alike  for 
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him  and  for  her.  He  felt  for  her  only  "  the 
yearning  for  something  afar,"  with  which 
an  angel  might  inspire  a  man.  The  com- 
missionaire brought  back  word  to  say  that 
Mrs.  Eden  was  out.  Sir  Ernest  despatched 
another  to  wait  until  he  got  an  answer. 
It  was  half-past  twelve  when  he  got  a  line. 

'*  I  have  just  met  Lord  Severn  by  chance 
at  dinner ;  he  will  perhaps  call  on  me  to- 
morrow. Come  in  the  evening,  and  you 
shall  hear  any  result  there  is." 

Mrs.  Eden  generally  had  a  few  guests  on 
Sunday  evening.  ''  I  shall  not  see  her 
alone,"  was  Ernest's  first  thought,  then 
with  slightly  uneasy  conscience,  ''  Perhaps 
better  so ;"  he  was  afraid  in  his  heart, 
though  he  would  not  recognize  the  fear, 
lest  he  should  fail  to  check  wild  words — so 
weak  and  yet  too  strong. 

Half  Moon  Street  Chapel  was  crammed 
to  overflowing  that  twenty-fifth  of  March. 
Mr.  Harlay  had  been  given  a  canonry  and 
appointed  Chaplain  to  the  Queen  within 
the  week.  A  sermon  had  been  announced 
to  be  preached  by  him  on  Marriage — 
and  what  subject  is  more  interesting  ? 
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Without  knowing  it  perhaps,  we  are  all 
more  or  less  sociologists.  People  during 
the  hundred  years  that  the  ark  was  a  pre- 
paring probably  discussed  meteorology 
very  generally.  Attention  was  given  to 
rainfall, ,  almanacs  abounded,  water-proof- 
ing was  ingeniously  improved,  for  we  may 
conclude  the  caoutchouc -tree  grew  in 
Eden.  A  hundred  certain  methods  to 
ensure  safety  and  even  advantage,  suppos- 
ing there  ever  were  a  Deluge,  were  advo- 
cated, no  doubt  with  much  intelligence, 
and  the  elastic  confidence  in  necessary 
progress  of  an  elastic  race. 

And  the  dark  that  broods  on  our  hori- 
zon is  a  fact  that  excites  much  prophecy 
and  sociological  ingenuity.  Is  it  mere 
blackness  of  illimitable  space,  or  is  it  un- 
pleasant darkness  that  may  be  felt,  and 
that  will  stop  our  machinery  ?  We  leap  to- 
wards it,  or  we  recoil  from  it.  We  look 
before  and  after,  and  by  scientific  study 
and  vao'ue  foretelling  we  do  our  best  to 
know  how  soon  we  may  enter  the  cloud,  if 
cloud  there  be,  that  overhangs  our  social 
future.      Is   it  eclipse  or  excess  of  light 
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the  word  "  finis,"  or  the  word  "  lux,"  that  is 
decipherable  on  the  cloud  wrack  in  which 
our  nineteenth  century  is  sinking.  Any- 
how a  great  many  of  us  are  staring  at  it^ 
and  the  discomfort  of  its  presence  is 
driving  many  to  sociology  according  to 
their  powers.  So  the  story  of  man's  exist- 
ence on  earth  is  more  scientifically  studied 
than  before  the  scare.  The  roots  of  it  in 
ancient  monuments  are  dug  up  and  such 
as  are  visible  in  Central  Africa  among  an- 
thropophagi and  troglodytes,  in  Greenland 
glaciers,  in  Brehon  law,  or  Otaheitan 
custom,  become  clues  to  what  we  are  really 
made  of,  and  to  the  road  by  which  we  have 
come  to  be  what  we  are,  and  may  best 
keep  in  it. 

All  revelations  and  religions  being  mere 
projections  of  ourselves  on  unknowable 
space,  we  have  to  make  innumerable  new 
observations  of  social  facts.  Fortunately 
social  facts  appeal  in  a  fascinating  way  to 
our  insatiable  curiosity.  Why  we  are 
bound  by  family  ties  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all  investigations.  Many  of 
us    would  like  relief  from  them   on  high 
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and  rational  grounds,  or  at  least  to  shift 
their  yoke  so  as  to  ease  some  special  gall, 
and  so  men  and  women,  who  seldom  went 
to  any  chnrch,  went  to  hear  Canon  Harlay. 
Many  more  crowded  in,  hoping  to  sniff 
some  scent  of  social  decomposition,  and  to 
hear  luscious  hints  of  the  land  that  lies 
outside  marriage,  introduced  to  heighten 
the  pictures  of  its  blessings. 

Every  one  was  delighted.  The  discourse 
was  too  very  charming.  Starting  from 
the  evidence  on  Babylonian  cylinders,  and 
Chaldean  tablets,  then  by  a  concordance  of 
Ninevite  and  Japanese  pottery,  on  which 
he  rehed  in  preference  to  the  somewhat 
obscure  mythology  of  the  Jews,  Canon 
Harlay  showed  how  the  main  dogmas  of 
the  modern  world  and  their  influence  on 
our  society  had  been  evolved,  and  at  the 
same  time  differentiated  by  Turanian, 
Aryan,  and  other  types  of  brain. 

Curious  anecdotes  of  primitive  and 
savage  man,  the  very  cream  of  travellers' 
tales,  were  whipped  into  a  dainty  dish  to 
set  before  Mayfair.  The  good  sense  of 
our  marriage  custom  was   clearly    shown. 
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In  an  eloquent  passage  tlie  hearers  were 
invited  to  further  progress,  and  towards  it 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  the  family  as 
the  most  stable  bulwark  of  society — the 
venerable  unit  from  which  European  ad- 
vance really  sprang.  It  was  hallowed  by 
the  tradition  of  Nazareth.  Even  the  su- 
perstition of  Loreto  emphasized  the  cult 
celebrated  that  day  in  the  calendar  of  the 
English  national  Church. 

It  was  really  a  fine  apology  for  Lady 
Day,  and  people  who  had  no  prayer  books 
borrowed  their  neighbours'  to  see  what 
the  preacher  was  at. 

"Annunciation  B.  V.  M.  !  Ah  yes,  to  be 
sure ;  but  wasn't  he  very  interesting  about 
Gotama  Buddha  and  the  Babylonian  Noah?" 

"  So  nice  !  Really  does  one  good.  So 
broad,  you  know." 

Mrs.  Eden  missed  it  all,  and  Sir  Ernest 
Harlay  never  went  near  Half-Moon  Street, 
but  generally  trudged  alone  to  a  Noncom- 
formist  Hall,  where  he  was  given  a  seat 
on  the  platform,  and  comfortably  roused 
by  gushes  of  prayer  and  praise  from  any 
spiritual  sleepiness  of  the  week. 
K  2 
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They  fell  very  dead  on  His  ears  that  day, 
and  afterwards  home  was  too  far  off  for 
luncheon  purposes,  so  he  stayed  at  his  club, 
and  discussed  the  Samaritan  circles  with 
one  or  two  cronies.  M.  Duval  was  se- 
verely handled,  not  of  course  as  M.  Che- 
neviere's  ci-devant  clerk,  but  as  Russian 
agent  and  sham  Morocco  humbug. 

That  well-dressed  and  highly-polished 
person  was  just  then  enjoyiiig  conversation 
with  Lady  Harlay.  He  admired  her  very 
much.  He  flattered  himself  he  could  tame 
her  pride,  and  see  the  graceful  creature 
humbly  crouch,  but  it  suited  him  to  play 
gentleman  and  be  courteous.  He  would  not 
more  than  he  could  help  compromise  his 
London  social  successes  by  unsuitable  scenes 
or  resumption  of  his  Genevese  skin. 

He  had  pity  for  her  too.  She  was  a 
fine  high-couraged  woman,  and  he  knew 
that  but  two  days  before  he  had  embarked 
her  mother  in  an  operation  as  likely  as  not 
to  bring  Edenhurst  to  the  hammer,  and 
the  poor  girl  had  worked  cleverly  and  with 
much  personal  sacrifice  to  win  her  present 
position.     More  was  the  pity. 
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Lady  Harlay  was  irritable  in  return  for 
his  civilities.  Slie  had  walked  back  with 
Mrs.  Harlay  from  church,  and  had  been 
startled  by  one  or  two  airy  impertinences 
of  sympathy. 

Since  the  night  of  Mrs.  Harlay' s  party 
Madame  Cheneviere  had  been  invisible 
under  pretence  of  a  grippe.  M.  Duval's 
visit  had  remained  unknown,  and  he  had 
not  come  to  the  house  until  this  formal 
call  on  Lady  Harlay.  He  wished  to  keep 
his  circles  clear  of  any  entanglement  with 
Madame  Cheneviere' s  affairs,  which  might 
any  day  gain  undesirable  notoriety.  But 
things  were  looking  well  enough.  He  had 
caried  out  his  proposed  operation  for  a 
fall,  and  he  knew  how  to  pull  a  good  many 
of  the  wires  by  which  financial  hopes  and 
fears  can  be  influenced.  He  was  conscious 
of  his  power  to  save  or  sacrifice  Alphon- 
sine's  heritage  of  Edenhurst.  So  he  smiled 
at  her  high  tone  and  her  airs  of  contempt. 
On  one  point  he  was  sensitive.  He  did  not 
care  whether  she  thought  him  liar,  thief,  or 
spy  ;  but  he  would  have  her  believe  in  him 
as  gentleman,  as  an  aristocrat  of  nature's 
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providing,  even  a  grand  seigneur,  and  very 
superior  to  the  narrow-minded  Sir  Ernest 
in  noble  sentiments,  in  generosity,  and 
philanthropy.  This  role  at  least  he  would 
play  so  that  she  should  regret  her  prefer- 
ence. Madame  Cheneviere  served  him  by 
her  estate  and  credit.  Alphonsine  should 
be  a  brilliant  agent  in  his  schemes  for  the 
abolition  of  war.  So  both  should  be  grist 
for  his  mill. 

And  he  could  talk  well.  Of  course  he 
was  versed  in  sociologistic  slang.  From 
the  wars  of  the  past  he  could  argue  cer- 
tainty of  peace  when  reason,  by  the  better 
development  of  brain  matter,  should 
rightly  balance  the  voluntary  action  of 
men.  There  is  good  choice  of  crutches 
for  lame  arguments  in  the  sociological 
surgery. 

But  Lady  Harlay  was  in  no  mood  for 
his  best  acting.  The  sight  of  him  revived 
stinging  memories,  and  not  least  so  those 
of  last  Thursday  evening  when  a  new  fear 
for  her  mother  was  born  in  her  heart. 
Since  then  she  had  felt  less  sure  of  her 
power  to  interfere  for  good.     There  were 
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unguessed-at  causes  for  M.  Duval's  in- 
fluence ;  and  so  she  constrained  herself  to 
endure  his  visit,  that  she  might  get  some 
further  clue  to  her  mother's  state.  The 
last  two  had  been  hard  days  for  her  ;  but 
she  was  strong  and  healthy,  and  gaining 
daily  in  moral  strength  by  virtue  of  well- 
endured  vexations.  Her  hoped-for  child 
did  much  to  clear  her  visions  of  life,  and  to 
strengthen  her  instincts  of  natural  law. 
The  prospect  sweetened  duty,  and  gave  her 
patience  and  hope ;  and  when  they  begin 
to  grow  in  the  heart,  buds  of  faith  and 
charity  may  soon  be  looked  for.  It  is  a 
good  providence  which  has  given  women 
the  grace  of  maternity  to  help  them. 
Meantime  she  bore  with  M.  Duval  in  her 
room  much  as  some  keen-eyed  pheasant 
might  bear  with  a  fox  in  its  covert. 

"  Fair  lady,  I  salute  you.  I  meant  to 
have  been  here  sooner;  but  I  have  large 
burdens  on  my  shoulders.  I  can  tell  you 
wonders  of  our  progress." 

"  I  think  I  asked  you,  monsieur,  not  to 
come  here  ?" 

"  That  could  not  have  been  serious ;  and 
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even  if  you  did  not  welcome  me,  I  have,  as 
you  know,  relations  with  madame,  your 
mother.  Let  us  be  friends.  Believe  me, 
I  can  serve  you,  and  I  wish  to  do  so." 

''  Before  we  talk  further,  I  ask  if  you 
mean  frankly  to  explain  to  me  my  mother's 
position  ?  I  have  reason  to  know  that  you 
visited  her  on  Thursday  night.  Your  visit 
had  a  bad  effect  on  her ;  she  was  very  ill 
when  I  found  her  in  her  study." 

"  May  I  ask  the  symptoms  ?" 

"A  prostration  mental  and  physical, 
which  drove  her  to  terrible  thoughts." 

M.  Duval  paused  a  second,  frowning.  It 
might  be  inconvenient  that  Madame  Chene- 
viere  should  break  down  just  then.  Was 
it  possible  to  terrorize  her  daughter.  Yes ; 
he  would  tame  her,  once  for  all. 

"  I  am  quite  prepared  to  know,"  con- 
tinued Lady  Harlay,  "  that  you  have  led 
my  mother  into  dangerous  speculations.  Is 
it  a  serious  loss  of  money  which  brought 
her  to  that  nervous  state  ?" 

"  No ;  not  that  exactly.  Lady  Harlay, 
if  I  place  confidence  in  your  strength  of 
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mind,  can  I  trust  to  it  ?  I  wish  to  do  so. 
I  wish  you  well." 

Alphonsine  leant  against  the  piano.  She 
was  still  standing,  as  was  M.  Duval,  for  she 
had  not  chosen  him  to  sit  down.  Ernest 
might  come  in. 

**  Believe  me,  but  for  the  deplorable  in- 
cident at  which  I  partly  guess,  1  should 
have  avoided  this ;  I  should  have  tried  to 
keep  you  ignorant." 

"  Of  what,  M.  Duval  ?  Be  very  plain. 
I  insist  on  truth  without  hints.  What  hold 
have  you  on  my  mother  ?  What  right  in 
this  house  ?" 

a  rjy-j^Q  right  givcn  me  by  your  mother  to 
protect  her  and  act  for  her.  The  right," 
he  exclaimed  theatrically,  "  of  the  physician 
to  save  a  patient." 

"  Intriguer !  I  recognize  no  such  right, 
unless  you  have  sunk  her  with  yourself  in 
some  vile  political  danger ;  or  have  you 
again  forged  a  name  and  got  her  to  con- 
ceal it?" 

So  !  His  Excellency  was  at  bay.  He 
looked  at  Lady  Harlay,  her  eyes  flashed 
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resolutely  iuto  Ms.  "Was  this  extract  from 
his  old  history  a  mere  guess  of  hers  ?  Did 
she  really  know  that  he  had  used  her 
father's  name  with  her  mother's  connivance 
to  keep  their  gambling  transactions  alive  ? 
Still  he  could  trump  her  most  dangerous 
card ;  he  feared  little  harm  now  from  her. 

''  Lady  Harlay,  I  have  known  you  too 
long  to  be  affected  by  your  absurd  remark. 
I  return  to  Madame  Cheneviere's  state,  and 
the  incident  you  witnessed.  Your  mother, 
my  poor  creature,  lives  in  terror  of  going 
mad.  She  never  escapes  from  fear  lest  she 
betray  the  insanity  she  believes  to  be  latent 
in  her,  and  which  she  inherited  from  her 
mother." 

Lady  Harlay  grew  deadly  pale ;  a  sick 
fear  beset  her.  Might  she  too  go  mad  r 
She  summoned  back  all  the  courage  of  her 
nature.  For  her  child's  sake  she  would  do 
battle  with  this  monstrous  assertion. 

"  I  don't  believe  you,"  she  said  slowly. 

"  At  all  events,  be  prepared,  be  watchful, 
be  firm.  She  takes  opium  to  lull  her 
terror  of  your  shutting  her  up  some  day  or 
other." 
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"  You  have  inspired  her  with  this  terror. 
You  show  yourself  in  your  true  colours. 
She  shall  be  freed  from  it  and  from 
you." 

'^  My  Lady  Harlay,  energy  can  be  mis- 
placed; all  your  zeal  cannot  make  your 
mother  sane — rather  otherwise.  I  counted 
on  your  good  sense  and  prudence ;  your 
mother's  mind  may  be  sufficiently  preserved 
to  keep  up  a  decent  show,  as  we  have  done, 
I  flatter  myself.  Act  with  me,  avoid  ap- 
pearance of  anxiety,  check  her  use  of 
laudanum.     I  will  answer  for  the  rest." 

''  You  answer  !  and  for  what  ?  what  is  the 
rest  ?  I  know  now  the  methods  you  have 
used." 

"  Find  better  if  you  can,  separate  me 
from  her  if  you  dare  ;  risk  social  exposure, 
ruin,  your  husband's  loathing,  the  stigma 
of  insanity  on  yourself  and  your  chil- 
dren." 

Lady  Harlay' s  strength  of  body,  not  her 
courage,  gave  way  ;  she  groped  half  blindly 
for  the  nearest  chair.  Grasping  it  she  said 
firmly,  "  Whatever  come  of  it,  I  and  my 
husband  will  protect  my  mother.     I  refuse 
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your  help.  I  shall  know  how  to  set  her 
free  from  jou  ;  you  have  injured  her  enough 
soul  and  body." 

"  Soul !  Do  you  talk  of  her  soul,  my  fah^ 
sceptic  ?  " 

"  Enough,  I  will  have  no  more  discus- 
sion. Sir  Ernest,  an  English  gentleman  in 
England,  will  know  how  to  use  the  law." 

"  Pardon,  chere  belle  dame,  a  plenipo 
cannot  be  touched.  We  of  the  corps 
diplomatique  are  sacred.  I  am  truly 
pained  that  you  are  so  wrong-headed ;  I 
command  the  situation,  yes,  I  the  ci-devant 
shop-boy  in  your  father's  office.  Do  you 
really  determine  to  appeal  to  your  great 
and  good  Sir  Ernest  for  help  to  keep  your 
mother  in  her  senses  ?  If  you  want  him, 
you  will  find  him  at  any  hour  by  asking 
Mrs.  Eden  for  him.  Adieu,  dear — poor 
Lady  Harlay !  Do  not  give  your  good 
mother  any  shock  !  " 

He  kissed  the  tips  of  his  gloves,  and 
was  gone. 

The  high-couraged  woman  was  struck  to 
the  ground  ;  what  further  bitterness  could 
there  be  for  her  ?     She  had  been  how  much 
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better  off  in  ttie  hric-a-hrac  sliop  on  the 
Quai  des  Bergues  !  Her  father  bankrupt, 
had  been  a  thought  she  had  grown  used  to. 
M.  Duval  had  been  always  insolent,  yet 
he  had  been  at  the  feet  of  her  girlish  beauty. 
Her  mother  had  been  reserved,  harsh  and 
mysterious,  but  use  lessens  marvel,  and  she 
had  settled  down  to  think  her  mother  simply 
une  originate. 

Now  memories  crowded  on  her  that  lent 
body  to  the  frightful  spectre  hereditary 
madness,  until  it  seemed  almost  present  in 
the  room,  and  clutching  at  her.  It  was  a 
moment  when,  if  she  had  ever  learnt  the 
shortest  prayer,  it  must  have  forced  itself 
through  her  lips.  But  she  never  had ;  her 
heart  was  hot,  but  it  had  no  outlet,  swell 
as  it  might,  tears  did  not  come.  There  was 
nothing  that  touched  even  the  hem  of  the 
Divine  garment  in  her  despair.  A  sense  of 
hopeless,  silent  abandonment  was  on  her, 
and  a  fear  of  herself  which  paralyzed  even 
her  power  of  complaint. 

What  a  sad  catalogue  of  new  duties 
towards  her  mother  unrolled  itself  before 
her !     What    a    weight    of    responsibility 
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rested  on  tlie  daughter  !  There  would  be, 
and  that  at  once,  urgent  calls  upon  her 
judgment,  and  her  imperfect  experience. 
Her  mother's  ruin  had  been  threatened,  and 
that  meant  ruin  for  all ;  her  mother  was  an 
opium-eater,  possessed  by  a  monomania 
which  cannot  be  treated  as  one,  and  yet 
must  be  treated  somehow.  Her  mother 
was  to  be  shielded  from  dangers  within  and 
without,  and  yet  must  be  spared  sight  of 
the  shield.  At  prospect  of  the  future  for 
them  all,  Lady  Harlay  shivered  in  physical 
faintness,  over-wrought  by  the  excitement 
of  her  brain. 

Slowly  the  first  horror  of  realizing 
her  mother's  condition  passed,  so  as  to 
leave  at  least  room  by  the  side  of  it  for 
another  spectre. 

Her  husband  had  returned  to  his  old 
love  for  Mrs.  Eden. 

This  did  not  at  first  stop  her  breath,  and 
freeze  her  as  the  news  about  her  mother. 
It  was  not  so  personal  or  so  incongruous, 
for  she  had  considered  the  possibility  from 
the  first.  As  she  lay  on  her  sofa,  her  face 
buried  in  the  darkest  corner  of  it.  she  lost 
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courage,  and  for  the  first  time  felt  gripped 
by  a  power  or  powers  quite  outside  her- 
self unapproachable  and  implacable ;  the 
woman  in  her,  and  she  was  very  womanly, 
yearned  for  a  man's  help. 

And  being  very  womanly,  though  neither 
very  high  principled  or  well  taught  or 
refined,  the  only  man  for  her  was  her 
husband.  She  had  in  her  early  days  of 
marriage  begun  by  wishing  he  were  more 
indifferent  to  her.  Then  she  bore  his 
gradual  alienation  with  sufficient  dignity 
born  of  pride.  Now  there  being  for  her  a 
further  development  towards  motherhood, 
she  felt  in  her  deeper  and  better  nature 
the  insult  and  grief  of  M.  Duval's  insinua- 
tion. She  was  righteously  and  profoundly 
angry;  it  did  her  good.  She  sprang  to 
her  feet,  and  pushing  back  her  dark  waved 
hair  from  her  temples,  she  faced  the 
nearest  looking-glass,  and  got  courage 
from  her  healthy  beauty,  the  insolence  of 
which  had  become  of  late  weeks  softened 
to  a  tenderer  strength.  Yet  a  little  scorn 
was  as  aromatic  vinegar  to  her  nerves,  and 
she  revived  in  heart,  to  thrust  away  these 
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terrors  with  which  Duval  had  filled  the 
room.  Motherhood  was  helpful  to  her  as 
a  religion  might  be  to  a  believer,  for  which 
physiological  fact  let  believers  of  our  day 
thank  God  who  enables  Gentiles  to  "  show 
the  work  of  the  law  written  in  their  hearts," 
and  who  has  balanced  in  woman  the  dan- 
gers of  her  weakness  by  endowing  her  with 
physical  sympathies  for  the  noble  natural 
order  of  her  life. 

Lady  Harlay  rang  the  bell  and  asked 
for  her  mother,  and  if  Sir  Ernest  was  in 
the  house. 

Madame  Cheneviere  was  in  her  room, 
and  seemed  asleep.  Sir  Ernest  was  not  at 
home. 
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CHAPTEH  YII. 

Alphonsine  was  restless,  and  longing  for 
action  of  some  kind.  The  stillness  of  the 
house,  the  harsh  resolute  ticking  of  the 
clock  on  her  mantelpiece  teased  her.  She 
went  down  to  her  mother's  studj;  the 
bureau  was  locked;  no  papers  lay  about 
but  the  blank  envelopes  and  note-paper, 
ready  for  use.  A  quantity  of  circulars  and 
advertisements  had  accumulated  in  a  large 
waste-paper  basket,  and  were  waiting  for 
the  rag-merchant  to  whom  Madame  Chene- 
viere  sold  all  her  scraps  at  so  much  a 
pound.  Other  trifling  evidences  of  extreme 
penuriousness  were  about.  The  carpet 
under  the  writing  slab  where  Madame 
Cheneviere's  restless  feet  had  worn  a  bare 
place  already,  was  covered  with  a  layer  of 

VOL.  III.  L 
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old  paper  which  looked  starthngly  squalid 
in  the  showy  room.  A  rough  end  of  sealing- 
wax  had  evidently  been  rolled  together  by 
fingers,  and  made  of  seals  picked  off  letters. 

''  Edenhurst  will  hardly  be  lost  under 
my  mother's  care,  though  it  may  be  neg- 
lected," thought  Lady  Harlay  ;  "  she  loves 
money  too  well  to  kill  the  goose  with  the 
golden  egg,^'  and  she  tried  to  shake  off 
some  of  her  new  fears  when  she  saw  just 
as  usual  the  familiar  traces  of  her  mother's 
dull  narrow  mind. 

"  More  likely  to  have  a  givs  magot  hidden 
away,"  and  Alphonsine  looked  without 
much  design  into  table  drawers,  and  under 
books,  and  in  unlikely  corners,  and  at  last, 
moving  a  curtain  that  was  thick  with  dust 
and  not  very  accessible,  she  came  on  an 
empty  physic  bottle  that  might  hold  about 
a  pint. 

It  was  labelled  "  bi-meconate  of  mor- 
phine." A  pint  of  a  medicine  of  which  ten 
drops  was  a  moderate  dose  !  Lady  Harlay 
stood  quite  still,  and  stared  at  the  ugly 
truth.  Her  struggling  hopes  that  M. 
Duval's  words  had  been  lies  were  dashed 
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afresh.  It  was  not,  then,  a  sudden  impulse 
to  suicide,  but  a  final  abandonment  to  her 
enemy  which  had  caused  her  mother's  action 
last  Thursday ! 

Alphonsine  knew  enough  of  narcotic 
excess  from  the  stray  information  a  sharp 
woman  in  a  mixed  world  picks  up  here  and 
there,  to  be  sure  that  here  was  a  probably 
hopeless  case.  She  understood  that  sud- 
den prevention  or  any  but  a  scientifically 
graduated  abatement  of  her  mother's  habit 
would  be  dangerous  to  mind  and  body. 

The  problem  sickened  and  stunned  her, 
she  knew  not  how  to  deal  with  it,  she  was 
a  dependent,  and  a  visitor  in  the  house; 
she  could  give  no  orders,  except  to  her  own 
maid,  that  might  clash  with  Madame  Che- 
neviere's.  Yet  could  nothing  be  done  to 
stop  this  certain  ruin  of  her  mother's 
brain  ? 

It  was  past  six  o'clock  and  the  London 
light  was  fading.  Lady  Harlay  watched 
the  passers-by  mechanically  as  she  stood 
at  the  window.  In  all  the  perplexity  and 
turmoil  of  her  mind — perhaps  because  of 
it — she  became  absorbed  in  the  *'  words  " 
L  2 
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of  a  cabman  and  his  wife  wlio  were  making 
a  noise  quite  contrary  to  the  law  and  order 
of  Eaton  Square. 

The  scene  was  grotesquely  vile.  The 
woman,  stupidly  drunk,  laid  hold  of  her 
husband's  coat  and  dragged  at  it.  He 
whipped  his  horse,  and  for  a  yard  or  two 
pulled  her  after  him,  followed  by  a  jeering 
chorus  of  ragamuffins  and  people,  who 
seemed  like  wild  creatures  to  take  their 
colour  from  the  soil  they  lived  on. 

The  empty  bottle  of  morphine  remained 
in  Lady  Harlay's  hand.  Turning  from  the 
sight  outside,  she  looked  at  it,  and  thought 
how  her  mother  might  any  day  be  sottish 
as  was  that  poor  wretch  in  the  street. 

A  sense  of  presence  in  the  room  made 
her  look  round,  and  standing  in  the  half 
light  of  the  doorway  she  saw  her  mother. 
Madame  Cheneviere's  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Lady  Harlay  and  on  the  bottle.  She  re- 
mained silent  and  motionless,  and  there 
was  a  rigidity  in  her  whole  figure  such  as 
catalepsy  might  cause. 

"  My  God  !  has  it  come  ?  "  thought  her 
daughter,  for  a  second  waiting  for  an  out- 
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break  of  the  insanity  M.  Duval  bad  threat- 
ened. Then  laying  the  bottle  leisurely 
down  without  hurry  or  visible  agitation, 
she  went  to  her  mother  and  would  have 
taken  her  hand. 

The  touch  roused  Madame  Cheneviere. 
She  thrust  Alphonsine  from  her,  and 
pushing  her  aside  with  some  force,  she 
seated  herself  at  her  bureau  and  asked 
what  Lady  Harlay  meant  by  her  presence 
there. 

"  I  came  to  see  you,  dear  petite  mere." 

"  You  lie,  you  asked  if  I  were  in  my 
room.  You  heard  I  was  asleep,  you  came 
down  to  spy — perhaps  rob  me.  If  you 
have,  my  lady,  I  can  have  you  arrested. 
No,  I  choose  you  not  to  go  now.  You 
have  come  here ;  here  you  stay  to  listen 
to  me.  You  need  not  edge  yourself  near 
the  bell." 

"  Look,  mother,  I  sit  down  close  to  you, 
and  ask  you  to  love  me.  I  wish  to  know 
nothing  you  would  hide." 

"And  what  should  I  have  to  hide?" 
Madame  Cheneviere  went  on,  in  the  same 
self-answering  voice.     "  Morphine  bottles  ! 
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My    doctor    orders    me    morphine,   what 
then?" 

''  Not  so  much  of  it,  mother." 

"  Are  you  my  daughter,  or  am  I  yours  ? 
Dare  you  dictate  to  me  !  I  think  you  are 
as  great  a  fool  as  your  husband.  Give  me 
that  bottle !  So !  Look,  here  are  two  more, 
same  size.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  by  the  half 
dozen.  But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
My  lady,  I  am  sick  of  having  you  here. 
I  will  give  you  no  more  chances  of  prying. 
Let  your  husband  provide  for  you,  but  get 
out  of  this  house." 

"  Mother,  I  cannot  leave  you.  Trust  my 
love.  Let  me  remain  with  you.  Let  us 
talk  together  like  old  times." 

"  What  times  ?  I  hate  old  times.  You 
shall  no  longer  stay  in  my  home.     Go  !  " 

Madame  Cheneviere's  furtive  glance  at 
the  morphine  bottle  betrayed  the  cause  of 
her  violent  determination  that  the  Harlays 
should  be  insulted  out  of  the  house,  got 
rid  of  so  as  not  to  return.  They  would 
want  to  limit  her  doses.  There  was  an 
angry  glitter  in  her  eyes  as  she  went  on, — 

''  Have  I  not   spoken   clearly  ?     Is   not 
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this  house  mine  ?  Have  you  not  a  hus- 
band?" 

Lady  Harlay  stood  up.  She  felt  that  if 
she  put  forth  her  power,  she  might  crush 
this  revolt  of  her  mother,  possibly  once 
for  all  frighten  her  into  submission,  and 
rule  her  as  Duval  had  done. 

A  year,  a  week  ago  she  might  have  done 
this,  but  too  much  knowledge  crippled  her. 
Duval's  hints  of  latent,  perhaps  violent 
mania,  her  own  loneliness,  unnerved  her. 
And  the  f oreglow  of  motherhood  had  altered 
her  towards  her  infirm  mother.  She  felt  a 
certain  respect  for  the  poor  soul,  and  all 
angry  retorts  died  away  on  her  lips.  She 
said  very  gently,  "  Surely  you  do  not  mean 
us  to  leave  you  altogether  to-night  ?  " 

"Altogether,  and  for  ever,  and  to-night," 
said  Madame  Cheneviere  with  a  sidelong 
glance  that  was  not  good  to  see. 

Lady  Harlay  moved  a  step  backwards 
in  surprise.  There  was  no  insanity  in  her 
mother's  manner  to  nullify  her  words. 
They  were  unmistakably  clear. 

"To-night!  mother?" 

"  There  are  good  hotels.    Try  the  Grosve- 
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nor.  Attempt  not  to  argue  mtli  me.  Every 
word  you  say  with  that  sharp  face  of  yours 
makes  my  will  more  urgent." 

"  It  is  impossible.     Ernest  is  not  here." 

*'  Then  he  shall  not  come  here.  With 
good  will  everything  is  possible.  Seek  your 
Ernest  in  the  streets  if  you  must  have  him." 

"This  is  Henry  Duval's  doing,"  muttered 
Lady  Harlay,in  the  confusion  of  her  shocked 
mind. 

Madame  Cheneviere  turned  fiercely  on 
her. 

"  It  is  my  doing,  and  only  mine.  Do 
you  think  I  am  dictated  to  by  any  one, 
that  any  one  dares  to  control  or  direct  me  ? 
You  shall  see."  She  pressed  an  electric 
bell  let  into  her  bureau  until  it  rang  long 
and  loudly  above  and  below  stairs. 

A  sulky  maid  hurried  down,  a  startled 
footman  rushed  up,  and  jostled  each  other 
in  the  door- way. 

"  Tell  Lady  Harlay's  maid  to  pack  all 
her  lady  will  want  for  the  night,  within 
ten  minutes  from  this.  You,  imbecile ! 
have  a  cab  here  by  that  time,  and  be  ready 
to  go  with  my  Lady  Harlay  to  her  hotel." 
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The  servants  went  away  as  fast  as  they 
came,  pursued  by  a  witch-like  "  Hish — 
sh— ." 

"  You  shall  go  quite  respectably  accord- 
ing to  English  law,  with  a  footman. 
G-et  your  bonnet,  my  dear,  and  know  that 
I  am  mistress  here,  and  defy  you  to  inter- 
fere with  me."  Again  the  bell  rang  long 
and  shrill. 

"  Lady  Harlay's  bonnet,  cloak,  and 
gloves,  at  once.  I  shall  continue  to  ring 
the  bell  until  her  things  are  ready  in  the 
hall.     So  !  " 

"  The  old  woman's  mad  !  By  Jove,  I'm 
frightened,"  muttered  the  breathless  foot- 
man to  the  maids  up-stairs,  who  were 
peeping  over  the  balusters,  in  the  intervals 
of  helping  Lady  Harlay's  maid. 

And  Alphonsine  stood  pale  and  erect 
in  her  place.  The  emotions  of  such 
moments  are  not  to  be  catalogued.  To 
preserve  calm  required  all  her  will,  and 
not  to  excite  her  mother  further,  but  to 
brace  her  own  nerves  for  passive  endurance. 

*'  It  is  well,"  she  said,  though  the  clatter 
of  the  bell  nearly  overbore  her  voice.     "  I 
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go,  mother.  If  you  want  me  ever,  I  will 
come  to  you." 

ISTever  was  there  a  sacrifice  of  will  made 
for  duty's  sake  under  whatever  invocation, 
but  the  God  of  Good  Will  provides  a  ram 
in  the  sorest  thicket  of  our  troubles. 

There  was  no  further  violence,  no  crisis 
as  she  had  dreaded  for  her  mother,  and  in 
the  immediate  relief  from  that  terror  there 
was  almost  joy.  Madame  Cheneviere  held 
out  her  hand,  Alphonsine  took  it  and 
looked  at  its  withered  skin  and  knotted 
veins,  and  let  it  gently  drop  with  a  great 
pity.  The  man  held  open  the  door,  maid 
and  portmanteau  were  already  in  the  cab. 
A  bang  of  doors,  and  they  were  gone. 

"Where  to,  my  Lady?"  the  footman 
asked  as  soon  as  he  felt  safe  from  Madame 
Cheneviere. 

"  I  wish  to  find  Sir  Ernest,  go  to  the 
chapel  in  Rochester  E-ow,  Westminster. 
'  Salem '  is  written  large  outside." 

The  maid  sat  trembling  in  a  corner. 
When  they  arrived  at  the  chapel,  "  Will 
you  come  in  with  me?"  Lady  Harlaysaid. 
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"  Your  master  is  generally  here  at  this 
hour  on  Sundays,  I  may  see  him.  He  did 
not  know  I  should  leave  just  now,"  she 
added,  with  that  useless  pretence  of  family 
union  which  never  deceives  servants. 

*'  If  you  please,  my  Lady,  I  hope  I  know 
my  duty,  I  have  always  lived  with  the  best 
families.  It  is  not  my  duty  to  go  into 
those  low  places.  I'm  a  Churchwoman, 
and  object  to  dissent." 

"  Stay  in  the  cab,  then,"  said  her  mistress 
with  dull  stunned  will.  "  Charles  will  look 
after  you,"  and  she  went  in  alone,  making 
her  way  with  some  difl&culty  through  the 
loiterers  in  the  doorway. 

The  place  called  '  Salem '  was  a-flare  with 
gas.  The  breath  of  the  worshippers  was 
heavy  with  early  Sunday  dinner,  and  there 
was  stuffiness  of  broadcloth  and  well- 
blacked  boots,  Sunday  pomatum,  beery 
aspirations.  Sighs  half  dyspeptic  half 
emotional  followed  the  phases  of  the  dis- 
course. Yet  there  was  probably  in  the 
comfortable  crowd  not  one  throb  of  pas- 
sion, not  one   perception   of  the  tragedy 
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of  human  life,  and  of  tlie  links  wliicli 
unite  that  tragedy  to  the  Divine  trilogy, 
Creation,  Eedemption,  Judgment. 

The  easy  souls  who  listened  to  the 
preacher  shouting  of  salvation  as  a  show- 
man might  shout  of  his  wares,  were 
civil  and  made  room  for  Lady  Harlay,  who 
looked  among  the  serried  heads  in  vain, 
and  wondered  if  it  would  soon  be  over, 
and  then  decided  to  wait  a  few  minutes, 
and  perhaps  when  the  congregation  filed 
out  find  her  husband. 

"  The  gospel  is  abundant,  my  brethren. 
It  is  like  a  leg  of  mutton,  you  can  cut 
every  day  and  come  again  ?  "  But  Lady 
Harlay  did  not  listen,  she  obliged  herself 
to  sit  still,  and  some  broken  reflections 
were  forced  on  her,  too  broken  by  emo- 
tion to  be  helpful  or  coherent. 

Life  had  become  primitive  to  her  in  one 
particular  at  least.  She  was  a  wife  de- 
pending on  her  husband;  find  him  she 
must,  and  try  to  regain  him  she  must. 

The  sacred  name  was  being  more  and 
more  loudly  shouted  as  the  preacher  reached 
his  climax.     Words  that  should  sting  the 
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very  marrow  of  men,  appeals  that  once 
filled  tlie  graves  of  tlie  Catacombs  and 
peopled  the  Laura  and  made  men  crusaders 
and  raised  a  new  world  from  Roman 
detritus,  fell  on  these  long-lobed  ears  and 
— just  kept  the  owners  of  them  awake,  or 
made  a  pleasant  droning  amid  the  dreams 
of  the  fatter  souls. 

Spite  of  her  personal  distractions  Lady 
Harlay  looked  along  the  benches  and 
thought  to  herself,  "  The  old  faith  is  over. 
It  has  no  more  to  do  with  life.  What  is 
this  Jesus  to  us  to-night  ?  " 

Yet  because  of  her  grief  and  courage 
and  motherhood,  and  passionful  sense  of 
abandonment  and  indifference  to  all  worlds 
but  that  little  one  expressed  by  the  word 
'  us,'  perhaps  this  Jesus  was  more  to  her 
than  to  all  the  ninety  and  nine  of  Salem 
chapel. 

Sir  Ernest  was  not  there. 

When  the  men  and  women,  mopping 
faces,  smiling  and  shaking  hands  had 
cleared  away.  Lady  Harlay  got  into  her  cab 
— the  only  one  waiting — and  drove  to  a  by- 
street near  her  husband's  club,  whence  she 
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could,  witliout  being  seen,  send  and  ask  for 
him. 

There  was  some  delay  while  the  club 
was  searched.  Every  one  was  slow  in  her 
eyes.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when  she  was 
told  that  Sir  Ernest  Harlay  had  left  the 
house  ten  minutes  before,  while  indeed 
she  had  been  sitting  waiting  there. 

And  now  what  to  do  for  her  ? 

She  paused  in  perplexity,  sick  with  doubt 
and  ashamed  before  her  servants,  and  the 
inquisitive  club  messenger. 

A  lamp  near  threw  a  strong  light  into 
the  cab.  She  leant  forward  to  avoid  her 
maid's  beady  eyes  while  she  considered. 

"  Lady  Harlay  !  can  I  be  of  any  use  ?  " 
Mr.  Dene  stood  by  the  door  of  the  cab,  and 
lifted  his  hat  with  exactly  the  same  grand 
air  as  if  she  were  sitting  by  Rotten  Eow, 
and  not  in  an  alley  off  St.  James  Street. 

Though  unmistakably  the  finest  of  fine 
gentlemen,  and  curiously  Grandisonian  for 
his  generation,  there  was  a  look  of  helpful 
cheer  in  his  face  which  decided  Lady  Har- 
lay to  give  him  a  bare  and  corrected  out- 
line of  her  position.     She  had  unexpectedly 
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left  Eaton  Square,  she  was  looking  for 
Ernest,  she  did  not  mention  her  mother's 
name. 

Mr.  Dene  did  not  esteem  the  Chenevieres, 
and  he  had  so  much  knightly  work  of  the 
older  sort  to  do  that  he  by  no  means  affected 
knight-errantry.  But  he  had  known  Ernest 
Harlay  with  an  acquaintance  unusually 
interested  and  affectionate  in  India  as  well 
as  in  Sussex,  and  though  the  poor  Puritan, 
fallen  so  grievously,  had  suffered  the  epithet 
of  "  ass  "  more  than  once  from  Mr.  Dene's 
lips,  still  he  would  look  after  his  "  ass,"  even 
at  half -past  nine  on  a  Sunday  evening  in 
March ;  and  the  last  he  had  heard  of  Sir 
Ernest  was  at  Mrs.  Eden's  door,  which  was 
another  motive  for  present  kindness. 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "  and  haviug  drawn 
chapel  and  club,  you  are  puzzled  ;  shall  we 
try  the  Canon's  house  and  Eaton  Square  ? 
he  has  probably  turned  up  there." 

"  I  can't  go  back  there,"  said  Lady 
Harlay,  speaking  in  so  low  a  voice  the  ser- 
vants could  not  hear  ;  "  and  I  don't  want 
to  see  any  of  the  Harlays  till  I  am  with 
Ernest." 
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She  looked  white  and  haggard,  and  her 
voice  was  tired  from  suffering. 

"  It  might  be  best  that  I  should  keep 
near  you  in  a  hansom.  I  will  go  up  my- 
self, and  ask  whatever  you  wish  to  know 
for  you  at  the  houses  ;  no  one  need  see 
you." 

Lady  Harlay  sank  her  words  to  a  whisper 
as  she  said, — 

"  Mr.  Dene,  I  was  told  to-day  that  if 
I  wanted  Ernest,  I  should  find  him  at 
Mrs.  Eden's,  is  it  so  ?  " 

His  nostrils  opened  a  little.  He  threw 
his  head  by  ever  so  slight  a  degree  back, 
and  said  slowly, — 

"It  is  possible,  though  hardly  likely; 
but  as  you  have  been  so  told,  it  will  be 
as  well  to  try  there,  and  perhaps  before  St. 
George's  Road,  where  there  is  sometimes 
gossip." 

Mr.  Dene  in  his  hansom  had  gone  to 
Madame  Cheneviere's  house,  had  seen  a 
servant  there,  and  was  waiting  to  stop  Lady 
Harlay' s  cab  at  the  corner  of  Eaton  Square. 

"Not  there,"  he  said;  "he  has  been, 
however,  since  you  left.     He  came  away 
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almost  immediately,  and  the  man  heard  him 
order  his  cab  to  Eburj  Street." 

"  Ah,  M.  Duval  was  right  then,  perhaps 
right  in  everything ;  you  have  been  very 
kind,  Mr.  Dene,  but  I  will  not  hunt  my 
husband  to  Mrs.  Eden's  house,  I  can  find 
rooms  at  an  hotel.*' 

Mr.  Dene  had  pulled  his  hat  over  his 
brow.  When  she  had  done  speaking,  he 
said  very  low, — 

"  This  is  an  important  moment  in  your 
life.  Do  not  make  any  mistake.  I  will  not 
pretend  to  interfere  in  your  decision,  but 
do  not  give  any  occasion  for  a  story  that 
may  be  in  society's  mouth  to-morrow.  Be 
wise  and  generous,  and  think  the  best ;  we 
often  miss  the  best  by  our  cowardly 
doubts." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  " 

"  Will  you  trust  yourself  to  my  handling 
this  matter?  Follow  me  to  Mrs.  Eden's. 
In  ten  minutes  I  will  bring  you  news  and 
relief.  I  see  your  thoughts  are  wrong,  they 
must  be  put  straight  for  your  own  sake  and 
the  sake  of  others." 

The  quiet  confidence  of  his  manner  re- 

VOL.  III.  M 
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assured  her.  She  could  not  suspect  low 
betrayal  or  vulgar  infidelity  in  her  husband 
while  his  friend  answered  for  him  with  such 
perception  of  the  "  wrong  "  she  had  thought 
in  her  heart. 

'^  I  will  do  as  you  say ;  you  will  not 
deceive  me.     Truth  is  always  best." 

Mr.  Dene  walked  slowly  the  short  dis- 
tance to  Mrs.  Eden's  house  in  sore  exercise 
of  brain  and  heart. 

Were  all  women  then,  the  mean  and 
changeful  creatures  that  common  talk  and 
common  literature  described  ?  Were  all  so 
tainted  with  vanity  and  deceit,  that  no  help- 
mate for  man  at  his  best  was  to  be  found  ? 

And  the  praise  of  them  with  which  he 
was  familiar  in  his  Church's  offices,  the 
place  held  by  them  from  that  of  Our  Lady 
to  the  Poor  Clare  in  the  living  temple  of 
God's  kingdom,  and  their  place  in  the 
earthly  house  of  fame ;  was  it  all  indeed  a 
mistake  ?  Were  there  no  Imogens  and 
Hermiones  possible,  no  Theresas  or  Cathe- 
rines out  of  the  calendar  ?  The  bitter  and 
angry  fear  which  was  on  him,  betrayed  to  him 
the  thought  he  yet  refused  to  confess  was 
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in  his  brain,  tliat  Mrs.  Eden  was  no  fair, 
strong  Margaret,  treading  under  foot  after 
struggle  with  him,  the  dragon  of  evil,  but  a 
foolish  flirt  of  newest  pattern,  reckless  and 
heartless. 

Yet  a  moment  and  the  bitterness  passed 
from  him,  and  presently  he  judged  her  by 
himself.  His  faith  in  her  revived,  because 
he  himself  was  pure  and  noble.  The  ofl&ces 
of  his  Church  had  not  in  vain  sounded  in 
his  ears  the  praise  of  woman.  He  rang  at 
Elizabeth's  door,  prepared  to  find  Sir  Ernest 
her  old  love  there,  and  to  find  him  possibly 
playing  the  fool  at  her  feet,  but  not  harm- 
ing her  more  than  phosphorus  might  harm 
a  diamond.  His  knowledge  of  the  world 
had  not  spoiled  his  other  knowledge  of  what 
God  meant  woman  to  be,  and  Mrs.  Eden 
for  balance  of  heart  and  brain,  for  a  clear 
soul  in  a  fair  form,  was  the  noblest  woman 
he  had  yet  met. 

He  determined  to  crush  at  all  costs  in 
the  bud  the  possibility  for  a  "  story  "  which 
Mrs.  Eden  had  unwisely  allowed.  Not 
doubting  he  had  the  good  sense  to  guard 
her  from  slander,  and  so  for  her  sake  more 
M   2 
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than  Lady  Harlay's  or  the  weak  creature 
Ernest,  he  acted  as  he  did. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  task  to  ring  at  the 
door  at  that  hour,  and  seem  to  play  spy 
upon  her,  and  ask  to  see  her  when  he  knew 
she  would  not  be  wise  or  lovely  in  her 
crisis  of  vanity  and  impatience.  For  he 
credited  her  fairly  with  her  defects.  It 
was  perhaps  rather  what  she  might  be  than 
what  she  was,  which  he  loved  so  well  that 
now  he  trembled  with  mixed  faith  and  fear 
as  he  stood  waiting  to  know  if  she  would 
see  him. 

For  one  short  second  as  he  heard  Sir 
Ernest's  voice  upstairs  he  thought  himself 
a  credulous  fool,  fit  to  be  laughed  at  by  all 
the  gorillas  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  habitual  use  of  a  high  standard  of 
thought  in  these  things  stood  him  in  good 
stead,  and  he  believed  again  in  the  woman 
he  loved  with  a  victorious  faith. 

And  upstairs,  while  Mr.  Dene  waited 
below,  there  was  sudden  arrest  of  much 
dangerous  folly.  Sir  Ernest  Harlay  was 
standing  before  Mrs.  Eden;  the  hour  for 
giving  up  even  the  show  of  her  friendship 
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was  come.  He  liad  arrived  half  an  hour 
before,  and  straight  from  insult  at  Madame 
Cheneviere's  house,  he  had  spoken  wild 
words  to  Elizabeth.  She  had  got  Lord 
Severn  to  make  an  appointment  to  see 
Ernest,  with  a  half  promise  of  the  secretary- 
ship, and  he,  poor  soul !  finding  generous 
kindness  and  unmerited  help  given  by  the 
woman  he  had  jilted,  had  broken  down  in 
his  resolved  reticence,  and  said  many  rash 
words  of  altogether  frothy  and  unsound 
devotion  and  self-pity  until  she  was  startled, 
and  sorry  that  she  had  set  a  spark  to  fire 
she  knew  not  very  well  how  to  extinguish. 
The  study  of  man's  nature,  and  the  slight 
punishment  she  had  intended,  had  gone 
much  too  far.  We  seldom  are  left  free  to 
wind  up  our  follies  as  we  intend.  She  was 
telling  Ernest  that  she  would  not  see  him 
again,  and  bidding  him  good-bye  as  soberly 
as  his  agitation  would  permit,  when  her 
footman  brought  up  Mr  Dene's  message. 

The  blood  rushed  to  her  face  in  anger  at 
what  she  supposed  an  impertinence,  then 
in  keen  annoyance,  for  of  all  men's,  she 
wished  for  Mr.  Dene's  approval. 
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"  Ernest,"  she  said,  "  you  must  stay  now. 
You  must  be  a  man,  and  meet  Mr.  Dene 
as  you  ought ;   sit  there  instantly." 

He  obeyed  sulkily;  pride  utterly  ashamed, 
egotism  reversed  to  gloomy  self-abandon- 
ment, battled  in  him.  Fiercely  resenting 
Mr.  Dene's  admission,  yet  bound  by  the 
habits  of  a  gentleman  to  obey  his  hostess, 
he  sat  silent,  wrecked,  steerage  gone. 

Very  graceful  in  her  pride,  mth  lips  well 
closed,  her  grey  eyes  full  of  light,  richly 
dressed,  yet  simply  as  a  Luini  portrait  should 
be,  Mrs.  Eden  received  Mr.  Dene  with  a 
slight  smile  not  devoid  of  scorn  which  left 
her  lips  when  she  found  his  face  so 
kind. 

Ah,  my  true  lord  !  she  might  have  said, 
if  such  words  can  be  said  now  as  in  Arthur's 
time.  Mr.  Dene  was  grave  and  reserved  ; 
he  knew  better  than  she  did  the  large 
issues  to  them  of  that  half  hour.  He  would 
guide  her  when  she  least  thought  it,  and 
guard  her  from  doing  harm  and  wrong 
more  than  had  already  been  done.  There 
was  no  time  to  waste ;  gossip  in  the  street 
and  kitchen  below  must  be  starved. 
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*'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Eden,  for  such 
intrusion.  Ladj  Harlay  wants  to  see  Sir 
Ernest  on  urgent  business." 

**  Where  ?"  said  Ernest,  in  a  husky  voice 
nearly  choked  by  rage,  and  standing  with 
fierce  eyes  before  Mr.  Dene. 

"  At  the  door." 

"  And  by  heaven.  Dene,  you  shall  tell  me 
what  you  have  to  do  with  my  wife,  or  why 
you  thrust  yourself  in  here  ?" 

*'  Make  no  scandal,  Harlay,"  said  Mr. 
Dene  sternly.  ''  Your  wife  has  been  turned 
out  by  Madame  Cheneviere,  she  has  been 
looking  for  you  all  the  evening,  and  finds 
you  here." 

*'  Ay,  here  !  "  a  paroxysm  of  grief  and 
rage  broke  off  whatever  he  had  to  say. 
He  turned  to  rush  out  of  the  house. 

"  Impossible  !  "  said  Mr.  Dene.  "  You 
must  know  how  to  behave  before  you  leave 
the  room.  Lady  Harlay  has  servants  with 
her,  they  must  not  see  you  like  this  ;  you 
have  played  madman  and  fool  long  enough. 
Down  instantly  in  that  chair.  Mrs.  Eden, 
forgive  me  !  Lady  Harlay  is  too  ill  to  bear 
more  agitation,  I  wish  to  relieve  her  mind. 
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Come    to    Your    senses,    Harlav,    and    at 
once." 

"  Turned  out  by  her  mother  !  I'll — What 
is  she  going  to  do  at  this  hour?" 

"  Oh,  London  has  hotels  enough,  but  her 
husband  should  be  with  her,  and — he  is 
here.     Will  you  help  her,  Mrs.  Eden  ?  " 

He  looked  straight  into  Elizabeth's  eyes, 
she  flashed  back  his  look  proudly,  but  not 
defiantly.     "  He  has  not  been  here  long." 

"  Long  enough  for  a  life's  mischief." 

For  a  second  she  looked  as  if  her  demon 
might  tempt  her  to  dismiss  friend,  lover, 
and  all  Dene  and  Harlay  affairs  out  of  her 
house  and  thoughts.  But  instead,  she 
turned  and  left  the  room  hastily,  asking 
Mr.  Dene  to  follow  her.  The  hall  door 
stood  open,  for  all  these  words  had  been 
quickly  said,  and  Mrs.  Eden's  and  Lady 
Harlay' s  footmen  stood  waiting  orders  with 
faces  conscious  of  gossip.  The  cab  was  out 
in  the  dark,  the  footpath  of  Ebury  Street 
is  not  wide,  and  a  step  brought  Mrs.  Eden 
to  the  window  of  it. 

,  "  Mrs.  Eden.    You  !     Is  Ernest  not  here, 
then?" 
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"He  is  here,"  said  Mr.  Dene,  lie  saw 
that  Lady  Harlay  had  drawn  back  from 
the  nearness  of  Elizabeth. 

"  Please,  come  in,"  said  Mrs.  Eden,  "  I 
beg  you  will." 

Lady  Harlay  did  not  answer.  They 
could  not  see  her  face  in  the  shadow.  The 
maid  opposite  carefully  turned  her  head 
another  way. 

Mr.  Dene  opened  the  cab  door,  and  said 
very  low, — 

"  It  will  be  prudent,  generous  to  come 
in;  you  said  you  would  trust  my  discre- 
tion." 

Obeying  him  as  a  weary  and  sad  woman 
will  obey  a  man  who  holds  out  a  strong  arm 
to  her,  Alphonsine  got  out,  and,  followed 
by  Mrs.  Eden,  went  into  the  house. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Mr.  Dene  as  he  led 
Lady  Harlay  upstairs ;  she  trembled  too 
much  to  walk  alone.  "  You  have  done 
kindly  and  wisely ;  go  on  being  kind  and 
wise." 

Mrs.  Eden  loved  light,  and  her  little 
drawing-room  was  in  brilliant  contrast 
to  the   streets  in  which  for  the  last  two 
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hours  Lady  Harlaj  had  been  wander- 
ing. Sir  Ernest  sat  sulkily  where  Mrs. 
Eden  had  left  him.  He  resented  the  ridi- 
cule of  his  position.  Dread  of  a  scene 
before  servants  had  prevented  his  following 
Mr.  Dene  to  the  street,  for  he  could  not 
control  scenes  as  his  friend  could.  He  got 
up  in  hasty  surprise  when  his  wife  came  in. 
"What  brings  you  here  at  this  hour?"  he 
said  roughly  to  her. 

"  I  bring  her  here,  Sir  Ernest,"  Mrs. 
Eden  said  haughtily,  "  and,  Lady  Harlay,  I 
have  good  news  for  you  and  Sir  Ernest.  I 
sent  for  him  to  hear  it,  and  I  am  glad  you 
have  come.  Lord  Severn,  I  think,  will  give 
him  the  appointment." 

'•'  Through  your  influence,"  said  Lady 
Harlay  quietly,  "  and  does  he  accept  ?  " 

"  No,  I  do  not  accept,"  said  her  husband 
hoarsely,  "  though  I  have  no  home  to  give 
you ;  but  I  will  receive  no  help  at  Mrs. 
Eden's  hands." 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  asked  Elizabeth. 

"  Because — Yes  !  I  will  say  it  before 
her  face,  as  I  feel  it  every  hour  of  my  life. 
Because,  EUzabeth,  I  gave  your  love  away 
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in  a  fool's  dream ;  because  my  wife — my 
wife  !  despoiled  you,  and  lier  mother  thrust 
you  out  of  your  inheritance,  and  I  have 
been  a  curse  to  you.  Therefore  I  will 
receive  nothing  from  you,  unless  indeed 
you  load  me  with  reproaches.  I  will  receive 
them,  and  with  relief" 

"  I  think  you  are  right,  Harlay,"  said 
Mr.  Dene. 

''  You  are  no  judge  of  right  for  me.  Do 
you  know  what  I  have  endured  ?  "  said  Sir 
Ernest,  turning  savagely.  "  Tied  to  the 
robbers  and  betrayers  of  the  woman  I 
loved  and  love  ;  yes,  let  the  truth  be  said, 
I  love  her  !     What  matters  the  rest  ?  " 

"  For  shame,  Sir  Ernest  Harlay  !  "  said 
Mrs.  Eden  in  splendid  wrath,  "  shame  for 
insolence  to  me,  for  cowardly  insult  to  your 
wife.  I  appeal  to  you.  Lady  Harlay.  I 
knew  not  of  this  folly  till  to-night." 

"  Folly  !  Ah,  it  is  serious  enough  to  me. 
Mrs.  Eden,  you  are  revenged  for  any  wrong 
I  may  have  done  you  ;  husband  and  mother 
have  both  to-night  thrown  me  off.  Why 
did  you  bring  me  up  here  to  hear  this  ?  I 
will  go  back  to  the  street." 
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''  Stay,"  said  Mrs.  Eden.  "  Listen  to 
me,  believe  me.  Sir  Ernest  Harlay  speaks 
of  tlie  wrong  he  did  me  by  breaking  off  our 
half  engagement,  but  I  have  long  known 
that  my  mistake  was  greater  than  his  in 
having  ever  made  it.  From  you,  Alphonsine 
— yes,  I  will  call  you  as  I  used  when  you 
nursed  me  so  well  in  my  fever — I  have 
had  many  kindnesses.  Let  me — don't  turn 
from  me — let  me  confess  my  wrong  to  you. 
I  was  idle,  discontented,  sceptical  of  the 
good  of  good.  Well,  I  played  with  Ernest's 
old  fancy  for  me  to  pass  the  time  out  of 
curiosity.  He  was  discouraged,  I  made 
him  think  I  sympathized  with  him.  I  have 
been  stupidly  cruel  and  wrong,  but  I  never 
knew  how  wrong  till  to-night,  when  he  is 
mad  enough  to  utter  such  words.  I  humble 
myself  to  you  ;  I  was  fearfully  to  blame.  I 
have  told  you  all  the  truth  ;  your  husband 
is  no  more  to  me  than  the  chair  he  sits  on, 
but  I  fear  I  let  him  think  he  was." 

She  blushed  to  the  tips  of  her  ears  and 
hung  her  jDroud  head  down ;  but  what 
could  be  seen  of  throat  and  brow  was 
crimson. 
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Lady  Harlay  remained  silent,  wounded 
to  the  heart.  Old  vulgarities  of  thought 
had  been  much  corrected  in  her  by  her  life 
for  the  last  year.  She  thought  of  her 
husband's  downcast,  twitching  face  more 
than  very  definitely  of  Elizabeth's  words. 
Mrs.  Eden  went  on  fast,  "  I  thought  you 
prosperous.  I  regretted  Edenhurst.  I 
have  been  mean  and  cruel — mean  and 
cruel." 

"Yes,"  said  Ernest  Harlay  very  low, 
"  mean  and  cruel ;  my  God,  how  cruel !  " 

"  Look  to  your  wife !"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Dene,  for  Lady  Harlay  had  fainted. 

Mrs.  Eden  sprang  forward  so  as  to  prop 
her  from  falling,  but  Sir  Ernest  roughly 
thrust  her  aside,  and  lifted  Alphonsine  to 
the  nearest  sofa,  where  she  lay  dead  white. 

Mrs.  Eden  fetched  what  restoratives  she 
had,  but  Lady  Harlay  did  not  recover,  and 
Mr.  Dene  went  for  a  doctor. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  was  a  strange  tite-d-Ute  for  Elizabeth 
and  Sir  Ernest  Harlay,  both  supporting 
and  trying  to  restore  the  Alphonsine  who 
had  come  between  them.  They  were  silent 
— what  had  either  more  to  say  ? 

The  doctor  peremptorily  forbid  that 
Lady  Harlay  should  be  moved.  There  was 
a  spare  bedroom  leading  out  of  Mrs.  Eden's 
sitting-room,  and  the  poor  soul  was  laid 
there.  Her  maid  was  brought  in,  and  so 
she  became  the  guest  once  more  of 
Elizabeth  Eden,  and  it  was  now  the  turn 
of  the  hostess  to  nurse  her  guest,  which 
she  did  tenderly  and  well,  misdoubting  the 
maid's  attention  to  the  doctor's  orders, 
and  they  were  important.  The  shocks  of 
the   day  had   brought    Lady  Harlay  to  a 
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critical  state.  Fresh  agitation  or  fatigue 
miglit  cause  premature  labour. 

Sir  Ernest  Harlay  had  flung  himself  on 
his  knees  and  sobbed  like  a  child  until  the 
doctor  bid  him  leave  the  room. 

Mr.  Dene  was  still  below,  waiting  for  the 
medical  report.  Ernest  waited  too.  Both 
men  were  silent. 

"  Utter  quiet,  cheerfulness,  happiness  by 
handfuls,"  said  the  doctor,  rubbing  his 
hands,  "  and  Lady  Harlay  will  do.  Go  to 
bed  yourself,  my  dear  sir ;  pon  my  word, 
you  look  the  worse  of  the  two.  First 
alarm  of  the  sort,  I  presume ;  old  married 
men  are  used  to  these  affairs.  I  have 
given  Lady  Harlay  a  sedative,  which  I 
hope  will  keep  her  asleep  till  noon  to- 
morrow. Don't  go  near  her  before  then." 
He  fussed  out  of  the  room  and  left  silence 
behind  that  was  sensibly  oppressive. 

"  Come  to  my  place,  Harlay ;  I  can  put 
you  up.     It's  late  to  hunt  for  a  room." 

*'  Thank  you,  no.     Our  ways  lie  apart." 

Mr.  Dene  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  The 
fanatic  temperament  has  curious  reactions," 
he  thought. 
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Next  day,  as  early  as  was  at  all  consistent 
witli  convention,  lie  was  again  in  Ebury 
Street.  Having  heard  a  good  report  of 
Lady  Harlay's  night,  he  asked  if  he  could 
see  Mrs.  Eden. 

As  he  went  into  her  drawing-room  the 
sun  fell  athwart  a  stand  full  of  lilies  of  the 
valley,  and  showed  the  veining  of  the 
tender  green  leaves  and  lifted  up  the 
drooping  heads  of  the  flowers  which  had 
come  through  the  cold  air  that  morning 
from  their  stove,  and  were  eager  for  warmth 
and  light. 

Mrs.  Eden's  white  hands  paused  from 
tenderly  touching  and  disentangling  the 
plants,  but  she  did  not  look  up  until  Mr. 
Dene,  friend,  and  to  her,  hero,  had  come 
near  and  stood  by  her  side.  She  raised 
her  eyes  slowly  and  sadly.  They  were  dim 
with  the  traces  of  tears  and  she  was  very 
pale. 

"  Lady   Harlay   is    sleeping    still,"    she 

said. 

"  I  am  glad ;  but  I  want  to  hear  of  you, 
not    her.      You    look    tired.       How    are 

vou  f 
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"  Very  miserable,  very  sorry.  Humbled 
to  know  how  wrong  I  have  been ;  how 
contemptible  !  " 

Rudolf  took  her  hand  and  held  it  very 
close  to  his  heart  and  said, — 

"  You  were  very  wrong,  dangerously 
wrong ;  but,  oh,  my  own  darling,  how  I  love 

you ! " 

The  words  were  wrung  from  him.  The 
great  tenderness  which  overflowed  his 
heart  at  sight  of  her  humility  forced  the 
sudden  expression  to  his  lips.  He  had 
long  watched  for  her  and  waited  for  her  trust 
with  the  patience  of  a  large  soul  which 
hopes  all  things  from  its  mate. 

She  had  not  expected  them,  and  cer- 
tainly never  less  than  that  day  when  she 
was  bowed  down  by  shame  before  him, 
remembering  her  flippant  arguments  and 
the  tone  of  philosophical  superiority  she 
had  afi*ected  towards  the  world  and  its 
weaknesses — towards  the  other  world  and 
its  superstition.  Her  spirit  rebounded 
from  its  sackcloth  and  ashes  with  a  throb. 
For  all  her  faults  he  loved  her.  He  had 
forgiven   her   folly   and    understood    how 

VOL.  III.  N 
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like  a  fantastic  comedy  the  last  few  days 
had  been  to  her.  Because  he  was  himself 
so  incapable  of  the  like,  he  could  treat 
her  foolishness  as  not  really  her  own. 
He  could  judge  her  with  something  of 
Divine  leniency.  She  had  known  the  pain 
of  loneliness  before — when  she  had  been 
nearly  worsted  in  the  fight  with  evil — so 
well  that  the  fact  of  Rudolf's  comprehension 
and  sympathy  now  had  extra  value  for  her. 
The  recoil  of  her  firm  nature  from  the 
cruelty  and  vanity  of  her  last  few  days  was 
vehement,  and  shame  of  herself  was  very 
bitter  to  her.  But  here  the  noblest  man 
she  knew  stood  before  her,  and  com- 
prehending her,  offered  to  her  the  strength 
and  shelter  of  his  love.  Wrapped  in  his 
arms,  pillowed  on  his  broad  breast,  there 
was  safety  for  her  from  the  pain  of  life 
and  from  the  dangers  of  her  womanly 
recklessness  and  insatiate  curiosity  to  know 
the  limits  of  good,  if  not  to  skirt  the 
mysteries  of  evil. 

And  so  as  he  said  the  passionate  words 
and  drew  her  to  him,  she  bowed  her  head 
on  his  shoulder  and  hid  her  face  against 
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his  coat  with  the  shyness  of  overpowering 
emotion. 

''  You  will,  then,  be  my  wife  ?  "  he  said, 
pushing  her  enough  from  him  that  he 
might  see  her  face  and  read  in  her  eyes  if 
indeed  she  fully  comprehended  and  could 
accept  his  love  and  love  him  with  ever  so 
faint  a  dawn  of  passion  in  her  inscrutable 
eyes. 

The  shadow  that  dogs  our  joy,  darkest 
when  our  confidence  is  highest,  just 
touched  him  with  its  black  wing,  and  he 
looked  anxiously  at  her,  for  she  had  not 
yet  spoken,  and  she  was  no  girl  to  be 
foolishly  bashful. 

"  I  never  thought  of  this.  It  is  so 
sudden." 

''I  have  thought  of  it  long  enough  for 
both.  But  forgive  me  for  being  abrupt,  1 
could  not  help  myself.  Will  you  forgive 
me?  Will  you  accept  from  me  a  love 
that  has  strengthened  every  day  since  I 
first  saw  you ;  a  love  that  has  studied  you, 
Elizabeth,  and  as  far  as  my  own  short- 
comings will  allow,  a  love  that  will  com- 
plete and  fulfil  your  life  and  soul?" 
N  2 
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She  sliivered  and  whitened  as  her  heart 
stood  still  to  listen,  and  then  throbbed  fast 
in  fear  of  again  letting  itself  trust  any  man; 
for  memory  of  Ernest's  suit  was  stirred  in 
her  by  these  pleadings. 

''  Speak  to  me.  Have  I  presumed  too 
far  ?  Yet  I  have  waited  and  studied  you 
and  gained  your  trust.  Can  I  not  gain 
your  love  ?  At  least  speak  to  me,  I  won't 
talk  fustian,  but  I  have  staked  much  happi- 
ness on  this." 

She  put  her  hand  in  his,  which  closed 
on  it  firmly.  He  was  silent  a  minute. 
"Mine!"  he  said  at  last,  "I  humbly 
thank  God  with  my  whole  heart." 

"  Rudolf,  I  am  not  good  enough  for 
you.  You  don't  know  how  mean  I  am, 
what  discord  there  is  in  all  my  life.  I  have 
not  your  faith ;  I  hate  religion ;  I  am  tired 
of  everything ;  I  shall  be  a  drag  on  you ; 
I  cannot  believe  as  you  do." 

"  My  own,  I  only  ask  you  to  love,  and 
that  you  know  better  how  to  do  than  a 
poor  rough  man  can.  Smile  for  me  one 
of  your  rare  smiles,  and  let  me  see  if  I 
understand  it  better  now,  my  Eve,  my  gift 
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from  the  Creator.  Do  you  hate  religion, 
sweet  ?  you  don't  know  what  you  say. 
You  cannot  shake  yourself  free  from 
religion.  It  is  in  your  nature.  You  have 
ears  to  hear  its  harmonies;  you  see — a 
little  dazzled  by  it,  perhaps, — the  Shechinah 
that  lies  on  all  the  world.  Hate  rehgion  ! 
You  do  not  hate  to  evolve  a  nobler  life 
than  that  you  already  live.  You  stretch 
out  groping  hands  behind  the  veil  of  sense. 
You  hate  all  meannesses  of  pride  and  pre- 
tence, and  lift  your  eyes  to  the  light  where- 
ever  it  shines.  This  is  rehgion.  Oh,  my 
dear  love,  yours  are  idle  words.  I  know 
you  better  than  you  know  yourself,  and, 
knowing  you  so  well,  I  promise  you  a 
fuller  life,  a  larger  love,  a  brighter  happi- 
ness. You  have  lived  in  twilight,  Elizabeth, 
and  you  need  light  for  your  full  growth." 

"  I  have  loved,  you  know  of  that  ?  It 
left  me  too  poor  to  share  your  love, 
Rudolf." 

"  Dear,  true  love  leaves  no  heart  the 
poorer.  You  fear  to  love  again,  and  yet 
your  large  nature  cannot  run  in  the 
shallow  channel  of  your  present  life  without 
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dwindling  to  a  mere  mockery  of  what  you 
are  made  to  be.  I  am  as  selfish  as  a  man 
must  be  who  loves  as  I  do,  yet  I  am 
pleading  with  you  for  yourself  too.  Am  I 
to  see  my  perfect  chrysolite  disappear 
under  the  world's  acid  into  mere  fumes  of 
nothingness  ?  Have  you  other  objections  ? 
Love !  I  will  read  my  answer  in  your 
eyes,  and  not  receive  it  otherwise.  Eliza- 
beth, you  are  mine — my  love — my  helpmate 
before  God  and  man." 

"  Rudolf,  I  am  afraid — not  of  you — of 
myself.  Do  you  remember  last  night  ?  my 
miserable  folly." 

''  Yes,  my  darling,  and  seeing  you 
humble  and  true  and  so  noble,  I  knew 
then  for  certain  I  might  give  you  in  utter 
trust  my  love  and  plight  and  receive  troth, 
knowing  your  generous  truth.  But  I, 
Elizabeth,  shall  I  argue  too  about  all  my 
shortcomings  ?  Dear,  marriage  is  like  an 
indenture,  and  the  ragged  edges  of  each 
side  are  remedied  by  the  other  till  the  page 
lies  fair  and  legible." 

"  And  you  know  that  I  do  not  believe  as 
you  do." 
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"  Dear  sceptic,  only  love  me.  Aimer  c'est 
tout  comprendre.  Be  patient  with  your 
faith,  or  if  you  hke  your  scepticism,  which  is 
only  another  name  in  your  case  for  faith." 

"  I  think   I  hear  the   doctor's  voice  in 

Lady  Har lay's  room,  Rudolf,   tell  me 

may  I  love,  and  trust  myself,  my  faults  and 
foolishness  to  you  ?  " 

She  put  her  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and 
for  the  first  time  faced  him  with  her  clear, 
eager  eyes. 

"  Dear,  you  may." 

"  I  will — Oh,  my  love,  my  dear  !  " 

He  held  her  to  his  heart  and  knew  that 
she  had  given  herself  for  earth  and  heaven 
to  his  strong  guardianship. 

And  so  she  loved  again,  and  this  time  not 
a  creature  lesser  than  herself,  but  in  every 
way  as  men  should  be,  greater  by  knowledge 
and  strength  and  reason  and  faith  than  she 
was. 

His  face  was  very  grave  and  sweet  as  he 
took  from  his  own  finger  a  signet  ring  which 
was  engraved  with  his  crest  and  motto  and 
put  it  on  hers.  The  words  "  Via  et  vita 
nostra  "  were  under  a  Latin  cross. 
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''  For  to-day,"  he  said,  "  I  will  give  you 
another  before  night." 

"  For  life,  Rudolf." 

And  so  half  an  hour  by  the  stand  of 
lilies  altered  the  whole  of  life  for  Elizabeth  ; 
yet  she  was  not  conscious  of  the  same 
triumphant  exultation  as  when  she  threw 
away  on  Ernest  Harlay  the  first  fruits  of 
her  heart.  Then  she  enjoyed  a  sort  of 
generous  patronage  of  his  prospects,  she 
looked  forward  to  securing  his  career  with 
the  great  but  egotistical  pleasure  of  giving 
rather  than  of  accepting.  Now  she  was 
humbled,  she  knew  that  in  no  way,  not 
even  the  most  trivial,  could  she  control 
circumstances  except  through  the  love  and 
trust  of  her  new  lord.  She  felt  the  weight 
of  her  new  engagement,  and  that  it  was 
no  holyday  tie,  but  that  it  meant  for 
her  obedience,  humility  and  certain  old- 
fashioned  virtues  not  universal  among 
modern  wives. 

Only  a  great  love  could  fit  her  for  the 
chain  of  marriage  as  she  began  to  under- 
stand it,  and  lift  her  to  the  level  of  her  new 
horizon.     The  very  extent  of  her  powers 
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increased  indefinitely  the  responsibility  of 
using  tliem  ariglit  in  her  new  kingdom. 

Imperceptibly  but  fast  the  truth  flowed 
■in  on  her  that  though  in  her  sliallow  isola- 
tion she  might  have  lived  from  hand  to 
mouth  on  scraps  of  incoherent  "  general 
knowledge,"  and  by  force  of  habit  might 
have  kept  up  a  fair  show  of  doing  as  others 
do  till  death  came  to  make  an  end  of  the 
weary  game  of  brag ;  yet  for  the  future  to 
which  she  had  now  pledged  herself  other 
and  deeper  foundations  were  wanting.  It 
was  no  mirage,  but  altogether  real.  Duty, 
the  law  of  woman's  life.  Its  true  relations 
and  conditions  had  for  her  since  morn- 
ing an  importance  nqver  before  understood 
as  now  since  she  had  felt  Eudolfs  heart 
throb  and  knew  that  henceforth  hers  must 
beat  with  his  in  the  sweet  constraint  of 
marriage.  The  chief  part  of  her  intellec- 
tual conclusions  seemed  mere  froth  and 
jargon  as  the  practical  fact  of  her  subjec- 
tion and  the  plain  road  of  wifely  obedience 
lay  before  her. 

A  thousand  sophistries  that  had  lodged 
themselves  in  her  subtle  mind  departed  like 
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bats  at  sunrise  and  tlie  great  landmarks  of 
liuman  life  becarae  one  by  one  plainer. 
The  true  betrothal  of  her  whole  self  had 
begun  a  good  work  in  her,  and  surrender 
of  her  proud  independence  material  and 
intellectual  promoted  her  best  develop- 
ment, as  does  all  right  fulfilment  of  natural 
law. 

Mr.  Dene  was  right  in  his  judgment  that 
her  scepticism  was  less  hindering  to  her 
religious  growth  than  would  have  been  the 
antagonism  and  shackles  of  heretical  faith 
and  the  insular  prejudices  which  had  long 
been  impossible  to  her  wide  groping  reason. 

"  Our  patient  is  doing  well,"  said  the 
doctor,  "  but  there  is  great  langour  and 
want  of  reaction  about  her.  She  has  not 
seen  her  husband  yet,  I  think  that  might 
cheer  her.  She  is  seriously  depressed,  and 
in  these  cases  the  will  has  much  to  do  with 
recovery.  Doctor's  stuff  can't  do  more 
than  to  a  certain  degree  affect  the  will.  I 
should  like  to  see  Sir  Ernest  Harlay." 

"  I  will  ask  if  he  has  called  yet,"  said 
Mrs.  Eden. 

Sir    Ernest    was     waiting     downstairs. 
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What  centuries  had  passed  since  she  had 
thought  of  him  !  The  very  sound  of  his 
name  was  strange  in  her  ears,  she  felt  as 
if  she  were  on  a  new  earth  to  which  the 
old  one  she  knew  had  been  as  a  play  to  the 
real  truth. 

Ordering  that  everything  Lady  Harlay 
could  want  should  be  provided,  and  begging 
the  doctor  to  insist  that  his  patient  should 
run  no  risk  of  removal,  Elizabeth  shut  her- 
self into  her  private  room  to  think.  As 
she  sat  oppressed  by  fear  and  joy,  and  hope 
and  sense  of  insufficiency,  words  of  petition 
formed  themselves  on  her  lips.  She  was 
an  ''  infant  crying  for  the  light,  and  with 
no  language  but  a  cry." 

Mr.  Dene  was  owner  of  estates  in  Hun- 
gary and  Sussex  and  Lancashire,  which 
were  worth  perhaps  two  million  sterling, 
and  gave  him  an  income  rare  for  a  country 
squire.  For  lineage  he  was  premier  of  liis 
class.  He  traced  descent  through  Nor- 
man times  and  Domesday  survey  to  Eorl- 
dermen  and  Thegus,  coeval  with  St. 
Wilfred.  But  Mrs.  Eden,  daughter  of  the 
Guises,   who  claim  to  be  the  elder  branch 
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of  the   House  of  Lorraine,    did   not   feel 
oppressed  by  his  English  honours,  or  even 
by  his  Magyar  cousinship  to    Turks  and 
other  unspeakablenesses.  Her  own  narrow- 
ness of  aim  and  judgment  by  the   side  of 
his    made    her    ashamed.     Her    habitual 
negation  was  a  visibly  wretched  mood  com- 
pared with  his  broad  faith.     How  could 
her  stagnant  and  unproductive  doubt  mate 
with  one  who  claimed  to  be  heir  of  all  the 
ages  in  their  aspirations  for  union  with  a 
divine  ideal,  from  Abel's  sacrificial  action 
to  the  latest  heroism  of  energizing  faith. 
And  yet  whatever  might  be  the  influences 
brought   to    bear    on  her,     she    resolved 
to    be    true    to    herself,     her    conscience 
and  her  reason,   and  never  join  in   merely 
official  worship  or  allow  the  least  tamper- 
ing with  her  reason,  or  her  conscience,  or 
set  her  hand  to  any  lie  under  the  title  of 
compromise. 

These  thoughts  thronged  on  her  until 
she  felt  half-irritable  impatience  to  open 
her  heart  to  Mr.  Dene  and  not  leave  him 
one  moment  in  ignorance  of  her  resolve  not 
to  yield  even  to  him  one  jot  of  her  spiritual 
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independence,  or  as  she  once  had  done  let 
a  vague  admiration  for  religious  enthusiasm 
affect  her  judgment.  Once  more  Philip 
Eden's  bug-a-boo  "Clericalism"  was  in 
her  way.  Yet  as  she  let  herself  float  with 
the  current  of  memory  she  could  not  but 
feel  that  the  Hand  that  had  shaped  her 
life  was  Personal  and  was  Good,  though 
with  a  final  revolt  of  her  demon  she  kicked 
against  any  Goodness  or  Personality  of  the 
Unknown.  For  the  spirit  of  the  Intellec- 
tual Radicals  had  saturated  her  and  its 
exorcism  was  difficult.  Indeed  one  of 
her  difficulties  was  the  consciousness  that 
whatever  defences  she  set  up,  Rudolf  Dene 
was  in  all  her  lord  and  master,  and  even 
as  she  sat  there  thinking  she  was  his 
thrall. 

"  How  intolerable  ! "  she  muttered,  when 
in  the  afternoon  Mrs.  Harlay  called  and 
refusing  the  servant's  excuses  said  she 
must  see  Mrs.  Eden.  "  How  odiously  the 
world  is  outside  just  the  same,  and  must 
be  talked  with!" 

'*  The  world"  was  very  fussy  and  blun- 
dering.     "  How  extraordinary,   my   dear 
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Mrs.  Eden  !  Ernest  lias  seen  Lord  Severn 
— been  offered  the  appointment  and  refuses 
it !  Was  ever  such  madness,  and  how  can 
I  sufficiently  apologize  to  you  and  forgive 
him !  " 

"  Why  to  me  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Eden  coolly. 

"  Why  !  was  it  not  at  my  request  that 
you  saw  Lord  Severn  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  remember,  I  suppose  it  did 
not  suit  Sir  Ernest." 

"  Not  suit  him  !  Have  you  heard  the 
news  ?  Madame  Cheneviere  turned  them 
out  in  the  street  last  night.  They  are  no 
longer  in  Eaton  Square.  I  just  caught 
Ernest  for  a  moment,  he  has  quite  lost  his 
head  I  think.  I  asked  him  about  Lord 
Severn  and  he  told  me  he  had  just  come 
from  refusing  him,  and  I  naturally  inquired 
for  Alphonsine,  when  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  walked  off.  I  told  him  fairly  I  could 
not  possibly  put  them  up.  The  idea ! 
Can  you  tell  me  why  Madame  Cheneviere 
behaved  in  this  marvellous  way  ?  were  there 
scenes  in  the  house  ?  Lady  Harlay  is  very 
violent,  I  fear,  and  has  a  savage  temper, 
I  am  sure.     But  under  the  circumstances 
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it  was  odd  to  turn  her  out.  Ernest  I  can 
conceive,  I  suppose  his  stupid  wife  was 
jealous." 

"  Jealous  of  what,  Mrs.  Harlay  ?  " 

"  Why,  mj  dear  friend,  it  is  natural. 
Your  generous  kindness,  you  know,  about 
Lord  Severn,  Ernest's  evident  gratitude, 
foolish  boy ;  he  was  always  too  impulsive  ! 
But  it  is  tiresome  of  him  to  refuse  now, 
whatever  his  wife  said.  If  she  can  do 
nothing  for  him  of  course  his  friends  will." 

Mrs.  Eden  flushed  hotly  and  indignantly. 
"  I  gather  that  you  connect  me  in  some 
way  with  Madame  Cheneviere's  conduct. 
I  have  heard  no  explanation  of  it — but — 
Lady  Harlay  came  here  last  night  and  is  I 
hope  asleep  in  the  next  room,  if  we  have 
not  disturbed  her ;  she  is  not  very  well." 

"  Ernest  and  his  wife  here  ! "  Mtf. 
Harlay  was  silenced  for  ten  seconds.  Then 
she  said  spitefully, — 

"  Forgive  me  if  T  say  I  think  you  in  the 
highest  degree  injudicious.  The  world 
will  pass  harsh  judgment  on  your  hospi- 
tality, and  you  are  very  unprotected,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Eden." 
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"  The  world  is  not  made  up  of  evil  minds." 

"It  is  beginning,  however,  to  be  very 
severe  on  evil  intrigues,  and  on  all  who 
openly  flout  religion,  and  I  confess  I  think 
the  world  is  right,  though  I  should  indeed 
be  sorry  to  see  a  paragraph  in  the  papers 
about  Madame  Cheneviere's  lynch  law,  or 
Ernest's  infatuation.     Her  ejection  of  him 

and  your reception  of  him  !     His  wife, 

poor  soul,  is  indeed  pitiable,  and  her  illness 
is  apropos." 

'*  Meantime,  pray  do  not  awake  her — 
and,  if  you  please,  my  servant  will  open  the 
door  for  you." 

Both  ladies  remained  silent  till  the  door 
was  open,  then  bid  each  other  good  day 
with  official  politeness. 

It  was  unusual  for  Mrs.  Harlay  to  be  so 
entirely  off  her  guard,  and  a  prey  to  tem- 
per; Ernest's  position  had  flurried  her. 
She  had  made  sure  of  a  certain  portion  of 
his  salary,  and  of  a  good  crutch  for  all 
their  credit  in  his  alliance  with  the  heiress 
presumptive  of  Edenhurst.  When  she  got 
into  the  street  she  regretted  her  '  bad 
taste '  in  quarrelling. 
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"But  that  woman  won't  be  tolerated 
long  in  society,"  slie  thought,  with  a  wish 
to  excuse  her  mistake.  If  Mrs.  Harlay  had 
but  known  that  she  had  insulted  irre- 
parably the  future  Mrs.  Dene,  of  Dene  ! 

It  was  an  evening  such  as  is  not  often 
enjoyed  in  London.  The  rain  of  the 
days  before  was  past,  leaving  clear  shining 
in  the  western  sky.  The  drifting  clouds 
over-head  were  bright  with  colour.  Young 
leaves  sparkled  among  the  blackened  twigs 
as  the  slanting  sun  rays  passed  among 
them,  sparrows  twittered.  Footmen  stood 
at  the  doors.  Window-sills  here  and  there 
showed  crocuses  and  bachelor's  buttons. 
The  noises  of  the  streets  rang  crisp  and 
clear.  Mrs.  Eden,  finding  her  room  oppres- 
sive after  the  departure  of  Canoness  Harlay 
and  her  patchouli,  threw  her  drawing- 
room  casement  open  and  stepped  out  on 
the  balcony.  A  group  of  people  gathering 
fast  into  a  crowd,  was  at  the  corner  of  her 
street,  with  eagerly  stretched  heads  looking 
towards  Grosvenor  Gardens.  "A  chimney 
on  fire,  I  suppose,"  she  thought  indiffe- 
rently, and  she  looked  for  some  whiff  of 
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brown  smoke  in  the  air.  There  was  a 
sudden  hush  in  the  gabble  by  the  corner, 
a  cry,  "  They're  off,  they've  bolted !"  hands 
were  thrown  up,  faces  grew  thin  with 
fright.  There  was  a  shout  mixed  with 
a  bumping  crashing  noise,  and  thud  of 
hoofs,  and  a  Victoria  dashed  round  the 
quickly  cleared  angle  of  Ebury  Street. 
It  turned  short  on  the  pavement,  got  its 
wheels  locked,  and  after  a  desperate  plunge 
or  two  was  battered  into  wreck  by  a  pair 
of  frantic  horses  struggling  to  get  free. 
The  coachman  had  lost  his  head  at  the 
crossing  opposite  Victoria  Station,  finding 
his  thoroughbreds  unmanageable,  and  had 
jumped  ofi"  his  box.  Dangling  reins  and  a 
roaring  mob  completed  the  horses'  scare. 
They  gathered  speed  by  their  own  impetus, 
and  came  crashing  at  a  terrific  pace  into 
Ebury  Street.  In  short  there  was  the 
worst  accident  of  the  year  just  in  front  of 
Mrs.  Eden's  balcony. 

There  is  plenty  of  pluck  and  knowledge 
in  the  London  Streets.  The  horses 
were  caught.  One  of  them  had  slipped 
on  his  side   and  pulled  the  other   down. 
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The  traces  were  cut,  and  two  policemen,  in 
majesty  of  thick  boots,  burly  coats  and 
authoritative  faces,  were  calmly  superin- 
tending the  affair  before  Mrs.  Eden  had 
dragged  away  her  eyes  from  the  sight. 
A  black  heap  of  good  clothes  was  doubled 
up  in  ghastly  fashion  on  the  foot-path 
under  her  windows. 

"  Where  is  the  coachman  ?  "  said  a  super- 
intendent of  police  who  had  come  up. 

"  I  believe  he's  killed  too." 

"  This  one's  not  killed,"  said  a 
policeman,  turning  the  heap  gently,  "  but 
he's  very  near  it.  Lucky  we're  near  St. 
George's." 

It's  a  different  affair  to  read  police 
reports  and  how  A.  B.  is  killed  in  a  carriage 
accident,  or  CD.  falls  sixty  feet  off  a 
scaffolding,  and  to  see  the  thing  happen. 
Mrs.  Eden  was  sick  wdth  horror  and  dis- 
may for  a  moment,  then,  nerving  herself, 
she  ran  quickly  down  stairs  and  put  her 
house  and  its  contents  at  the  service  of 
the  dying  man,  the  police,  the  doctors. 
She  could  do  no  more.  The  machine  of 
civilization  came  between  her  and  the 
0  2 
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street,  and  the  mob-wall  that  pressed  on 
the  circle  of  space  kept  by  the  police 
round  the  black  heap.  A  white  face  with 
staring,  unconscious  eyes  had  been  disen- 
tangled from  it,  and  was  held  by  one  of 
the  men  just  above  the  pavement,  but  still 
level  with  the  body. 

In  a  very  short  time  a  stretcher  was 
brought,  and  the  still  breathing  form  was 
removed.  The  horses  were  led  away, 
shivering  and  pitiful  in  their  collapse,  but 
still  wild  eyed.  Only  a  shattered  Victoria 
remained  at  the  side  of  the  street,  and 
a  trampled,  disordered  roadway,  to  show 
there  had  been  any  accident. 

Mrs.  Eden  waited  for  half  an  hour.  By 
that  time  she  knew  St.  George's  would  have 
taken  in  its  '  bad  case,'  and  would  be  as 
calm  as  usual.  She  hastily  jDut  on  her 
bonnet,  and  using  her  privileges  of  friend- 
ship with  some  of  the  officials  there  she 
got  news  of  the  broken  thing  that  had 
been  flung  at  her  threshold.  It  was 
the  nearest  ajDjDroach  to  being  charitable 
possible,  but  not  a  very  near  imitation  of 
the  good  Samaritan,  or  a  satisfactory  effort 
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at  due  hospitality.  Disabilities  are  more 
plentiful  than  opportunities  for  humanity 
in  London,  that  great  machine  of  the  new 
Humanity  such  as  it  is  when  spelt  with  a 
big  II. 

At  St.  George's  a  friendly  surgeon  told 
her  all  he  knew.  The  case  was  in  every 
way  interesting.  Very  unusual  damage 
had  been  done,  and  there  were  good  pros- 
pects of  exciting  vivisection  at  once  neces- 
sary to  the  patient  and  to  scientific  know- 
ledge of  some  obscure  functions  of  the 
brain. 

"  Before  your  door  !  My  dear  madam, 
what  a  shock  for  you  !  Runaway  horses 
— Victoria — seems  well-to-do,  poor  fellow  ! 
A  foreigner,  I  should  say,  but  I  have  only 
had  a  glimpse  of  him.  I  happened  to  see 
him  brought  in,  square-toed  boots  I 
noticed,  and  very  black  hair." 

**  Where  is  he  put?" 

'' Bj  the  way,  in  your  ward  for  the 
moment.  But  you  can't  go  now.  Here's 
Dyson  fresh  from  it.  How's  the  new 
accident  case  ?  Mrs.  Eden  saw  it  happen." 

**  We  have  cut  off  his  clothes,  poor  fel- 
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low  !  and  found  liis  name  and  address.  It's 
the  Morocco  minister  whose  chestnuts  you 
noticed  going  into  the  Park  yesterday." 

''  M.  Duval !  "  said  Mrs.  Eden ;  "  I  know 
him.     Is  it  really  a  hopeless  case  ?  " 

Mr.  Dyson  looked  grave  and  embarassed. 
"  Yes,"  he  said  at  last.  "As  he  is  a  friend 
of  yours — " 

"  A  mere  acquaintance." 

"  Well,  if  you  know  any  friend  of  his, 
my  dear  madam,  they  ought  to  know  there 
is  barely  a  chance  of  his  living.  We  don't 
know  all  the  injuries  he  has  received  yet, 
but  what  we  do  know  are  j)robably  fatal, 
unless  he  has  an  extraordinary  constitu- 
tion. If  I  were  you,  Mrs.  Eden,  I  would 
not  visit  your  ward  for  a  day  or  two.  I 
see  you  want  to,  but  these  cases  try  the 
nerves,  and  you  can  be  no  earthly  good  to 
him.  Anyhow,  I  must  send  you  away 
now." 

"  I  will  try  and  find  out  his  friends 
to-night,  if  I  can.  Will  he  live  till 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  I  think  so.  The  police  will  give  notice 
at  his  house.     Remember,  no  people  but 
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those  who  have  a  right  can  be  allowed  in 
any  case  to  see  him.  No  mere  friends. 
Nothing  can  save  him,  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  do  our  best,  and  he  must  die  quietly  if 
we  can  secure  even  that.  Shall  I  have  a 
cab  called  for  you,  my  dear  madam  ?  " 

The  horror  of  what  she  had  seen  was  on 
Mrs.  Eden,  she  wished  to  do  something, 
anything  to  help  the  man  whom  she  had 
seen  lying  at  her  door.  She  might  see  the 
matron — answer  for  money,  if  it  could  be 
well  spent  for  him.  She  felt  disinclined 
to  go  home,  eat  her  dinner,  and  do  no- 
thing ! 

"  Can  I  be  no  use  ?  "  she  asked. 

"To  do  nothing  is  the  best  action  some- 
times," said  a  dear  voice  behind  her.  Mr. 
Dene  had  followed  her  from  Ebury  Street. 

"  I  hardly  thought  our  next  meeting 
would  be  here,"  he  said.  "  You  want  to 
find  this  poor  wretch's  friends.  I  doubt 
his  having  many,  though  there  will  be 
showers  of  cards  left  to  inquire.  He  was 
clever  at  blowing  bubbles,  and  we  most  of 
us  love  bubbles.  Let  me  take  you  home, 
Mrs.  Eden." 
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"  Do  you  really  know  something  of  him, 
then?"  Elizabeth  asked  when  they  were 
in  the  street.  ''  You  must  belong  to  some 
secret  society,  Eudolf.  You  know  every 
one." 

"  EurojDe  is  a  small  place.  How  is  Lady 
Harlay.     Did  she  know  of  this  accident  ?  " 

"  I  trust  not,  her  windows  look  to  the 
back.     It  was  a  horrid  sight." 

"It  has  shaken  you,  dear.  But  I  do  not 
say  I  wish  you  spared  from  all  pain.  You 
ought  to  know,  before  you  see  Lady  Harlay 
or  her  mother,  that  I  believe  this  Duval 
was  much  mixed  up  in  Cheneviere  affairs, 
a  clerk  in  their  shop  and  a  suitor  to  Lady 
Harlay,  so  be  prudent." 

"  What  complications  !  " 

"Conduct  like  Francis  Eden's  entails 
complications.  I  will  see  about  Duval  for 
you,  and  now  let  us  talk  of  ourselves." 

"  Yes."  Passing  a  lamp  Mr.  Dene  saw 
Elizabeth's  downcast  and  embarrassed  face. 

"  I  want  you  quite  to  understand  about 
Sir  Ernest  Harlay,"  she  said. 

"  I  think  I  know  more  than  perhaps  you 
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know  yourself.  Dear,  you  were  in  direct 
lineage  from  Eve.  You  were  sewing  the 
whirlwind  with  dainty  fingers,  and  angry 
if  a  pufE  of  wind  lifted  one  of  your  curls. 
You,  being  divinely  tall,  and  most  divinely 
fair,  were  likely  to  sow  bigger  cyclones 
than  your  sisters  of  lower  stature.  For- 
tunately your  field  of  operations  was  some- 
what narrow." 

"  I  don't  know  much  about  Eve." 

"  Not  of  your  society,  eh  ?  I  only 
want  you  to  know  yourself.  You  will  find 
both  the  first  and  second  Eve  represented 
in  you.  Earth  and  sky  both  mirrored  in 
your  eyes  as  you  look  down  or  heaven- 
wards." 

"  Monseigneur  Adam,  you  will  never 
accept  forbidden  fruit  from  me." 

"  Who  knows  ?  there  are  so  many  apple- 
trees  in  our  modern  orchard.  But  no, 
please  God,  no  !  "  he  said  very  gravely, 
adding,  "  I  will  leave  you  at  your  door, 
and  dine  at  the  AthenaBum,  if  you  should 
want  me  within  an  hour.  I  have  Duval's 
address.     I  will  try  if  he  has  a  friend  in 
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London,  or  if  his  acquaintances  are  but 
'  Samaritans,'  and  tlien  I  will  come  and 
report  to  you." 

"  Rudolf,  you  would  not  say  I  was 
superstitious,  would  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  should,  you  are  not  safeguarded 
by  faith  from  credulity." 

"  I  dread  returning  to  that  street,  I 
feel  afraid." 

"ShaU  I  stay  with  you?" 

"  No,  no,  go  and  do  what  you  are  good 
enough  to  do — only  be  soon  back." 

He  came  inside  her  door,  of  which  she 
had  a  latch  key,  and  took  her  in  his  arms 
and  kissed  her  long  and  tenderly,  and 
looked  into  her  grey  eyes  with  yearning 
almost  more  than  he  could  endure  until 
the  words  "  My  wife  to  be,"  loosed  some 
of  the  feeling  pent  within  him,  and  a  light 
of  confident  hope  and  truth  came  into  his 
face. 

But  Elizabeth  was  pale  and  downcast. 
A  fear  was  on  her,  and  she  had  no  strength 
but  her  own  to  meet  it.  Love  and  hero- 
worship  could  not  help  her  when  she  was 
cowed  by  presentiment  and  fatigue. 
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"  I  will  stay  with  you,  give  me  some 
dinner,"  he  said  cheerily. 

"  No,  no,  I  insist.  That  poor  soul  must 
be  thought  of;  go,  please." 

"  God  keep  you,  child,  and  better  than 
I  could.  Here  is  our  betrothal  ring.  I 
will  put  it  on  your  finger  before  I  go.  So ! 
— Mine — till  death  do  us  part." 

"And  then?" 

"  Death  may  not  part  us,  dear.  Let  us 
so  live.     Now  for  an  hour  or  two,  farewell." 

*'I  will  keep  both  rings,  Eudolf,  and 
think  of  your  Via  et  vita.  Go,  and  return 
quickly,  oh  my  love  and  master !" 

If  the  servant  knew  that  his  mistress 
and  Mr.  Dene  were  in  the  little  hall,  he  had 
discreetly  kept  out  of  the  way.  But  when 
Mrs.  Eden  turned  to  go  up  the  stairs  he 
r.ppeared  and  said, — 

''  A  note,  ma'am.  Lady  Harlay  left  for 
you." 

''  Left  !     Is  Lady  Harlay  gone  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  ma'am,  Madame  Chene- 
viere  asked  to  see  her  about  ten  minutes 
after  you  went  out.  The  ladies  went  away 
together." 
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"  Yon  have  meant  to  be  kind  to  me,  bnt 
how  can  I  receive  kindness  from  you  after 
the  words  I  heard  last  night  ?  Still  I  do 
thank  jou  for  some  things.  You  have  had 
yonr  revenge  for  any  wrong  I  ever  wrought 
you.  I  hope  we  may  soon  leave  England. 
This  is  nearly  illegible  ;  I  am  still  confused 
by  last  night's  medicine.  My  mother  has 
come  for  me,  and  she  at  least  needs  me,  if 
Ernest  does  not." 

Elizabeth  felt  inexpressibly  humiliated 
and  sad.  ''  Wrong  doing  cannot  be  re- 
deemed," she  thought.  "  The  irreparable- 
ness  is  dreadful,  and  I  was  so  wrong!  Can 
there  be  a  Judge  of  men,  when  I,  fresh 
fi^om  my  miserable  farce,  am  rewarded  by 
Rudolfs  love?" 

The  sense  of  her  unworthiness  smote 
her  afresh,  and  T\ath  it  a  great  longing  for 
Mr.  Dene's  return,  that  she  might  lean  on 
him  and  listen  to  his  sweet  blame,  sweet 
as  aromatic  herbs,  and  watch  reflected  on 
him  the  light  of  supernatural  ideals,  and 
reverently  study  his  higher  motives  and 
larger  aims.  So  she  waited  for  his  return 
with  every  nerve  attent;  she  could  not  read ; 
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a  dozen  times  slie  re-arranged  tlie  liglits 
and  the  fire-screens,  and  looked  at  herself 
as  she  passed  the  mirror  between  the 
heavily  curtained  windows,  and  saw  dis- 
contentedly how  pale  she  was,  and  hollow 
cheeked.  She  wondered  why  Rudolf  loved 
her.  Now  that  she  was  assured  of  it,  she 
began  to  analyze  it,  and  vaguely  long  for 
yet  more,  and  fuller,  and  unconditional 
love,  and  repeated  to  herself  the  concluding 
lines  of  Shelley's  "  Epipsychidion,"  — 

"  One   Heaven,  one  Hell,  one  Immortality  and  one 
anihilation ; 
The  winged  words  on  which  my  soul  would  pierce 
Into  the  heights  of  love's  rare  universe 
Are  chains  of  lead  around  my  flight  of  fire ; 
I  pant,  I  sink,  I  tremble,  I  expire." 

The  vision  of  the  Beyond  was  dazzling 
her.  Death  had  flashed  his  dart  before  her 
that  day,  and  reminded  her  that  his  sting  is 
often  hidden  among  flowers  that  are  most 
poisonous  in  the  fullest  heat  and  perfume 
of  the  noontide  peace.  "  Life  is  too  short," 
she  murmured.  "  There  is  not  time  for 
love's  full  growth  in  it.  We  are  dwarfed 
and  deformed  by  the  presence  of  Death. 
And  yet  what  bitter  sweet  there  is  in  the 
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haste  of  lovers  to  cheat  the  great  enemy. 
Love  is  a  meal  snatched  by  starving  lips 
between  two  Deaths — that  keep  the  gate 
of  Plenty — "  A  ring  at  the  door  roused 
her.  With  the  leap  of  the  heart  that 
scatters  before  it  mere  thought,  she  rose 
instinctively  to  meet  Eudolf.  She  knew 
because  she  felt,  that  his  coming  was  as  sun- 
rise to  drive  away  the  mists  from  her  brain, 
and  summon  best  emotion  into  full  life. 

What  power  is  in  presence  and  in  mate- 
rial contact !  The  literary  faculty  is  power- 
less to  conceive  or  express  the  influence  of 
voice  and  look,  and  grasped  hands.  When 
has  love  been  contained  in  a  letter,  even 
though  written  by  Abelard  ?  So  Mrs.  Eden 
did  not  think  at  all  while  she  expected 
Rudolf.  But  he  seemed  slow  to  come  up, 
and  she  impatiently  longed  to  be  healed 
of  the  pain  left  by  Lady  Harlay's  letter. 
She  stood  by  the  table,  one  hand  resting  on 
it,  her  Kps  slightly  parted,  very  beautiful 
in  her  tall  nobleness  of  feminine  strength 
as  might  have  been  Eachel  or  Esther  or 
Laodamia. 

"  Madame  Cheneviere.*' 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

For  a  moment  Mrs.  Eden  was  silent  and 
did  not  move.  The  blood  flowed  too  sud- 
denly back  on  her  heart.  Instead  of 
Rudolf's  glad  eyes  and  face  of  good  cheer, 
the  ungainly,  ill-dressed  grey  woman  whom 
she  had  always  instinctively  dreaded  stood 
staring  at  her  with  wistful,  bleared  eyes. 

' '  Can  I  in  any  way  serve  you  ?  What 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  Do  you  want  me  for 
anything?"  she  said  hurriedly.  There 
was  a  strangeness  in  her  visitor's  look 
which  prevented  all  commonplace  greet- 
ing. 

"  You  married  my  uncle,"  said  Madame 
Cheneviere  slowly,  "  you  are  bound  to  help 


me." 


"Yes,  how  can  I?" 
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''  The  full  time  has  not  come  yet,  but 
when  it  does,  I  will  bind  you  by  your 
promise." 

"  Yes,  certainly.  How  is  your  daughter  ? 
I  wish  she  could  have  stayed  here  !  " 

"  My  daughter  is  under  strange  delu- 
sions, she  is  not  very  well.  I  sometimes 
fear  for  her  mind,  she  told  me  that  Henry 
Duval  is  dying.  It  is  not  true.  She  said 
foolish  things  about  an  accident  before 
your  door.  I  have  come  here  to  find  out 
her  lies.  You  are  all  intriguing  together. 
Why  was  she  here  last  night  ?  " 

"  I  know  of  no  intrigue,"  said  Mrs. 
Eden,  white  with  scorn,  yet  compelled  to 
calm  by  the  icy  coldness  of  her  guest's 
manner. 

''  Why  is  your  house  their  rendezvous, 
then  ?  Poor  creature,  you  are  Alphonsine's 
tool !  And  you  think  Ernest  Harlay  loves 
you.     Bah  !  I  am  not  blind,  or  mad  !" 

Her  eyes  gleamed  with  sudden  rage,  then 
she  was  quickly  stiff  and  grim  again. 

"  Madame  Cheneviere,  your  relations 
with  me,  your  connexion  with  my  late 
husband,   do  not   warrant  your  insulting 
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presence.  Will  you  go,  or  must  I  leave 
the  room  ?" 

"  Foolish  woman,  I  do  not  care  for  your 
anger  that!"  she  snapped  her  fingers. 
"  I  have  other  cares.  Is  it  true  that  Henry 
Duval  is  here  ?  Where  have  you  hidden 
him  ?     Is  he  too  your  lover  ?" 

Mrs.  Eden  clenched  her  hands  with 
violent  effort  to  be  calm  and  brave,  for  this 
spectral  woman  stood  between  her  and  the 
bell.  Instinct  bid  her  avoid  a  scene,  for 
violence  once  loosed  might  be  irreparable, 
and  the  grey  hag's  icy  calm  was  dreadful  as 
the  hush  before  a  thunder-storm. 

With  white  lips  she  contrived  to  say 
quietly,— 

"M.  Duval  is  at  St.  George's  Hospital." 

*'  Have  you  shut  him  up  there  ?  You 
shall  set  him  free.     I  need  him." 

"  He  is  dying  there.  As  you  are  an 
old  friend,  you  might  be  allowed  to  see 
him." 

"  Yes,  I  am  an  old  friend.  Is  it  you 
who  have  killed  him?  Yet  you  are  an 
Eden,  and  only  he  can  save  Edenhurst. 
You  do  not  intrigue  well.      You    play  a 

VOL.  III.  p 
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losing  game.  I  do  not  believe  he  is  dying, 
it  is  all  a  j)lot." 

''Will  you  go  to  St.  George's  ?" 

"  No  doubt  you  want  me  to  go  and  be 
sliut  in  too.  Yes,  I  will  go  to  find  out 
your  lies — but  I  will  return,  and  you  will 
be  sorry." 

Madame  Cheneviere  left  the  room  with 
the  same  automatic  and  careful  step, 
measured  and  firm  as  she  had  come  in. 
Mrs.  Eden  rang  long  and  loudly,  and  then 
until  she  heard  the  door  shut  behind  her 
grisly  visitor  she  hardly  drew  her  breath. 

"  Oh,  Rudolf,  thank  God  you  are  come  !" 
she  cried  a  few  minutes  later.  "  Evil 
things  crowd  on  me.  Can  your  love  shield 
me  ?  Since  you  told  me  of  it,  I  have  been 
a  coward,  terror  after  terror  seizes  me." 

"I  saw  Madame  Cheneviere  drive  away 
from  your  door,  she  is  not  a  terror, 
surely?" 

"  To-night  she  was,  she  seemed  going 
mad,  she  insulted  me  over  and  over  again, 
and  I  feared  to  contradict  her.  What  has 
this  wretched  Duval  got  to  do  with  Eden- 
hurst  ?     She  said  he  only   could  save  it. 
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She  said  strange  things  of  Sir  Ernest 
and  her  daughter.  Rudolf,  help  me,  I  am 
afraid  of  this  fearful  woman." 

Mr.  Dene  made  her  sit  down,  and  took 
her  long,  expressive  hand,  and  kissed  it  in 
its  wliite  exhaustion. 

"  Presently  you  will  have  fewer  fears," 
he  said  gently.  "  Has  she  gone  to  the 
Hospital?     She  will  not  be  let  in." 

"  And  therefore  I  fear  her  return." 

Mrs.  Eden  was  right,  as  she  spoke  a  cab 
drove  up.  Mr.  Dene  went  down  and  at 
last  Elizabeth  heard  the  noise  of  its  going 
away. 

''  I  took  the  liberty  of  sending  your  ser- 
vant to  see  her  home,"  he  said  with  grave 
looks. 

*'  How  did  you  get  her  away  ?" 

"  I  promised  that  she  should  see  Duval 
to-morrow.  Do  not  be  frightened,  my  own 
darling.  She  is,  I  think,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  opium.  That  made  her  manner 
strange ;  but  she  will,  I  trust,  be  reasonable 
to-morrow.  Was  I  not  long  coming  to 
report  myself?" 

"  It  seemed  ages." 
p  2 
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"  Ah,  you  wanted  Monseigneur  Adam's 
six  feet  of  muscle  to  protect  you,  but  did 
you  miss  me  in  your  heart  ?" 

"  Eudolf,  you  have  broken  up  all  my  old 
self,  and  if  you  don't  put  me  together  in 
some  new  form,  I  shall  be  mere  flotsam.  1 
used  to  do  very  well  without  things  that  I 
grope  after  now  in  desperation." 

"  And  I  seem  to  have  opened  an  epoch 
of  horrors  for  you.  Runaway  horses, 
women  in  grey,  broken-hearted  baronets, 
and  so  forth." 

"  Things  happened,  you  did  not  bring 
them.  I  could  not  have  borne  to-day,  I 
think,  if  I  had  been  all  alone  like  yesterday.'* 

"  And  you  don't  feel  alone  any  more  ?" 

"  It  is  not  true  to  say  that  either. 
Eudolf,  you  are  marrying  a  discontented 
woman,  even  you  did  not  seem  to  fill  up 
my  life  as  I  sat  and  thought  of  it  all. 
What  have  you  done  to  me  ?  I  used  not  to 
be  discontented,  and  this  ought  not  to  be 
the  time  to  begin." 

He  took  both  her  hands  and  looked  into 
her  fair  serious  face,  and  questioning  eyes, 
and  said,  with  slightly  unsteady  voice, — 
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'^  Oil,  my  dearest !  If  it  should  be,  if  it 
has  come,  that  you  should  feel  the  fever  of 
unsatisfied  Faith  !  If  you  should  have  the 
thirst  for  God  on  you  !  Well,  if  it  be  so, 
if  indeed  it  comes,  I  will  try  to  make  m.y 
life  an  altar  flame,  as  your  Tennyson  says, 
a  thankoff'ering." 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Mrs.  Eden,  startled,  "  I 
have  no  trust  in  such  vague  longings  for 
the  Unknown.  I  don't  believe  in  emotional 
theology.  But,  Rudolf,  I  love  you  well, 
and  does  not  that  transform  one  ?" 

"  Shallow  child  ! "  he  said  tenderly,  *'  in 
your  vanity  of  reason  you  blaspheme  the 
noblest  part  of  us.  What  a  dreary  thing 
would  life  be  without  passion- stirred  ima- 
gination to  flash  on  it  reflections  of  the 
Supreme  Life  !  Ah,  my  Eve,  my  darling, 
we  have  to  be  thankful  for  emotional 
theology.  Emotion,  love,  if  you  like  so  to 
name  the  main  emotion,  moves  on  the  face 
of  inanimate  creation,  and  again  it  is  very 
good.  Leave  negation  and  scepticism,  and 
live  the  full  life  for  which  you  have  faculties. 
Let  us  pass  together  through  the  portal  of 
human  love,  and  together — what  shall  I 
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say,  Elizabetli  ? — sliall  we  together  find 
tlie  love  that  lights  up  a  new  Heaven  and 
a  new  earth  ?" 

"Teach  me,  Eudolf.  In  time,  perhaps, 
I  may  use  Ruth's  words." 

"  I  wish  you  to  be  slow,  only  have  a  good 
will.  Now  are  you  braver?  Does  not 
possible  misadventure  lose  its  terrors  for 
you  ?  I  see  by  your  eyes  that  you  have  felt 
a  throb  of  the  Divine  passion.  I  will  see 
if  your  servant  is  come  back.  May  I  ring  ? 
So  having  heard  that  Madame  Cheneviere 
is  safe  at  home,  will  you  rest  well  ?  I  saw 
some  of  that  unhappy  man's  acquaintance 
to-night.  No  one  knows  even  as  much  of 
him  as  we  do.  To-morrow  we  will  do 
what  lies  in  us  for  him.  I  think  it  may  be 
merciful  that  Madame  Cheneviere  should 
see  him." 

"  1  never  realized  before  that  I  was  her 
aunt  by  marriage." 

"  To-morrow  we  will  see  to  all  your  re- 
sponsibilities.    I  will  be  here  early." 

He  did  not  tell  her  of  his  grave  uneasi- 
ness, or  that  he  had  had  policemen  placed 
on   special  duty  to    watch  both  Madame 
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Cheneyiere's  and  Mrs.  Eden's  houses,  while 
lie  himself,  an  Englishman  of  1870-80, 
having  seen  and  talked  with  one  or  two 
late  men  at  his  club  and  written  various 
letters,  and  noted  some  desired  arrange- 
ments for  his  affairs  to  be  made  before  his 
marriage,  dressed  himself  for  a  new  day, 
and  passing  by  Ebury  Street,  where  all  was 
well,  he  got  admission  at  dawn  to  a  church, 
and  prayed  in  rapt  earnestness  before  the 
Divine  Presence  on  its  altar.  Prayed  not 
in  words,  but  with  silent,  lifted  heart,  till  the 
early  poor  began  to  drop  in  and  the  early 
sun  shone  aslant  on  the  altar  and  greeted 
the  poor  twinkle  of  the  candles  for  early 
Mass. 

And  then,  the  strong  man  strengthened, 
the  noble  soul  further  ennobled,  he  was 
ready  to  enter  the  arena  of  social  life,  truly 
an  active  agent  in  the  evolution  of 
Humanity,  a  valiant  soldier  of  progress,  a 
knight  of  the  Leaf  recognizable  by  Chaucer, 
and  the  Leaf  was  of  the  Tree  of  Life. 

Morning  hours  are  busy  ones  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  rules  are  strictly 
kept  when  the    gloss  and    energy  of   the 
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official  day  are  still  fresh.  Mr.  Dene 
received  a  tolerably  satisfactory  report 
of  M.  Duval  when  he  called  to  inquire. 
The  "  case"  had  passed  a  quiet  night,  and 
showed  signs  of  returning  intelligence, 
but  there  was  injury  of  the  spine,  and 
the  body  was  paralyzed  up  to  the  head. 
The  patient  had  spoken  little,  but  he  could 
speak  and  see  and  hear.  He  had  even 
had  some  apparent  sleep,  but  he  had 
awakened  in  terror  that  convulsed  what 
remained  alive  of  him. 

"  I  suppose  no  hope  of  his  living  ?  " 
"  None — but  it  is  impossible  to  say  how 
many  hours  or  days  he  may  linger.  Have 
you  communicated  with  his  friends,  Mr. 
Dene,  as  you  were  good  enough  to  promise  ? 
There  is  a  paragraph  in  the  Morning  Post 
that  will  bring  plenty  of  inquirers  no  doubt. 
There  was  a  very  strange  person  here  just 
now  asking  to  see  him.  She  was  here  last 
night  too  late,  and  to-day  too  early.  I  con- 
fess I  was  not  inclined  to  admit  her  with- 
out knowing  more  of  her.  She  seemed  in 
a  sort  of  dumb  excitement  a  great  deal 
worse  than  tears." 
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"  I  know  sometliing  of  her.  Tliis  poor 
wretch  had  a  strange  career.  He  is  an 
adventurer,  not  a  crime  in  itself  ;  but  in 
spite  of  his  Samaritan  circles,  I  suspect  he 
has  not  carried  on  his  private  wars  with 
rose-water.  You  do  not  absolutely  object 
to  this  lady  seeing  him  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not ;  if  you  say  she  is  a  friend 
of  his,  she  may  see  him  between  eleven 
and  twelve." 

Mr.  Dene  was  of  the  practical  men  who 
have  personal  power  quite  apart  from  their 
social  position.  He  could  see  all  round  a 
fact  and  judge  of  it  shrewdly,  preserved  by 
his  recognition  of  what  is,  from  weak  opti- 
mism or  weaker  pessimism.  By  his  faith 
in  the  Christian  creed  he  understood  the 
reasons  of  human  errancy  and  its  cure. 
Expecting  weakness  and  evil  in  men,  he 
could  make  fair  allowance  for  it.  But  he 
also  looked  for  good  in  them  because  he 
had  learnt  to  measure  rightly  man's  full 
moral  stature.  A  great  generosity  of  judg- 
ment distinguished  him,  feeling  as  he  daily 
did  the  Creative  generosity  towards  him- 
self. 
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Progress  could  not  be  fast  enougli  to 
please  liim  in  all  material  inventions,  and 
scientific  verifications,  for  lie  was  a  believer 
in  development  towards  Mglier  conditions 
as  part  of  tbe  natural  action  of  life.  He 
rejoiced  in  the  revival  of  metaphysics  as  a 
sign  that  scientific  yeast  was  fermenting  to- 
wards a  good  bread  for  daily  use.  He 
feared  no  undue  worship  of  matter  for  the 
world,  though  there  might  be  epidemics  of 
its  exaggerated  cult,  because  the  Mother 
and  Mistress,  guardian  of  Truth,  has  never 
denied  the  significance  of  matter,  but  has 
consecrated  it  for  use,  in  her  most  sacred 
and  supernatural  mysteries.  As  he  walked 
down  Grosvenor  Place,  Mr.  Dene  looked 
every  inch  a  freedman  of  the  eternal  Christ, 
confronting  all  that  makes  for  evil  as  a 
good  citizen  of  the  Empire  that  has  power 
to  assimilate  all  good  as  it  appears,  in 
whatever  form. 

It  was  Mrs.  Eden's  breakfast-hour,  and 
both  she  and  Eigher  were  bright  in  the 
morning  light.  The  sun  shone  on  his  red- 
golden  coat,  and  there  was  a  fount  of 
sunshine  in  her  soft  eager  eyes. 
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Before  Rudolf's  love  the  fears  of  the 
day  before  had  vanished,  and  no  evil  phan- 
toms lingered.  After  all,  what  could  hurt 
her  ?  she  could  not  even  hurt  herself,  as  she 
had  so  often  done  in  the  past,  so  encom- 
passed did  she  feel  by  his  love  and  so  en- 
tirely his  to  have  and  to  hold.  She  was 
years  younger  since  the  day  before ;  she 
planned  rides  and  journeys  with  him,  and  a 
hundred  happy  actions  which  he  should 
make  safe  and  perfect  for  her.  She  was 
very  Eve-like,  according  to  Milton's  con- 
ception of  the  first  wife,  as  she  hastened  to 
pour  out  tea  for  her  future  lord,  and  settled 
round  his  plate  whatever  was  most  tempt- 
ing, and  drew  the  blind,  that  the  early  sun 
should  not  vex  him,  and  leant  over  him  in 
such  busy  tendance  that  more  than  once 
she  just  touched  his  silky  hair.  They 
were  as  happy  as  children.  He  thoroughly 
enjoyed  the  dainty  meal,  and  ate  all  before 
him,  even  the  water-cresses  round  the 
butter,  only  a  brown  loaf  and  marmalade 
stayed  his  headlong  attack.  He  put  ofi' 
talking  of  St.  George's  and  Madame 
Cheneviere     and   the     bug-bears     of    tho 
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evening  before  ;  but  Elizabetli,  looking  out 
of  the  window,  was  reminded  by  the  still 
trampled  roadway  to  ask  if  he  had  heard 
anything  of  M.  Duval. 

"  Yes,  and  I  must  go  to  Eaton  Square 
now,  and  tell  Madame  Cheneviere  I  will  take 
her  to  St.  George's  if  she  likes.  It  is  time 
now." 

"You,  Rudolph!" 

''  Yes.  If  Ernest  Harlay  is  not  with 
her,  she  will  be  all  the  better  for  a  man's 
countenance." 

'*  You  know,  dear,  that  Mr.  Eden  was 
her  uncle.  And  it  is  my  ward.  I  will  go 
too." 

"  It  is  no  occasion  for  idle  curiosity," 
said  Mr.  Dene  gravely. 

"It  is  true  I  am  curious,  but — yes,  I  do 
feel  bound  to  be  any  help  I  can.  All  these 
months  I  have  walked  in  and  out  and  done 
nothing  but  read  the  ^Dapers  and  chatter 
to  the  poor  fellows.  Now  I  may  be  some 
good  to  Madame  Cheneviere  at  least." 

Mr.  Dene  had  faith  in  women's  instinct, 
so  he  argued  the  point  no  more.  "  I  will 
go  at  once,"   he  said,  "  to  Eaton   Square. 
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Madame  Cheneviere  has  been  at  St. 
George's  already  this  morning.  It's  just 
the  time  now." 

"  Eleven  is  my  hour  too.  I  shall  be 
there.  Tell  her  so,  she  appealed  so  strangely 
to  me." 

''  I  won't  dissuade  you,  but  remember 
you  are  not  your  own  now,  but  mine." 

"  All  the  more  bound  to  do  my  best  in 
everything.  You  would  not  have  me  lazy 
and  cowardly." 

He  kissed  her  with  a  happy  smile,  and 
was  gone.  Before  he  had  time  to  ring  at 
Madame  Cheneviere' s  house  the  door  was 
opened  by  herself.  She  had  seen  him 
coming  from  her  study.  She  had  not  gone 
to  bed  or  undressed,  and  she  was  haggard 
with  watching. 

"  What  are  you  come  to  tell  me  ?  Is  he 
dead  ?  " 

M.  Dene  saw  that  she  was  not,  as  the 
night  before,  half-stupefied.  At  least  she 
accepted  the  fact  of  M.  Duval's  accident. 

"  No,  he  isn't  dead,  but  his  life  is  uncer- 
tain even  for  a  day.  Madame  Cheneviere, 
let  me  ask  you  seriously,  ought    you  to 
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see  Mm !  What  good  end  will  be  at- 
tained ?  Does  lie  need  you,  or  you  liim,  in 
these  last  hours  when  he  is  sinking  ?  " 

"What  right  have  you  to  question 
me?" 

"  None  but  the  right  of  doing  what  I 
can  for  all  who  are  in  trouble.  I  am 
taking  you  to  this  place,  I  am  responsible 
that  you  do  not  injure  this  dying  man." 

"  You  waste  time,"  said  Madame  Chene- 
viere  with  stiff,  stern,  calm.  "  You  have 
no  right  to  come  between  me  and  this 
man.  What  do  you  know  of  us  ?  If  you 
have  the  ear  of  the  insolent  people  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  I  desire  you  to  gain  me 
immediate  admission  there.  I  must  and 
will  see  him." 

There  was  a  certain  dignity  of  over- 
powering anxiety  under  her  calm  which 
Mr.  Dene  recognized.  He  bowed.  Ma- 
dame Cheneviere's  carriage  was  waiting. 
He  helped  her  in,  not  without  respect  for 
her  white  hair,  unkempt  as  it  was,  and  for. 
her  bloodshot  eyes,  and  compressed  pale 
lips.  Her  hands  trembled,  but  all  the  rest  of 
her  was  carefully  composed.     As  they  went 
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silently  up  Grosvenor  Place,  he  asked  him- 
self why  it  had  fallen  to  him  to  undertake 
the  duty  of  bringing  this  strange,  wild  old 
woman  to  the  paralyzed  adventurer.  Men 
of  his  stamp  are  always  liable  to  duties  of 
a  like  knight-errant  sort.  And  he  was  in- 
terested for  Mrs.  Eden's  sake  in  Edenhurst. 

''  I  hope  Lady  Harlay  is  well  ?  "  he  said 
presently. 

Madame  Cheneviere's  face  darkened. 
"  Yes,  yes,"  she  said  hurriedly,  and  there 
was  a  gleam  of  cunning  pleasure  in  her 
face  as  she  thought  how  she  had  drugged 
and  outwitted  Alphonsine,  and  hunted  Sir 
Ernest  from  her  door,  when  he  had  come 
to  take  his  wife  away. 

A  word  from  Mr.  Dene  gained  admission 
for  Madame  Cheneviere.  She  passed  up 
the  stairs  and  passages  he  pointed  out  to 
her,  in  her  eagerness  looking  neither  to 
the  right  hand  or  the  left. 

There  were  only  two  other  men  in  the 
ward  besides  M.  Duval,  both  were  con- 
valescent and  able  to  sit  up.  It  had 
been  judged  dangerous  to  move  M.  Duval 
from  the   bed  first  allotted  to   him,  but  a 
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screen  had  been  set  up  so  as  to  secure  for 
liim  as  much  privacy  as  possible. 

As  Madame  Cheneviere  neared  it  her 
pace  quickened  almost  to  a  run,  she  put 
aside  a  nurse,  who,  surprised  and  offended, 
nevertheless  made  way  at  once,  and  leaned 
over  the  bed.  It  was  all  as  smoothly  ar- 
ranged as  if  a  corpse  lay  under  the  bed- 
clothes. No  tossed  blanket  or  sheets  clawed 
and  pulled  by  restless  fingers,  showed 
traces  of  life.  In  truth  the  body  beneath 
was  dead,  and  death  was  creeping  upwards, 
and  would  soon  silence  the  faint  groans 
and  still  the  moving  lips  and  the  agonized 
dull  eyes  which  had  in  them  that  worst 
pathos  caused  by  wild  longing  to  live,  and 
wild  revolt  against  the  fate  which  had 
struck  down  suddenly  the  strength  and 
pride  of  a  life  at  last  achieving  notoriety 
among  his  fellow-men. 

One  of  the  house-surgeons  stood  by  the 
bed,  noting  the  complete  paraplegia,  the 
sinking  temperature,  and  failing  heart,  and 
doing  what  science  could  do  to  make  death 
easier.  The  patient  had  little  means  of 
expression  left  but  in  his  eyes,  he  had  no 
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feeling  in  any  part  of  tlie  skin,  and  lie  was 
incapable  of  motion.  His  voice  was  gasp- 
ing and  too  spasmodic  for  orderly  words, 
and  wliat  were  whispered  were  jerked  out 
as  by  some  rusty  and  out- of- gear  machine, 
obeying — but  obeying  with  the  utmost 
effort  of  a  strong  will. 

His    eyes   were   wide   open,    and   their 
pupils    slightly    dilated.       Though    they 
were   dim,   there   was   yet   perception   in 
them  that  contrasted  with  the  dead  calm 
of  all  the  rest.     Old  scenes  passed  before 
them  in  a  phantasmal  procession    of  lost 
opportunities,   misused  occasions,  conflict 
with  his  fellow-men  for  success  by  foul  or 
by  fair  means,  treacheries  and  disloyalties 
to   those   who  had  helped  him.     He  had 
played  high,  staking  all  that  goes  to  make 
a  man's  soul  in  a  rage  of  covetous  envy 
and  ambition  to  out-strut  all  his  acquain- 
tance.     He   had   used    all    the    qualities 
of  his  being,  good  and  evil,  but  for  one  end 
— notoriety.     And  he  had  used  the  quali- 
ties of  all  whom  he  influenced,  regardless 
of  results  to  them,  in  the  rage  to  be  at 
least  a  pseudo  great  man;  and  now  the 
VOL.  III.  Q 
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*'  hemiplegia  was  complete/'  and  Madame 
Cheneviere  was  leaning  with,  wolfish  wild 
eyes  over  his  hospital  bed. 

lie  recognized  her  with  an  angry  horror 
that  distorted  what  was  yet  left  to  him  of 
expression. 

''  Take  her  away,  for  God's  sake  !  "  he 
muttered. 

*'  I  must  speak  to  him — I  must  have  one 
sentence  from  him — leave  us  alone,  one 
moment — only  one  moment,"  she  pleaded, 
her  strong  voice  resonant  in  its  grating 
harshness.  "  Henry,  whisper  in  my  ear. 
Only  one  word.  Henry  I  entreat — save 
me  from  them." 

"  Hold  her  from  me,  I  am  sufibcat- 
ing." 

"  Madame  Cheneviere,  you  must  for- 
bear," said  Mr.  Dene. 

The  dying  man  lay  in  awful  stillness, 
while  a  passion  of  fear  and  repulsion 
worked  in  his  brain.  The  sweat  was  thick 
on  his  brow.  His  carefully-kept  hair  was 
matted  on  its  white  breadth.  His  good 
looks  and  firm-set  features  made  their 
paralysis  more  ghastly. 
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"  Say  something  to  me,  Henry.  Wliat 
have  you  done  ?  Gentlemen,  it  is  ruin  to 
me  if  he  will  not  answer.  Tell  him  to 
speak — to  speak  low.  It  is  a  secret, 
gentlemen.  Are  you  men  of  honour  ? 
Ah !  "  she  said  with  a  sudden  wildness, 
"  you  are  all  in  the  plot.  But  I'll  be  even 
with  you,  wretched  spies  and  traitors  ! 
Henry,  one  word  to  me,"  she  whined  with 
such  sad  pitiful  entreaty  that  the  lookers- 
on  at  the  other  side  of  the  bed  stood  back 
in  deference  to  her  distress. 

"  Henry  Duval,  why  have  you  done  this  ? 
— this  is  pretence.  They  said  you  were 
killed,  you  are  not  even  hurt.  You  have 
come  here  to  evade  me,"  she  murmured  in 
his  ear,  "  there  is  not  a  scratch  on  your 
face.  What  have  you  done  with  my 
money  ?  You  know  if  I  have  no  money 
they  will  shut  me  up  ;  my  cheques  were 
refused  yesterday  at  the  bank.  You  must, 
you  shall  save  me.  What  have  you  done 
for  me  ?" 

He  tried  to  fix  her  as  he   had   before 
done   with  his  eye.     He  tried  to  control 
her  with  a  last  effort  of  his  wrecked  will. 
Q  2 
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"  Woman,  be  silent ;  when  I  am  well  I 
will  save  you.     Silence  now." 

But  the  will  was  broken,  the  eye  had  no 
more  command.  He  saw  in  the  working 
of  her  gray  face  the  passion  that  was 
rising. 

"  Hold  her.  Keep  her  off,"  he  gasped 
with  a  sharp  high  screaming  voice,  a 
horror  of  fear  in  his  face,  *'  she  is  mad — 
mad — I  say  !  " 

At  the  word  she  sprang  to  shut  his 
mouth.  She  leant  heavily  on  his  chest 
and  beat  down  the  word  upon  his  lips 
with  a  furious  blow  and  shook  him  and 
tore  at  him  as  a  wild  beast  enraged  by 
years  of  cruel  imprisonment  might  have 
done. 

The  surgeon  rushed  round  to  secure  her. 
Mr.  Dene  leaning  across,  caught  her  wrists 
and  held  her.  She  stood  a  second  at  bay, 
then  with  a  long  shuddering  sigh  she  ga- 
thered herself  together,  and  was  still  and 
calm  and  low  voiced,  looking  carefully  away 
from  the  bed  as  she  said,  "  He  is  a  liar. 
No !  I  am  not  mad.  No.  Mrs.  Eden 
standing  there  will  tell  you,  I  am  not  mad." 
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Mr.  Dene  turned  quickly.  Elizabeth 
was  close  behind  him.  She  had  come  in 
during  Madame  Cheneviere's  violence  and 
stood  pale  but  not  afraid.  She  was  not 
afraid  of  violence,  and  to  see  it  had  strung 
her  nerves.  She  was  thorough-bred  in  her 
contempt  for  it. 

"Look  at  me,  Mrs.  Eden,  my  uncle's  wife. 
I  am  not  mad  as  that  liar  says,"  repeated 
Madame  Cheneviere  quietly. 

"  Get  her  away  somehow,"  said  the  sur- 
geon. "  Mad  or  not,  she  mustn't  stay  here  ; 
I  shall  have  to  send  for  the  police." 

"No  need,"  said  Madame  Cheneviere, 
who  had  heard  the  whisper.  "  I  will  go 
with  my  uncle's  wife." 

"  Get  her  away  if  you  can,"  urged  the 
surgeon,  and  Mrs.  Eden  went  round  to  the 
unhappy  woman  and  took  her  hand  and 
tried  to  speak  kindly,  but  with  mingled 
horror  and  pity,  and  Madame  Cheneviere 
followed  her  down  the  passages  and  stairs 
so  quietly,  that  none  of  the  officials,  who 
had  been  hastily  called  up  by  the  nurse, 
knew  that  it  was  she  from  whom  violence 
was  dreaded,  so  old  and  broken  did  she  look, 
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with  dull  leaden  ejes,  but  with  steady  reso- 
lute step.  Mr.  Dene  had  followed  close. 
He  was  at  the  carriage  door,  as  Madame 
Cheneviere  reached  it,  and  he  got  in  with 
Mrs.  Eden,  who  with  courage  and  tact  felt 
that  kindly  and  unembarrassed  silence  was 
necessary  if  she  would  preserve  any  personal 
influence. 

Still  holding  Mrs.  Eden's  hand  so  tightly 
that  Elizabeth  could  not  well  disengage 
herself,  Madame  Cheneviere  passed  into  her 
study.  She  seemed  not  to  notice  Mr. 
Dene's  presence.  He  watched  over  Mrs. 
Eden  ready  to  protect  her,  and  with  glow- 
ing admiration  of  her  calm  courage. 

Sir  Ernest  Harlay  and  his  wife  were  in 
the  passage.  In  Madame  Cheneviere' s 
absence  he  had  got  admission,  and  was 
taking  Alphonsine  away  from  scenes  she 
could  not  bear. 

Madame  Cheneviere  beckoned  them  to 
follow  her  and  ordered  the  door  to  be  shut. 

"  I  have  a  duty  to  perform,"  she  said 
deliberately.  "  I  have  to  warn  you  against 
Henry  Duval.  You  do  not  know  him  as  I 
do." 
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''Mother,  mother,  don't  dwell  on  the 
past,"  said  Lady  Harlay,  with  outstretched 
imploring  hands,  for  she  wished  Ernest  not 
to  hear  her  mother's  possible  revelations. 

"  Silence,"  said  Madame  Cheneviere,  "  I 
know  yonr  plot  with  him.  I  have  brought 
you  into  this  room  that  you  may  know  I 
am  no  dupe.  I  am  your  superior  in  intel- 
ligence, wretched  tools  of  Duval,"  she  said, 
turning  on  Sir  Ernest  and  Lady  Harlay. 

"  Ah,  you  would  have  kept  me  at  home 
to-day  when  the  hour  had  come  for  you,  and 
for  him,  and  for  me." 

They  all  listened  to  her  calm  measured 
words. 

"  Mrs.  Eden,  but  for  him  and  Alphonsine 
I  would  not  have  taken  Edenhurst  from  you. 
Sir  Ernest,  but  for  him  and  Alphonsine  you 
would  not  have  made  a  mercenary,  loveless 
marriage.  You  are  punished  enough — Yes, 
I  will  lay  bare  the  truth.     Henry  Duval — " 

"  For  God's  sake,  mother — " 

"  Silence  !  I  have  killed  your  accomplice, 
my  daughter,  in  the  Hospital ;  take  care  ! 
Yes,  I  will  speak,  and  then— then  you 
shall   do  as   yon   like  with  me.      Do  not 
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attempt  to  leave  tlie  room,  or  ring.  What ! 
two  strong  men  afraid  of  an  old  woman  ! 
For  Duval's  sake  I  let  my  husband  be  rob- 
bed, for  Duval's  sake  I  have  ruined  myself. 
See  here  are  documents.  He  has  ruined 
me,  you  will  find  it  all  true  enough.  He 
hides  in  an  Hospital  to  avoid  me,  and  says, 
he  dares  to  say — I  am  mad ;  I  did  well  to 
strike  the  lie  into  his  throat,  I  am  free  now. 
That  lie  was  his  hold  over  me.  Have  you 
heard  ?  Do  you  quite  understand  ?  Sir 
Ernest,  your  wife  is  a  beggar  now,  and  for 
ever.  Mrs.  Eden,  Edenhurst  is  lost,  and 
all  the  vermin  that  prey  on  it,  and  this  is 
Duval's  doing — and  he  says  I  am  mad. 
He  does  not  even  keep  my  secret !  What 
have  I  said?  There  is  no  such  secret.  He 
is  a  liar,  if  you  say  it  you  are  all  liars.  I 
defy  you  to  prove  it !  " 

There  was  a  loud  ringing  at  the  bell. 
She  paused  to  listen  with  a  vacant,  puzzled 
look,  and  seemed  not  to  see  that  Mr.  Dene 
went  out  hastily.  He  came  in  again  almost 
at  once,  and  said  sternly,  "  Duval  is  dead, 
wretched  woman  your  blow  killed  him,  you 
cut  off  the  few  hours  left  to  him." 
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He  had  had  enough  of  her  raihng,  the 
scene  must  be  ended.  Mrs.  Eden's  nerve 
was  faiUng,  Lady  Harlay  had  sunk  fainting 
on  a  chair. 

"  Be  silent  in  shame  and  horror,"  he  said  ; 
''  which  of  us  cares  for  ruin  or  wealth,  when 
there  has  been  murder  done  by  you  this 
day?" 

He  spoke  for  Mrs.  Eden.  He  watched 
the  gathering  fury  in  Madame  Cheneviere's 
face,  and  made  one  forward  step  to  check 
any  fresh  outbreak  of  her  violence.  He 
doubted  no  more  when  he  saw  the  glare  in 
her  eyes,  that  she  was  mad  in  good  truth, 
mad  with  all  the  craft  and  strength  of  the 
disease.  How  to  secure  her  without  too 
great  shock  to  the  other  women  was  his  one 
thought. 

"  Would  you  arrest  me  for  taking  my 
just  revenge  ?  would  you  shut  me  up  ?"  she 
said  shuddering — then  she  shouted  till  the 
room  rang.  "  Yes,  we  are  mad,  a  doomed 
and  cursed  race.  We  have  lived  too 
long." 

She  snatched  a  small  revolver  from  the 
loose  folds  of  her  morning  gown,  where  a 
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belt  had  kept  it  ready  to  lier  hand,  and  fired 
at  her  daughter.  Mr.  Dene  saw  the  action. 
He  flung  himself  so  as  to  receive  the  charge, 
and  tried  to  strike  the  weapon  from  her 
hand.  But,  shot  himself,  he  staggered  and 
failed.  The  wretched  woman  with  a  wild 
wail  of  misery  and  defiance  put  the  pistol 
under  her  right  jaw,  fired,  and  fell  an  awful 
ghastly  wreck  of  scattered  brains  and  blood 
to  the  ground. 

There  was  a  moment  of  stunned  horror. 
Then  Rudolf  Dene  who  had  stumbled  to  a 
chair,  with  eyes  grown  dim  and  weakening 
voice,  said  for  all  that,  with  good  cheer  and 
courage  to  Mrs  Eden,  who  was  on  her  knees 
beside  him, — 

"  I  am  hurt,  but  not  I  trust  badly.  See 
to  Lady  Harlay." 

But  Ehzabeth  could  not,  an  agony  of  pain 
was  on  her ;  grief  and  terror  had  at  last 
crushed  her  energy. 

Servants  rushed  in.  The  air  was  filled 
with  foolish  and  irrelevant  outcries,  and 
there  was  no  sound  strong  will  available  to 
turn  aside  the  fast  flowing  stream  of  events. 
Lady  Harlay  was  carried  away  to  her  room, 
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her  husband  helping.  A  surgeon — the 
nearest — was  fetched.  Another  greater 
man  soon  followed,  and  police  stood  about 
and  looked  mysteriously  absorbed  in  scent- 
ing mischief.  Elizabeth  sat  by  Kudolf  and 
held  his  hand,  waiting  with  strenuous  at- 
tention to  understand  if  he  were  to  live  or 
not  to  live. 

To  live,  oh  certainly  !  to  live.  But  the 
surgeons  said  it  with  grave  faces  and  talked 
earnestly  apart.  Mr.  Dene  was  an  impor- 
tant personage,  and  he  had  no  near  relations 
to  divide  responsibility  with  them.  Even 
where  to  move  him  was  a  question  not 
readily  answered.  His  Piccadilly  house  was 
in  the  hands  of  furnishers .  His  valet  hardly 
knew  a  word  of  English,  as  lie  had  come 
lately  from  his  master's  estate  in  Hungary.' 
Great  people  are  sometimes  as  homeless  as 
any  waif,  and  a  hotel  was  hardly  to  be  re- 
commended for  a  man  with  a  bullet 
somewhere  dangerously  near  heart  and 
lung. 

These  events  happened  on  the  Thursday 
before  Easter.  By  the  following  Sunday 
week  the  amount  of  authentic  stories  that 
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had  gathered  round  so  fertile  a  nucleus  may 
be  conceived. 

To  go  and  hear  Canon  Harlay  preach 
was  a  clear  religious  duty.  Was  he  not  the 
uncle  of  one  of  the  actors  in  the  tragedy  of 
Eaton  Square  ? 

The  crowd  at  Half-moon  Street  Chapel 
was  great,  though  many  of  the  regular  con- 
gregation were  away  for  Easter  holydays. 
The  crush  of  furs  and  silk,  the  brilliance  of 
early  bonnets  signified  a  great  success. 
There  was  eager  silence,  when  the  worn 
features,  the  brushed-up  light-coloured  hair, 
the  well-born  hands,  and  bright  glancing 
eyes  of  the  preacher,  appeared  in  the 
pulpit.  He  did  not  speak  of"  righteousness, 
temperance,  and  judgment  to  come."  He 
suited  his  theme,  with  nice  ingenuity  to  the 
ecclesiastical  season,  and  his  hearers  were 
charmed,  as  he  preached  of  the  Resurrection 
of  Humanity  from  the  fetichisms,  animisms, 
and  mythologies,  through  which  it  had 
j)assed  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of  Progress 
to  Perfection.  "  The  haunting  spectre  of 
Fate,  the  Furies  of  avenging  retribution  are 
well  nigh  laid,"  he  said.     *'  The  gates  of 
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Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  the  glorious 
Church  of  the  Future,  the  Temple  of  the 
Perfect  Man.  In  it  Humanity  will  shine, 
having  been  fully  tried  in  the  furnace  of 
what  we  call  evil.  Man,  having  fought  with 
fates  and  furies, — Man,  the  antagonist  of 
Nature,  baptized  in  the  dreadful  Geyser  of 
Wrong  and  crime,  man  the  son  of  Eve  and 
of  Cytemnestra  and  Chriemhild,  the  con- 
scious victim  ;  but  the  unconscious  priest  of 
evolution  opens  at  last  his  dim  eyes,  to  see 
the  end,  and  know  the  good  of  the  ghastly 
past  and  the  clouded  present.  He  recognizes 
at  last  that  evil  is  the  great  block  of  stone, 
rolled  to  the  door  of  his  sepulchre,  to  be 
triumphantly  lifted  by  the  faith  and  hope 
and  virtue  of  his  race.  Lifted,  yes  !  but 
with  effort  and  longsuffering,  and  tragical 
catastrophes,  that  have  almost  necessarily 
made  him  hitherto  distrust  the  final  cause 
of  Humanity,  and  in  his  mistrust  stretch 
out  trembling  hands  to  the  Hercules  of  the 
hour,  the  popular  Deity  of  the  cycle. 

^*  Last  week  we  celebrated  the  splendid 
victory  over  death  of  our  Master  and 
prototype.       To-day   let  us  in   firm  faith 
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rejoice  in  the  splendid  immortality  of  man. 
Humanity  has  earned  it  by  loss  and  blood 
shedding,  as  all  great  victories  are  earned. 
And  it  is  obscured  by  the  reek  of  battle. 
In  the  dissonances,  and  grating  fury,  and 
confused  shouting  of  many  tongues  and 
many  tribes,  it  is  hard  to  hear  the  supreme 
harmonies.  Yet  let  us  confess  with  thank- 
ful intelligence  that  the  roar  of  evil  and 
the  discords  of  death  and  ruin  are  necessary 
parts  in  the  divine  comedy  of  which  serene 
and  unmarred  humanity,  slowly  but  infalli- 
bly evolved,  must  be  the  outcome." 

Never  had  Canon  Harlay  so  moved  his 
audience.  To  be  included  in  the  universal 
advance,  to  be  absolved  from  personal 
responsibility  in  dealing  with  evil,  and  to  be 
actors  in  so  great  a  drama,  and  helpful  to 
such  noble  ends,  moved  his  educated  and  on 
the  whole  well-meaning  hearers  to  quite 
heroic  satisfaction.  Who  would  not  dare 
death,  and  ruin,  and  sin,  to  be  worthy  agon- 
ists of  nature,  and  to  work  towards  the 
resurrection  of  humanity  ?  •  Some  even 
envied  the  Duvals  and  Edens,  latest  exam- 
ples in  society  of  strenuous  ill-doing   since 
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they  had  struck  a  good  stroke  by  it  towards 
further  social  evolution. 

There  was  much  appreciation  of  Sturm 
and  Drang  making  towards  perfection,  in 
the  congregation,  as  it  streamed  down  Half- 
moon  street,  and  turned  mostly  towards 
the  West. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"I've  been  having  a  course  of  Brandram 
readings,"  said  Captain  Curve  to  Isolda 
Harlaj,  as  tliey  walked  home  to  St.  George's 
Road.  ''  Shakespeare  quite  understood 
the  thing.  It  is  clear  that  crime  is  the 
soil  whence  virtue  must  grow.  Canon 
Harlay  is  a  splendid  teacher,  and  there  are 
lots  of  new  things  to  learn,  aren't  there?" 
"  Oh,  yes,  I  suppose  there  are ;  though 
I've  been  some  time  free  of  lessons.  Papa 
says  ethics  are  in  their  infancy.  You  know 
there  is  a  good  deal  talked  about  those 
things  in  our  house.  I'm  sure  we  some- 
times are  rather  hard  up  for  philosophy 
though.  We  had  a  bad  time  of  it  last 
week,"  said  Isolda,  who  was  on  a  con- 
fidential footing  with  Captain  Curve. 
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The  voice  of  Mr.  Sybil  David,  following 
with  serious  Alice,  broke  the  momentary 
silence  that  followed  Miss  Harlay's  obser- 
vation. 

"  I  think  we  are  entering  upon  a  cycle 
of  metaphysical  thought,"  he  said.  ''  We 
are  clearly  at  the  end  of  mediaeval  Chris- 
tianity. Your  father  does  his  Church  good 
service  by  adapting  doctrine  to  evolution. 
By-the-bye,  do  you  think  he  had  the  sad 
business  at  Eaton  Square  in  his  mind  to- 
day, when  he  taught  that  such  things  are 
parts  of  the  great  comedy  ?" 

"  It's  quite  too  frantic  a  state  of  affairs, 
even  to  think  of,"  broke  in  Isolda ;  "  never 
was  such  a  mess.  The  mater  was  wrong 
all  round  in  all  her  prophecies.  It's  a 
horrid  bore  for  Ernest.  One  can't  touch 
pitch,  and  those  Chenevieres  were  regular 
gas  tar." 

"People  pile  up  the  agony,"  said  Captain 
Curve,  "  and  say  that  Mrs.  Eden  went  off 
with  Harlay,  and  Mr.  Dene,  Lady  Harlay, 
and  the  old  woman,  all  weltered  together  till 
the  police  came.  Welter's  a  nice  word  for 
making  one  creep,  isn't  it.  Miss  Harlay  ?" 

VOL.  III.  R 
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"No,"  said  Isolda,  ''I  won'fc  talk  about 
it.     It's  too  horrid,  making  jokes." 

"  On  tlie  contrary,  I'm  using  the  most 
serious  language,"  said  Captain  Curve. 
"  The  Canon's  sermon  put  me  in  good 
humour  with  tragedies.  But  do  tell  me 
the  true  truth  about  it  all." 

"  Here  are  the  parents  coming  up.  I 
don't  like  to  talk  of  it,"  said  Miss  Harlay. 
The  two  men  were  brought  in  for  luncheon. 
Canon  Harlaj  exhausted  by  his  sermon, 
and,  indeed,  threatened  with  serious  gout, 
so  great  had  been  his  shock  in  the  Chene- 
viere  disaster,  went  to  his  study  imme- 
diately. But  Mrs.  Harlay  was  all  gracious 
smiles  and  cordiality,  and  evidently  free  from 
care,  except  that  her  darling  Isolda  should 
change  her  shoes  because  the  Green  Park 
was  damp,  and  sweet  Alice  too. 

There  was  good  eating  and  drinking ; 
the  well-known  Badminton,  the  popular 
fowls  a  restragon,  the  charming  timbale 
Milanais,  all  tended  to  good  humour.  Yes, 
life  was  certainly  a  Divine  comedy.  Mr. 
Sybil  David  coruscated,  the  young  ladies 
were  cheerful  in  new  gowns.    Captain  Curve 
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made  himself  markedly  at  home,  and  he 
was  heir  presumptive  to  Sir  John  Curve,  of 
Curve  Court. 

Coffee  was  brought  to  the  drawing-room, 
and  the  party  felt  it  was  time  to  round 
their  enjoyment  by  some  pleasant  gossip 
about  the  people  of  Eaton  Square. 

"  Ernest  and  his  wife  are  still  in  that 
miserable  house,''  said  Mrs.  Harlay.  "  She 
was  too  ill  to  move.  Poor  soul,  I  wonder 
she  has  lived,  and  her  life  still  is  not  very 
assured.     The  baby — " 

"  I  never  heard  there  was  a  baby  in 
it." 

"  Her  baby,"  said  Mrs.  Harlay,  with 
dignity.  "  Ernest's  baby  died  the  day 
it  was  born.  My  nephew  is  dreadfully 
cut-up.     He  has  so  much  heart ! " 

"  I  thought  he  only  had  a  conscience 
before,"  said  Isolda,  "  but  he  has  some 
good  in  him,  after  all." 

*'  And  are  they  ruined  ?" 

"  Something  will  be  saved,  I  hear.     That 

unhappy  Madame  Cheneviere  was   in  the 

hands    of   money   lenders.     They  can   be 

somehow  dealt  with  to  take  less.     Christo- 

E  2 
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pher  is  quite  ill  from  trying  to  advise   his 
nephew." 

Mr.  Sybil  David  stroked  his  moustache, 
and  wondered  pleasantly  if  his  creditors 
could  be  so  dealt  with. 

"It's  hard  on  Harlay,"  he  said. 

"  That  kind  of  marriage  never  ends  well," 
said  Isolda.  ''  Of  course  he  finds  his  gold 
all  turned  to  gorse  blossoms  or  bits  of  slate, 
and  serve  him  right." 

"  What  sort  of  marriage  do  you  prefer, 
my  dear  Miss  Harlay?  His  was  most 
orthodox  :  Hanover  Square,  and  a  break- 
fast at  his  venerable  mother-in-law's. 
Perhaps  you  believe  it's  only  binding  in 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  that  three  hun- 
dred presents  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  a  valid  ceremony.  I  admire  Lady 
Harlay." 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Mrs.  Harlay  emphati- 
cally ;  "  she  is  a  very  dangerous  person, 
and.  it  is  hard  on  Ernest  to  see  two  proper- 
ties slip  through  his  fingers." 

" What  are  they  to  do?" 

"  Heaven  knows,"  said  Mrs.  Harlay,  with 
a  shrug. 
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''  Pot  salmon  in  Oregon.  Grow  tea  and 
coffee  in  the  East.  Found  a  mission  at 
Lualaba,  or  ride  to  Kamscliatka.  There's 
plenty  for  a  man  to  do,"  said  Captain 
Curve,  who  had  already  a  good  income, 
besides  prospects. 

"  And  Lady  Harlay,"  persisted  Mr.  Sybil 
David. 

Mrs.  Harlay  shrugged  again,  with  even 
more  emphatic  despair. 

"  I  believe  she  would  follow  him  any- 
where. It's  extraordinary  what  persons 
will  do  who  are  born  adventuresses." 

"  Under  the  circumstances,  it's  well  that 
she  should  be.     Isn't  it  ?" 

"  You  see  Ernest  is  the  head  of  his 
family.  We  all  feel  what  befalls  him,  and 
he  is  lost  now  to  us." 

"  Why  more  now  than  before  ?" 

**  It  seems  clear  that  they  must  leave 
Edenhurst.  Madame  Cheneviere's  specula- 
tions and  intrigues  have  left  Alphonsine 
heir  to  worse  than  beggary." 

"  It's  rather  hard,  certainly,"  said  Mr. 
Sybil  David  reflectively;  "they  have  muffed 
the  business  effectually ;  but  how  about  the 
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Yierge  aux  rocliers,  the  Sciarra  sphinx,  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Eden  ?  I  know  she  is  in 
London,  for  I  saw  her  at  the  gate  of  the 
Brompton  Oratory  yesterday.  That  is  a 
dangerous  place  for  good  Protestants ; 
and,  apropos  of  her,  is  Dene  to  live  or 
die,  and  is  he  to  live  and  die  in  Mrs.  Eden's 
house  ?  " 

Anxious  perplexity  overspread  Mrs. 
Harlay's  face.  She  heartily  disliked  and 
disapproved  Mrs.  Eden.  But  Mr.  Dene 
was  another  personage,  and  it  was  possible 
if  not  probable  that,  out  of  her  present  un- 
speakable disregard  of  convention,  Eliza- 
beth might  be  metamorphosed  into  a  very 
accredited  leader  of  society,  as  helpmate 
in  Mr.  Dene's  spending  of  eighty  thousand 
a  year.  So  there  was  a  moment's  em- 
barrassed silence,  when  Isolda  said, 
bluntly, — 

"  Mrs.  Eden  is  a  brave  good  woman ; 
she  was  right,  of  course,  to  make  the 
doctors  take  Mr.  Dene  to  her  house  close 
by,  and  of  course  she  stayed  to  look  after  it 
and  make  him  comfortable." 

"  Isolda,    my   love,    '  of   course '    is   no 
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reason.  You  are  no  judge  of  the  thing. 
Of  course  it  was  extremely  brave  to  brave 
the  world,  but  society  will  not  admire  the 
network  she  has  woven.  My  lips  are  sealed, 
however.     I  say  no  more." 

"  Nor  will  I,"  said  Oily  drily. 

"We  don't  like  to  pick  up  the  pieces 
after  a  tragedy,  even  though  it  makes  for 
perfection,"  said  Captain  Curve. 

"  Soils  our  gloves,"  observed  Mr.  Sybil 
David,  "  and  gloves  are  expensive.  Dene 
can  afford  them  if  he  likes  to  dirty  his 
fingers,  and  Mrs.  Eden  seems  to  wear  none 
at  all." 

"  Just  what  I  complain  of,"  said  Mrs. 
Harlay ;  "  she  tries  to  be  different  from 
every  one  else.  Such  bad  taste  !  There 
were  nurses  and  hotels  and  all  London 
ready  to  supply  what  Mr.  Dene  wanted." 

"  The  tap  of  civilization  might  have 
been  fully  turned  on,"  said  Mr.  Sybil 
David. 

"  But  she  likes  to  play  heroine,  and  shuts 
him  up  in  her  back  drawing-room.  It's  a 
mistake,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  whole 
unhappy  series.    Time  will  tell.    I  heartily 
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hope  it  may  all  end  well  for  her ;  but  I  say 
no  more.  Have  you  heard  that  the 
Canon  is  to  preach  before  the  Queen  at 
Windsor?" 

"  I  hope  he  will  prophesy  to  her  Majesty 
as  well  as  he  did  to-day." 

"  Quite  consoling,  wasn't  it  ?  His  ser- 
mons are  so  suited  to  the  day.  Reconcil- 
ing discords  and  smoothing  difficulties,  and, 
above  all,  teaching  a  higher  life,"  said  Mrs. 
Harlay  with  unction. 

The  morning  after  that  same  Sunday 
Mrs.  Eden's  household  had  been  up  betimes. 
She  was  beloved  by  her  servants,  and  they 
worked  for  her  with  a  will,  and  had  well 
seconded  her  hospitality  to  Mr.  Dene,  when 
the  wounded  man  was  brought  the  few 
hundred  yards  from  Madame  Cheneviere's 
house  to  Ebury  Street. 

Elizabeth's  earnest  will,  her  calm  serious 
beauty,  her  gentle  reasonableness  of  en- 
treaty, had  impressed  the  great  surgeon, 
whose  friendship  she  already  possessed. 
It  was  too  near  a  race  between  life  and 
death  for  his  patient  to  leave  any  chance 
unguarded.     Immediate  and  complete  rest 
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was  necessary,  and  Sir  William  James  was 
not  unobservant  of  the  pleased  and  grateful 
smile  with  which  Mr.  Dene  received  his 
decision,  and  the  evident  satisfaction  of 
the  patient  when  he  crossed  Mrs.  Eden's 
threshold.  It  was  clearly  the  best  arrange- 
ment towards  recovery,  and,  the  great  man 
sanctioning  it,  who  dared  object?  Each 
day  she  was  allowed  to  see  him,  with  more 
and  more  confidence  as  her  good  sense  was 
proved. 

And  as  her  hours  of  tendance  by  his  side 
were  lengthened,  love  in  its  fulness  grew 
and  strengthened.  She  learned  the  sweet- 
ness of  its  empire,  and  gradually  yielded 
herself  to  its  influence ;  but  she  had  been 
stunted  so  long,  and  so  injured  by  habits 
of  doubt  and  negation,  that  she  sometimes 
faltered  and  trembled  in  the  divine  grasp. 
She  had  unaccountable  revulsions,  and  beat 
her  wings  against  the  kindly  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstance. But  the  useful  quiet  and  patience 
of  the  sick  room,  the  terror  through  which 
she  had  passed,  the  faith  and  hope  that  had 
become  essential  for  her  daily  need  of  self- 
control  and  good  cheer,  had  wrought  well 
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in  her,  ripening  lier  better  qualities,  and 
curing  her  foibles  of  intellectual  vanity  and 
curiosity. 

Her  trials  before  had  tended  to  exag- 
gerated self-analysis,  and  to  a  contempt  for 
herself  and  for  others,  which  could  have  no 
good  issue.  But  now  she  felt  the  uses  of 
respect.  Veneration  for  the  man  she 
loved  repaired  in  her  much  Nineteenth - 
Century  mischief.  Humble  and  serviceable 
devotion  was  required  of  her,  and  she 
answered  well  the  call  on  her  womanhood. 
She  had  refused  herself  to  all  inquirers, 
and  so  had  secured  solitude  for  her  soul  at 
certainly  some  danger  to  her  worldly 
standing,  for  nothing  offends  society  more 
than  to  shut  the  door  in  its  face. 

It  was  natural  that  she  should  be  at- 
tracted, not  only  to  Eudolf  himself,  but 
to  all  he  felt  and  thought,  and  natural  that 
she  should  begin  to  reflect  with  clearer  and 
clearer  light  the  rays  of  her  sun.  His 
habits  of  thought,  his  daily  customs  of 
spiritual  exercise,  the  books  he  read,  even 
his  trivial  ways  became  full  of  meaning  for 
her.     She  attached  herself  daily  more  and 
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more  to  all  these  characteristics  of  his,  not 
without  surprise  at  some  of  them,  and, 
without  definitely  intending  to  do  so,  she 
fell  to  practising  like  customs,  and,  as 
best  she  could,  she  lifted  herself  to  a  like 
level. 

"  We  must  get  him  out  of  England  as 
soon  as  possible,"  said  Sir  William  James, 
a  week  after  Mr.  Dene's  accident.  "A  cold 
now  might  upset  all  our  hopes.  But  if  we 
get  through  the  next  two  months  he  will 
be  as  fine  a  fellow  as  ever.  The  lung 
must  be  healed  somewhere  out  of  east 
winds  and  fogs." 

"  How  soon  ought  he  to  go  ? "  asked 
Mrs.  Eden. 

He  considered,  and  said,  looking  at  her 
meditatively, — 

"It's  bad  for  him  to  go  and  bad  for  him 
to  stay ;  travelling  will  be  a  risk,  and  he 
will  miss  your  kindness.  To  get  him  across 
France  will  require  extreme  caution.  His 
yacht  is  laid  up  I  suppose,  not  ready  of 
course,  toys  never  are  ready  when  they're 
seriously  wanted." 

Mrs.  Eden  chanced  to  know  that  in  fact 
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Mr.  Dene's  steam-yaclit  had  arriyed  a  day  or 
two  before  Easter  from  the  Mediterranean. 
He  had  lent  it  to  friends  for  a  southern 
winter,  and  they  had  done  with  it  and  sent 
it  home ;  his  danger  had  stopped  all  orders 
about  it. 

"  That's  lucky,  put  him  on   board  and 

send  him  round  to ,  anywhere  inside 

Gibraltar — only  get  him  out  of  April 
changes  and  May  frosts.  I  will  tell  him 
myself ;  order  him  in  fact,  for  doubtless  it 
will  be  a  wrench  to  leave  this  charming 
little  house,"  continued  the  keen-eyed 
surgeon,  as  he  watched  Mrs.  Eden's 
enigmatical  face  and  slowly  softening 
smile. 

And  so  it  was  that  two  days  after  this 
decision,  on  the  morning  after  Canon 
Harlay's  sermon  on  the  Resurrection  of 
Humanity,  the  household  of  Mrs.  Eden  was 
up  betimes,  for  Mr.  Dene  was  to  go  by 
special  train  in  the  afternoon  to  South- 
ampton, and  Elizabeth  was  going  with  him 
as  his  wife. 

Mr.  Dene's  chaplain  had  been  in  con- 
stant attendance  on  the  man  he  loved  as  a 
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son,  but  on  Sunday  he  came  and  went  in 
hurried  preparation  for  an  event  that  was 
at  once  a  grief  and  anxiety  and  yet  half  a 
joy  to  him. 

If  Rudolf  were  to  recover,  it  could  not 
well  be  otherwise  than  that  Elizabeth 
should  go  with  him  south,  for  though  he 
was  not  the  man  to  die  of  a  broken  passion, 
he  could  not  have  borne  much  emotional 
strain  in  his  weak  condition,  for  death  was 
by  no  means  yet  out  of  sight.  Most  of  the 
strength  left  to  him  to  see  and  hear  had 
gathered  round  her  dear  form  as  it  minis- 
tered to  him,  and  nothing  so  refastened  the 
broken  strands  of  life  as  his  will  to  remain 
where  she  was,  if  God  so  allowed. 

And  "  Oh,"  Elizabeth  said  to  Mr.  Am- 
herst, Rudolf's  chaplain,  in  the  first  stress  of 
her  emotion,  when  her  lover's  life  hung  in 
doubtful  balance,  ''to  be  with  him,  to  live 
and  die  with  him,  to  hope  for  immortality 
with  him,  is  all  my  life." 

But  Father  Amherst  was  doubtful  and 
troubled,  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  any 
solid  "  conversion "  of  a  woman  so  in- 
fluenced by  emotion. 
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For  he  "had  not  failed  to  recognize  the 
vehement  passion  in  her  during  the  three 
hours  when  the  course  of  the  bullet  was 
being  ascertained,  and  before  there  was  any- 
certain  confidence  of  cure.  During  those 
hours  she  faced — not  her  own — bat  the 
death  of  the  man  she  loved,  and  she  had 
tasted  the  agony  of  a  failing  heart  that 
struggles  impotently  with  the  Shadow  who 
at  those  moments  takes  awful  substance. 

"  Having  known  him,  how  can  I  live 
without  him,  without  love  ?"  she  murmured 
aloud  in  her  room,  when  instinctively 
kneeling  with  head  bowed  low  she  waited. 

And  yet  to  live  on  weary  years  alone 
might  be  her  fate.  So  fully  comprehending 
the  pain  of  loss,  she  had  more  fully  com- 
prehended the  infinitude  of  love.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  Potter's  hand,  in  the 
hollow  of  which  she  lay  as  clay,  gave  her 
strange  new  strength  to  endure  and  to  obey, 
that  in  itself  revealed  the  power  of  love 
towards  "  more  life  and  fuller." 

For  years  she  had  read  no  book  of  Chris- 
tian devotion,  but  her  Bible  lay  always  on 
her  table.     She  felt  driven  to  it  as  to  a 
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book  of  fate ;  she  read  it  hungrily,  and  the 
adaptation  of  its  dark  sayings  to  her  needs, 
the  miracle  of  its  vivid  and  instant  appro- 
priateness in  her  worst  hours  of  pain,  was 
revealed  as  never  before  to  her. 

She  stretched  imploring  hands  through 
the  clinging  fogs  of  her  habitual  thoughts. 
Seeing  in  sudden  vision  the  littleness,  yet 
the  immensity  of  life,  and  its  immeasurable 
issues  for  good  or  evil,  she  cried  out  for 
help  with  dumb  intensity  of  appeal. 

Sceptical  and  contemptuous  by  habit  as 
she  was,  and  well  versed  in  modern  conclu- 
sions concerning  fetish  superstition  and 
degradation  of  sensuous  worship,  she  found 
herself  before  the  hours  of  her  agony  were 
passed  kissing  the  feet  of  Rudolf's  crucifix, 
which,  attached  to  his  rosary,  had  been  laid 
aside  by  his  servant  and  had  caught  her 
eye. 

It  was  a  true  and  noble  human  love 
which  roused  her  to  passionate  questionings 
of  life  and  death ;  human  love  led  her  by 
the  hand  to  the  almsgate  of  divine  charity. 
Let  her  be  humbly  thankful  that  it  was  so, 
that  emotion  had  come  to  the  aid  of  intellect 
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and  that  her  womanhood  had  trodden  its 
natural  path  towards  its  Creator. 

Yet  because  of  her  pride  she  feared  her 
human  love,  and  would  not  trust  it  as  the 
foretaste  of  the  full  feast  for  which  all 
souls  hunger.  And  Father  Amherst  feared 
for  her  sobriety  of  purpose,  not  recogniz- 
ing in  her  the  large  perfection  of  nature, 
which  can  bear  entire  fulfilment  and  which 
needs  the  ardour  of  a  generous  passion 
to  ripen  its  treasures. 

She  recoiled  from  the  very  threshold  of 
the  church ;  yet  if  she  had  but  known  it, 
she  must  perforce  be  henceforth  a  suppliant 
for  entrance  there.  She  could  not  be  hence- 
forth otherwise  than  constrained  by  longing 
for  the  true  humanity,  the  balanced  natural- 
ness, the  sweet  reasonableness  of  its  com- 
mon sense,  which  leaves  no  truth  and  fact 
of  life  unharmonized.  She  could  not, 
having  passed  through  such  a  baptism  of 
pain  and  fear,  be  content  with  the  sophis  - 
tries  of  superficial  compromise.  Hencefor- 
ward must  be  hateful  to  her  all  patching  of 
old  bottles  to  hold  the  methylated  spirit  of 
the  age,  and  yet  she  must  henceforth  at  any 
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cost  have  wine  to  slake  lier  thirst,  and  where 
was  that  wine  but  in  the  chahce  of  Olivet  ? 

Yet  Monday  morning  came  and  found  her 
resolute  against  visible  change  of  creed,  she 
would  be  Rudolf's  bride,  but  not  yet  even 
a  catechumen  Avithin  the  Church's  atrium. 
No  wonder  Father  Amherst  sighed  as  he  re- 
cognized that  for  all  her  obstinacy  she  must 
be,  and  no  other,  the  wife  of  his  dearest  son. 

The  divine  mysteries  had  been  celebrated 
in  Rudolf's  room,  and  the  hour  had  come 
when,  fresh  from  the  sacrificial  feast,  he 
should  generously  accept  the  gift  of  herself 
from  the  woman  he  had  loved  long  and 
patiently  in  his  strength,  and  who  now 
returned  his  love  in  the  hour  of  his  weak- 
ness. He  had  been  passive  in  many  of 
the  arrangements,  but  not  in  the  adequate 
acknowledgment  of  Elizabeth's  devotion. 
With  all  the  energy  of  will  left  to  him,  he 
received  her  gladly,  and  confessed  her  as 
his  true  helpmate  his  better  self.  A  wife 
and  lover  who  was  not  ashamed  in  her  turn 
to  confess  him  and  go  with  him  wherever 
he  must  go.  It  was  not  a  trouble  to  him, 
as  to  Father  Amherst,  that  she  could  not 

VOL.  III.  s 
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be  visibly  within  his  Church's  fold  before 
the  wedding  ceremony.  She  was  coming 
to  dwell  so  intimately  within  his  heart  that 
he  felt  as  if  she  could  not  but  share  his 
beliefs.  Of  course  he  was  selfish ;  he  loved 
her  so  well  that  he  found  it  only  natural  and 
fitting  that  she  should  go  south  or  north, 
east  or  west  with  him. 

To  round  her  life  with  perfect  happiness, 
to  lead  her  in  the  pastures  where  he  found 
peace,  to  work  for  her  and  yield  her  loyal- 
est  service  he  would,  so  help  him  God  and 
our  Lady  of  the  house  of  Nazareth. 

All  Mr.  Dene's  strength  was  needed  for 
his  journey,  and  the  utmost  precautions 
against  unnecessary  exertion  were  taken. 
But  an  hour's  rest  after  his  early  mass 
found  him  ready  to  make  his  marriage 
vows.  Sir  William  James  had  come  early 
to  look  after  his  patient's  dressing,  and  to 
watch  his  pulse  and  face,  and  judge  if  he 
might  travel  with  the  thermometer  at 
forty-nine. 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  St. 
Edward's  Church  hard  by.  Lord  Severn 
arrived  at  half -past  nine,  for  he,  as  Mrs. 
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Eden's  nearest  Guise  relation,  had  promised 
the  day  before  that  he  would  give  her  away. 
Lord  Severn  was  a  cabinet  minister  popular 
and  respected.  He  was  glad  to  do  his 
kinswoman  a  service,  not  without  special 
use  to  her  under  the  circumstances.  He 
appreciated  Mr.  Dene's  wealth,  though  he 
swallowed  his  creed  with  a  wry  face. 
However,  he  was  too  much  a  man  of  the 
world  to  let  that  consideration  be  anything 
but  secondary.  It  was  a  strange  business 
altogether,  but  he  congratulated  and  kissed 
his  cousin,  being  old  enough  for  that,  with 
a  hint  of  extra  cordiality  because  of  the 
strangeness. 

"  I  know  Dene's  yacht,"  he  said  to  Mr. 
Ravenscrof t,  who  had  met  him  in  the  sa- 
cristy, and  who  would  have  been  thoroughly 
uncomfortable  but  for  Lord  Severn's  coun- 
tenance ;  "it's  very  roomy — over  two 
hundred  tons.  The  Guises  always  had  great 
pluck,  but  I  should  not  myself  fancy  a 
yacht  a  week  before  the  equinox." 

Mr.  Raven scr oft  bowed,  and  looked  with 
a  disturbed  face  towards  the  door.     Two 
ecclesiastics  had  passed  into  the  church. 
s  2 
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Father  Amherst  followed  them  with  pro- 
found respect.  The  registrar  joined  the 
party  in  the  sacristy. 

"  The  cardinal  himself,"  muttered  the 
lawyer  in  a  low  voice  that  betrayed  some 
awe  and  much  dislike. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Severn,  ''  I  met  him 
last  night  at  the  Athenaeum  ;  he  told  me 
he  hoped  to  be  here ;  he  has  the  highest 
opinion  of  Dene ;  he  has  been  very  anxious 
about  him.  Saw  Sir  William  James  before 
he  consented  to  come  here  to-day.  I 
wonder  if  any  one  has  thought  of  the  ring, 
eh !  It's  such  a  very  unconventional 
wedding.  No  settlements,  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Raven s croft  ?  " 

*'  Only  this  much;  Mr.  Dene  saw  me  for 
a  minute  yesterday,  and  gave  me  a  cheque 
for  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  told  me 
to  settle  it  on  Mrs.  Eden  as  I  thought  best. 
He  said  he  would  make  proper  arrange- 
ments on  his  return." 

*'  Ah  !  It  will  be  all  right,  no  doubt ;  he 
is  a  fine  fellow,  I  wish  he  could  be  in  the 
House,  only  for  his  preposterous  creed  he 
would  do  well.     Here  is  James.    Hope  you 
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mean  your  patient  to  be  soon  on  his  legs 
again,  Sir  William ;  of  course  you  are 
sending  a  trustworthy  doctor  with 
them?" 

"Mr.  Dyson  of  St.  George's.  They 
both  like  him,  and  he  is  a  very  safe  man. 
It  might  have  been  pleasant  for  Mrs.  Eden 
to  have  had  a  friend,  some  lady  she  liked, 
but  she  won't  hear  of  such  a  thing." 

"  Quite  sound  judgment  too,"  observed 
Mr.  Ravenscroft,  ''  all  her  troubles  have 
come  of  the  lady  friend  she  picked  up,  who 
married  that  prig  Sir  Ernest  Harlay,  and 
turned  her  out  of  Edenhurst." 

''  And  Dene  got  shot  trying  to  save  her ; 
she  must  have  the  evil  eye.  But,  poor 
soul,  she  has  her  own  trouble,"  said  Sir 
William  James.  "It's  an  unequal  world, 
Harlay s  and  Edens  ruined,  and  endless 
money  here." 

"  Thank  God  !  "  muttered  Mr.  Ravens- 
croft, "  something  was  wanted  to  excuse 
this  last  freak." 

The  door  into  the  church  had  been 
shut  after  the  cardinal  had  passed  ;  some 
arrangements  had  to  l)e  made  even  for  the 
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simple  ceremonial  used  tliat  day,  and  they 
were  simple  to  baldness,  though  a  prince 
of  the  Church  was  to  officiate. 

Lord  Severn  had  looked  at  his  watch 
and  discovered  that  it  wanted  but  twenty 
minutes  to  ten,  when  the  outer  door  of  the 
sacristy  opened  and  Mrs.  Eden  came  in, 
and  first  begging  Sir  William  James  to 
go  and  help  Mr.  Dene  out  of  the  carriage, 
she  greeted  her  two  other  friends. 

They  both  kissed  her  hand  with  great 
respect,  and  as  she  stood  there,  no  Anti- 
gone or  Imogen  could  have  looked  more 
worthy  of  homage  in  her  noble  woman- 
hood, proved  and  annealed  by  trial  and 
pain. 

She  wore  a  dress  of  amethyst-coloured 
velvet,  and  a  veil  of  Lombard  lace,  that 
covered  her  brown  hair,  and  took  without 
stiffness  a  Marie  Stuart  form,  and  that  also 
suggested  somewhat  of  conventional  staid- 
ness.  She  laid  down  on  the  nearest  table 
her  gloves,  and  such  impedimenta  with 
which  Tompkins  had  burdened  her,  so 
leaving  her  hands  bare  in  their  singular 
beauty. 
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There  was  no  uncertainty  in  "her  eyes, 
ber  manner  was  grave  and  firm.  Yet  there 
was  a  soft  light  in  her  face  of  happy 
devotion  including  happy  sacrifice  that  had 
not  before  brightened  it. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  are  doing  a  right 
thing,  my  dear  madam  ? "  asked  Mr. 
Ravenscroftj  discharging  his  conscience  by 
one  last  question. 

''  I  can  answer  for  her,  yes  !  "  said  Lord 
Severn. 

The  sacristy  door  was  thrown  open.  The 
little  church  had  been  made  a  paradise  of 
blossom,  with  care  that  no  strongly 
perfumed  plants  should  be  admitted.  But 
the  roses  and  violets  were  sweet  and  fresh, 
and  innocent  spring  flowers  were  massed  on 
the  altar  and  carpeted  the  steps.,  and  white 
camelias  among  their  dark  leaves,  and  tufts 
of  cyclamen  and  broom  gave  a  many- 
breathed  welcome  to  the  group  which 
gathered  there  in  front  of  the  great 
ecclesiastic  who  would  not  be  gainsaid  from 
blessing  the  marriage  of  his  friend  and 
helper,  Rudolf  Dene. 

Elizabeth    had   read    and    re-read    the 
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ritual  of  Catholic  marriage  and  had  thought 
over  its  recognition  of  woman's  large  place 
in  the  order  of  society,  wherein  it  desires 
her  to  give  "  inseparable  assistance "  to 
man,  and  declares  that  by  her  union  with 
man,  "  society  as  ordained  from  the  begin- 
ning is  furnished  with  a  blessing,  which 
alone  was  not  removed,  either  in  punish- 
ment of  original  sin  or  by  the  sentence  of 
the  Deluge." 

She  knew  that  from  her  the  fathers  of 
her  husband's  faith  expected  "venerable" 
modesty,  and  that  she  should  be  *'in 
heavenly  doctrines  learned."  There  could 
be  no  panic  concerning  woman's  vanishing 

Rights,"  no  return  to  savage  customs  or 
foretaste  of  the  brutality  of  Cesarism 
towards  her  sex,  when  at  every  step  of  her 
natural  development  woman  is  saluted  as 
she  is  by  the  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Dene  was  forced  by  prudence  to 
sit  during  the  ceremony.  He  looked 
white,  and  about  his  temples  the  veins 
had  the  greenish  hue  that  threatens 
lung  mischief.  The  preparation  for  his 
marriage   had   tired  him,    and   though   in 
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health  he  was  too  practical  for  sad  moods 
and  forebodmgs,  anxiety  and  doubt  had 
forced  themselves  with  unusual  power  on 
him,  as  he  pronounced  his  vows  with 
a  voice  that  was  somewhat  hollow  and 
weak. 

And  kneeling  })y  his  side,  taking  on  her- 
self a  yoke  new  to  her  because  now 
accepted  as  a  religious  sacrament,  Mrs. 
Eden  felt  a  last  beat  of  her  old  scepticism 
and  scorn  against  her  new  position.  The 
glitter  of  great  wealth  had  no  place  when 
its  possessor  was  so  ill- assured  of  life. 
The  cardinal's  red  dress  had  an  irritating 
effect  on  Mrs.  Eden's  retreating  demon,  and 
there  were  shadows  on  both  faces  when  the 
rite  began.  But  sacraments  drive  away 
shadows  and  those  imps  that  plague  the 
soul  at  great  crises  of  life.  The  cardinal 
spoke  perfect  words  of  counsel  and  hope, 
and  when  the  blessing  had  been  given  and 
Mrs.  Dene  had  taken  her  place  by  her 
husband's  side  as  his  minister  by  wtue  of 
it  all,  dissympathy  for  ever  vanished,  and 
the  truer  and  deeper  feelings  asserted 
themselves. 
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"WTien  thej  had  returned  to  the  sacristy 
he  drew  her  sweet  face  down  to  his  and 
kissed  her  with  a  shock  of  joy  that  thrilled 
his  frame,  and  felt  towards  her  the  intense 
worship  of  love  that  was  all  the  more 
intense  because  of  his  morning's  solitude 
with  God. 

The  kiss  loosened  her  heart.  Before 
them  all,  she  knelt  down  by  him  and  took 
his  hand  and  laid  it  on  her  heart,  and 
offered  silently  a  vehement  vow  of  utter 
devotion  to  him  for  every  hour  of  their 
lives  to  come,  be  they  short  or  long,  as 
God  would  have  it. 

Lord  Severn  turned  away  before  the 
sacredness  of  the  action.  Such  moments 
are  revelations  of  emotional  forces  and  ot 
the  strong  heart-beats  of  humanity.  He 
was  a  very  practical  and  rather  hard 
statesman,  but  he  saw  in  a  sudden  clearino" 
of  mental  vision  that  any  Church  must 
prove  itself  by  best  deaUng  with  such 
forces ;  since  they  are  more  important 
towards  safe  and  beneficial  evolution  than 
all  the  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  of 
a  million  School  Boards. 
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The  cheery  voice  of  the  cardinal  broke 
the  tension  of  the  scene.  He  was  as 
pleased  by  it  as  a  schoolboy  at  a  feast. 
From  that  moment  he  looked  on  Elizabeth 
as  a  daughter  to  be,  and  as  worthy  of 
Eudolf.  And  he  was  a  good  representative 
himself  of  the  aflfectionateness  of  the  Church 
towards  her  children  when  they  are  swim- 
ming strongly  in  the  troubled  sea  of  human 
life,  whether  they  are  borne  on  the 
illumined  crests  of  its  waves  or  deej^  in 
their  shadows. 

He  bid  them  good-bye  almost  imme- 
diately, knowing  what  was  before  them 
that  day. 

"Father  Amherst  goes  with  you,  children, 
does  he  not  ?  He  will  write  to  me  from 
the  first  port  you  touch  at." 

"  I  will  write  too,"  said  Mr.  Dene,  "  I 
mean  to  be  all  right  by  our  first  landing, 
and  Elizabeth  shall  add  a  postscript  to  say 
how  I  am  behaving." 

"  You  will  go  round  to  the  Italian  coast,  I 
suppose  ?  I  shall  be  at  Eome  by  the  end 
of  May.     Let  us  meet  there." 

He  gave  them  his  blessing  with  kindly 
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grace  and  tenderness,  but  liis  commanding 
figure  and  keen  ascetic  features  made  liim 
look  severe,  as  if  lie  had  stepped  out  of  a 
Gotliic  window,  and  his  red  dress,  set  as  it 
was  in  a  frame  of  white  flowers,  helped  the 
impression. 

Elizabeth  curtseyedlowwhileher  husband 
kissed  the  episcopal  ring  with  bent  knee. 

*'  We  shall  meet  at  Rome,"  repeated  the 
cardinal,  looking  with  wistful  questioning 
at  Elizabeth's  serious  and  puzzling  smile, 
for  he  wished  Rudolf's  happiness  com- 
plete. 

The  great  man  gone,  the  others  soon 
followed,  and  the  new  contracted  man  and 
woman  returned  alone  to  Eburj  Street. 

''What  shall  I  say,  Elizabeth?  How 
can  I  thank  you  ?  " 

"  Say  nothing,"  she  answered  hurriedly, 
and  they  were  quite  silent  for  a  minute, 
letting  joy  flow  in  on  their  hearts  and 
gaining  consciousness  of  their  mutual  love. 
Their  hands  were  firm  clasped,  their  eager 
eyes  reading  each  other's  soul. 

"  At  last,"  murmured  Rudolf,  ''  mine. 
But  for  how  long  ?     As  God  wills  !  " 
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The  hint  of  Death  made  keener  the  edge 
of  joy  for  them  till  it  was  almost  too  great 
for  endurance.  Both  were  pale  in  the 
darkened  glory  of  Love  in  Death,  but 
Elizabeth  made  haste  to  escape  by  speech 
from  the  excessive  weight  of  it. 

*'  Yours,  Rudolf,  yours  now  and  for 
ever." 

"  As  God  wills  !  "  he  repeated  reverently. 
*'  Now,  sweetheart,  I  must  summon  up  my 
strength  for  our  journey  south.  We  start 
in  half  an  hour.  All  is  ready,  except  this 
poor  wretch  you  have  accepted  for  your 
husband.  I  have  a  letter  that  must  be 
written.  Your  velvet  gown  will  hardly  do 
for  April  yachting.  When  you  are  ready, 
I  will  be." 

"  Can  I  write  your  letter  for  you  ?  " 

"  Hardly  dear.  I  might  be  jealous.  It  is 
to  poor  Ernest  Harlay.  I  have  tried  to 
turn  Fortune's  wheel  for  him  so  as  to  set 
it  at  least  in  motion.  He  was  reckoned  a 
capital  officer,  and  I  have  a  promise  of 
something  for  him  in  India." 

Elizabeth  coloured  to  the  tips  of  her 
ears  and  bent  over  him  to  hide  her  face. 
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"  Rudolf,  those  women  nearly  cost  me 
your  life  between  tliem." 

"  But  as  you  shall  see,  not  quite.  Lady 
Harlay  will  have  to  rough  it  in  upper  India. 
They  must  start  soon.     How  is  she  ?  " 

''  I  have  not  asked." 

"So  you  see  I  must  not  delay  to  write 
and  tell  him,  he  will  want  to  settle  things. 
Ah,  here  come  my  morning  messes.  Your 
cook  understands  beef  tea.  I  fear  we  may 
not  be  very  comfortable  on  board  the 
*  Ananke.'  Time  is  hurrying  us  on  board, 
however,  so  please  change  velvet  for  sea- 
faring attire." 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  '*Ananke"  was  ancliored  off  Amalfi 
some  six  weeks  after  tlie  events  related  in 
the  last  chapter.  The  owner  of  it  and  his 
wife  had  landed  and  were  spending  a  day 
or  two  at  the  hotel  on  the  beach. 

Two  years  had  passed  since  Elizabeth  had 
wandered  there  in  a  widowhood  that  was 
perhaps  the  more  lonely  because  she  had 
never  loved  the  kind  old  friend  she  had 
married  in  her  inexperience. 

And  now  as  then  the  red  heaps  of  corn 
were  laid  out  on  the  stone  quay  under  her 
balcony,  and  the  dark  blue  sea  laughed 
beyond  under  the  May  breezes. 

Life  was  vivid  as  ever ;  boys  were  play- 
ing, bathing,  wrestling ;  boats  were  being 
launched  and  lateen  sails  hoisted  in  the  sun 
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for  the  anchovy  fishing  off  Psestum.  The 
crowded  antique  lanes  swarmed  with  the 
like  Pompeian  figures,  and  tangles  of  Hthe- 
limbed  boys  and  men,  screamed  like  sea- 
fowl  along  the  marina. 

And  Mr.  Dene  and  Elizabeth,  well  pro- 
vided with  serpula  for  bait,  went  a-fishing 
alono'  the  caverned  shore,  and  with  checked 
oars  listened  to  the  Tritons  thundering 
deep  notes  among  their  echoes,  and 
watched  the  long  levels  of  shining  sea  for 
the  mischievous  J^ereids  who  tear  and 
spoil  the  lines  of  nets. 

"  Rudolf,"  she  said  to  the  sunburnt, 
fully  recovered  man,  who  helped  her  to 
catch  the  many-coloured  fish,  ''  somewhere 
about  here  I  set  up  an  idol.  It  didn't 
answer." 

"  Idols  don't  answer." 

"  My  idol  was  made  eloquent  by  his 
texts,  and  he  certainly  had  a  spiritual  look 
in  his  eyes  that  you  have  not." 

^'  It  might  be  well  if  I  had  more  of 
Harlay'  s  temperament,  sweetheart.  I  should 
be  less  commonplace  and  matter  of  fact." 

''One  evening  he  and  I  and  his  uncle 
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and  the  De  Kerliuons  went  up  on  tlie  cliff 
among  the  orange  and  lemon  trellises,  and 
I  remember  asking  him,  for  I  was  half 
intoxicated  by  the  fulness  of  life  around, 
if  there  was  any  cause  worthy  dying  for. 
He  was  very  brave,  you  know,  very  daring, 
for  he  was  a  sort  of  fatalist.  But  answer 
me,  Rudolf.  I  had  a  sort  of  shallow  belief 
in  Sir  Ernest,  because  we  were  so  unlike. 
But  I  want  to  believe  in  you — because — 
well,  because  you  are  my  husband,  my  lord, 
and  my  love,  which  is  enough  reason — but 
answer  me." 

"  Men  will  die  in  any  cause.  A  man's 
egotism  will  do  that  much.  But  to  con- 
quer Death,  that  is  our  victory,  and  that  is 
a  cause  worth  dying  for,  the  only  true 
martyrdom;  and  if  revelation  is  not 
authority  enough,  the  faith  in  immortality, 
enabling  us  to  outlive  Death,  forces  itself 
on  our  common  sense.  Let  us  live,  dear,  not 
die,  even  though  some  of  us  are  required 
to  live  more  nobly  by  a  noble  death." 

"  This  lush  life  used  to  make  a  Pagan  of 
me.  My  veins  were  feverishly  full  of  the 
sap  of  nature." 

VOL.  in.  T 
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"  First  exhausted  by  your  contempt  of 
Nature.  You  of  the  outer  world  need 
reconcilement  to  life  and  its  phenomena. 
Ernest  Harlay,  trying  to  be  good,  suffered 
Manichaean  terrors.  You,  trying  to  be 
good,  were  fairly  driven  into  vague  Pan- 
theism." 

Mrs.  Dene  was  silent,  yet  not  because  of 
any  disapproval  of  his  words,  but  she  felt 
personal  hesitation  and  suspicion  of  her 
motives,  lest  love  constrain  her  conscience. 
Rudolf  drew  her  towards  him  and  her 
proud  head  rested  on  his- shoulder. 

The  sun  had  set,  the  fire-flies  swarmed 
in  the  trees.  It  was  time  to  make  their 
way  through  the  covered  lanes  to  the 
hotel. 

Elizabeth  had  all  but  spoken.  Yet  there 
was  little  need  that  she  should  tell  him 
that  her  shy  avoidance  of  controverted 
subjects,  her  humble  silence,  meant  recep- 
tion of  the  light  he  lived  in,  and  eager 
acceptance  of  the  reconcilement  he  offered 
to  her  now  scarcely  dissonant  thoughts. 

The  post  had  arrived  and  the  table  in 
their  sitting-room  was  heaped  with  letters. 
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There  were  slieafs  of  congratulations  and 
official  proposals  from  the  Dene  tenantry 
and  the  various  populations  of  his  estates, 
for  future  ceremonies  of  welcome,  sketches 
of  gifts  to  be  offered,  appeals  for  charity  to 
be  given,  signs  of  the  ebb  and  flow  that 
goes  on  round  a  rich  man,  in  many  long 
blue  envelopes.  His  secretary  had  joined 
the  yacht  at  Palermo,  whence  he  had 
come  on  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dene ;  and  the 
great  squire  gladly  left  the  mass  of  corre- 
spondence to  his  care,  and  sent  it  out  to 
the  ''  Ananke." 

"  I  remember,"  said  Elizabeth,  when 
their  dinner  was  over,  "  it  was  here  I 
first  heard  that  the  Cheneviere  claims  were 
serious.  I  never  much  cared.  Not 
enough,  I  believe,  for  a  well-regulated 
person  of  quality.  I  have  a  long  letter 
here  from  Mrs.  Harlay.  Shall  I  read  it  to 
you  while  you  have  your  cigar  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  want  to  hear  something  of  Harlay. 
He  ought  to  be  starting  soon.  He  is  likely 
to  have  plenty  to  do.  I  see  by  my  last 
Pall  Mall,  we  have  got  into  trouble  with 
some  hill  tribes  on  our  North- West  frontier. 
T  2 
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You  know   lie   made   a  very  plucky   tour 
outside  our  territory.     I  should  tliink  lie 
will  be  given  special  missions,  if  lie  does 
well  now.     He  worked  hard  at  the  dialects 
of  the  Punjab.     Please  let  me  hear  Mrs. 
Harlay's  views  of  things  and  persons." 
''  My  deaeest  Mrs.  Dene," 
["  I    certainly   never    was    her    dearest 
Mrs.   Eden!"]    "I    must  hope    that  this 
will  reach  you    at   Amalfi,  where    I  have 
ascertained  that  you  will  touch.     I  could 
not  endure  the  thought  that  I,  who  pride 
myself  on  being  one  of  your  oldest  friends, 
indeed  linked  with  you  in  so  many  ways, 
should    be   behind    any   one    in    my    con- 
gratulations   on  your  marriage.     What  a 
charming  thought  that  you  should  be  the 
mistress  of  Dene,   who  are    so  well  fitted 
for    the    vast    responsibilities    of   such   a 
position  !     Mr.  Dene  is  the  most  fortunate 
of  men,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  echo  me  by 
declaring  yourself   the  most  fortunate    of 
women.      "WTiat    a    march    you    stole    on 
your   friends  !     Yet    it  was    an  evidently 
Providential   arrangement   that    ought   to 
have   been   readily    foretold    by   us    who 
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knew  you  so  well  and  appreciated  so  HigHly 
our  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Dene. 

"  You  see  I  can  hardly  check  myself  when 
I  write  of  this  happy  theme.  But  I  am 
sure  your  kind  heart  " — ["  That's  quite  a 
new  idea,"  observed  Mrs.  Dene] — "  will  re- 
joice to  hear  good  news  of  one  of  your 
truest  and  most  devoted  friends.  Chris- 
topher is  to  be  the  new  Dean  of  St.  Pancras. 
It  has  been  found  expedient  to  create  a 
new  London  Deanery,  and  the  abbey  church 
of  St.  Pancras  is  to  be  magnificently 
restored  by  the  Duke  of  Eastcheap.  It  is 
said,  entre  nous,  that  he  was  much  mixed 
up  in  that  wretch  Duval's  political  mis- 
chief, and  lost  a  great  deal  of  money  in 
those  Samaritan  whirlpools  as  I  call  them. 
Anyhow,  I  need  hardly  remind  you  how 
ardent  an  admirer  the  Duke  is  of  the  Canon. 
I  am  truly  thankful  to  know  that  Chris- 
topher's talents  and  eloquence  should  have 
been  instrumental  in  erecting  another  and 
a  very  noble  foundation — about  five  thou- 
sand a  year  for  the  total  expenses — among 
the  many  venerable  corner-stones  of  our 
beloved  Church.     The  Dean  of  St.  Pancras 
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will  form  a  nucleus  round  wliicli  all  wlio 
love  progress  and  breadth  will  collect,  and 
it  is  incalculable  what  good  this  may  effect, 
and  what  evils  and  disruptions  it  maj^ 
avert,  now  when  the  tempests  rage  around 
our  national  establishment." 

''  He  will  be  quite  an  Eddjstone  Light- 
house," said  Mr.  Dene.  ''  Mrs.  Harlay  has 
a  singular  flow  of  words.  I'm  glad,  poor 
soul,  she  is  thriving." 

"  More  than  thriving  dear,  triumphant  ! 
just  listen." 

"  I  have  not  yet  emptied  my  budget  of 
surprises.  Isolda  is  to  marry  Captain 
Curve,  who  you  will  remember, — a  most 
intelligent  and  high -principled  young  man, 
of  whom  Christopher  quite  approves.  The 
young  couple  are  desperately  in  love,  and 
there  seems  no  possible  impediment  to  the 
course  of  true  love.  Dear  child,  she  has 
ever  been  my  chief  comfort  and  support, 
but  we  must  not  be  selfish  !  She  sends  her 
best  love  to  you  and  a  number  of  messages 
which  I  refrain  from  inflicting  on  you. 
Our  only  grief  is  that  dear  Charlie  Curve 
must  go  out  to  India,  and  Oily,  who  is 
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enthusiastic  about  his  profession,  is  resolved 
to  go  and  engineer  with  him." 

Here  Mr.  Dene  enjoyed  a  cheerful  and 
resounding  laugh  which  betrayed  no  weak- 
ness of  the  chest. 

"  This  reminds  me  of  the  poor  Harlays. 
We  are  all  at  Mr.  Dene's  feet  about  Ernest. 
He  is  full  of  gratitude  and  eagerness  to 
work." 

"  How  she  patronizes  the  poor  fellow ! 
I  should  think  he  didn't  confide  his  feelings 
to  her?" 

*'  I  regret  to  say  Alphonsine  will  not,  as 
we  recommend,  live  quietly  at  home.  I 
fear  she  will  hamper  him  in  his  career,  but 
she  is  obstinate  to  a  degree.  Ah !  how 
unhappy  all  that  affair  is,  too  sad,  but  I 
will  not  remind  you  of  it  in  your  paradise. 
They  are  going  by  Brindisi,  notwithstand- 
ing the  expense,  as  she  is  not  at  all  strong. 
It  is  rash  of  her  going  at  all  in  this  season, 
but  she  makes  a  heroine  and  a  martyr  of 
herself  with  her  usual  tendency  to  *  repre- 
sentation.* 

"  We  are  all  much  as  when  you  spread 
your   wings  for  the  sunny  south.     Lord 
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Arthur  Brook  has  run  away  with  the  hand- 
some Mrs.  Walters,  and  the  mmivaises 
langues  have  many  jokes.  Christopher  in 
a  most  interesting  sermon  traced  this  and 
similar  lapses  to  survival  of  Troubadour 
influence  and  to  the  relics  of  mediaeval 
chivalry,  still  unhappily  cropping  up  at 
intervals,  and  indeed  we  are  having  not 
only  survivals,  but  revivals.  I  know  not 
how  far  noiv  I  may  venture  on  such  a  topic 
to  you,  dearest  Mrs.  Dene,  but  I  am  sure 
you  cannot  but  deplore  with  my  husband 
and  myself  the  terrible  use  of  auricular 
confession  that  is  defiling  our  fair  Temple. 
I  grieve  to  tell  you  that  Alice  has  been  in- 
fected by  what  I  must  consider  epidemic 
poison.  She  has  come  under  the  influence 
of  Benedict  Noddy.  At  first  I  hoped  it 
might  be  a  case  of  '  Much  ado  about 
Nothing,'  and  that  she  would  as  his  legiti- 
mate Beatrice  cure  him  of  his  fads.  But 
he  has  persuaded  her  to  run  counter  to  her 
father's  wishes.  To  our  shame  and  grief 
she  has  immured  herself  in  a  House  of 
Mercy,  and  has  entered  what  the  wretched 
deluded    creatures    call     their     noviciate. 
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Really  the  imposture  and  contemptible 
imitations  of  what  in  Mr.  Dene's  ancient 
Church  remains  respectable  are  enough  to 
sicken  one.  Alice  is  bringing  our  grey 
hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave.  Audrey, 
thank  heaven,  is  satisfactory,  and  has  taken 
to  the  new  fashion  of  skating  at  Prince's 
very  creditably. 

"  But  enough  of  our  insignificant  selves. 
Oh,  how  I  envy  you !  Amalfi  and  Mr. 
Dene  is  indeed  a  suggestive  combination. 
Let  me  hear  of  you  when  you  can  spare  a 
line  to  poor  little  us.  Pray  remember  us 
to  our  friends  the  De  Kerhuons  if  they 
are  spending  their  May  as  usual  near 
Naples.  If  you  should  want  aught  done 
that  I  can  do,  command  me.  A  mouse 
once  helped  a  lion.  Put  us  at  Mr.  Dene's 
feet. 

"  Yours  ever  most  sincerely, 

"  Amelia  Harlay. 

*'P.S. — Christopher  much  prefers  his 
London  Deanery  to  any  Bishopric  !  " 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Mr.  Dene,  *'  he  is  too  much 
of  the  left  centre  for  the  apron." 

"  Her  letter  reminds  me  we  ought  to  go 
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up  to  Cava  dei  Tirreni  and  see  if  the  Ker- 
huons  are  there,  shall  we  ?  " 

And  so  next  morning  early  they  were 
galloping  along  the  sea  road  to  Vietri. 
Their  horses,  fed  on  carouba  pods,  were 
full  of  condition.  All  around  was  fair,  and 
almost  over  full  of  life  that  throbbed  in  air 
and  water  with  quick  strong  pulse  and 
gave  intensity  and  sparkle  to  the  colours 
of  sea  and  sky. 

''It  is  our  wedding  feast,"  said  Mr. 
Dene  softly,  ''let  us  enjoy  it  freely." 

"  The  beauty  is  almost  too  much  for  me. 
I  am  weaker  because  you  are  so  strong, 
lludolf.  I  fear  the  perfect  joy  of  it  all. 
It  is  an  overflowing  cup,  how  am  I  to 
carry  it  steadily  ?  " 

Their  Italian  friends  made  them  very 
welcome  in  their  beautiful  villa,  where  they 
arrived  in  time  for  the  midday  breakfast. 
And  the  De  Kerhuons  were  there. 

When  opportunity  allowed,  Madame  de 
Kerhuon  took  Elizabeth  aside. 

"  He  is  worthy  of  you,  ma  toiite  belle. 
And  he  is  Catholic,  you  will  not  be  long 
separated  from  him  in  that  ?  " 
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"  Don't  ask  me  about  it,  not  yet." 

"  All,  my  child,"  said  the  elderly  lady, 
"  life  is  too  short  for  waste  of  it." 

''  I  have  until  lately  hardly  thought  life 
worth  living." 

"  But  now  its  grandeur,  its  beauty,  its 
divine  meaning  is  becoming  clear  to 
you?" 

"  What  is  that  large  white  building  up 
there  among  the  woods  ? "  asked  Mrs. 
Dene,  who  could  not  easily  discuss  her 
condition  of  thought  and  feeling. 

"  That  is  the  great  Badia  of  the  Santissima 
Trinita,  a  most  venerable  place.  You 
have  never  heard  of  St.  Alferius  ?  Ah, 
you  would  find  these  beautiful  mountains 
full  of  relics  of  early  sanctity  if  you  could 
search  their  recesses  !  Hermits  and 
anchorets  fled  to  their  pure  air  from  the 
Campanian  plains." 

"  Ah  !  then  they,  too,  felt  the  life  too 
much  for  them." 

"  Chere  madame.  Life  is  never  too 
much,  for  it  is  God's  life  that  is  every- 
where." 

Mrs.    Dene   was   struck  by   the  words. 
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Madame  de  Kerhuon  was  not  a  woman  of 
special  talent,  yet  she  seemed  quite  certain 
of  wliat  she  said.  The  certainty  sur- 
prised Elizabeth,  for  it  seemed  usual  among 
her  new  associates,  yet  she  could  not 
attribute  it  to  narrowness  of  judgment. 

"  They  cannot  all  be  in  a  plot  to  agree," 
she  thought,  "  and  they  don't  agree  in  more 
than  one  or  two  great  principles.  But  all 
believe  in  the  future  of  their  Church,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  supernatural.  If  it 
stretches  back  to  dark  ages,  it  reaches  for- 
ward to  immeasurable  develo^Dments." 

''  We  shall  be  at  Rome  for  the  feast  of, 
I  think  you  call  it.  Corpus  Christi,  shall  we 
meet  there  ? "  said  Madame  de  Kerhuon 
affectionately. 

"  Yes,  I  think  certainly." 

"  I  will  pray  for  you." 

The  words  sounded  strange  to  Mrs.  Dene, 
and  might  have  been  felt  almost  an  imper- 
tinence, yet  she  had  seen  enough  of 
Catholics  to  know  that  this  was  a  simple 
and  common  form  of  kindness  a  little 
tenderer  than  ordinary  "  good-bye,"  but 
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almost      a     commonplace    as     salutation 
among  friends. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dene  had  arranged  to 
stay  the  night  at  La  Cava.  Louis,  and 
triumphant  yet  protesting  Tompkins,  had 
followed  from  Amalfi.  Rooms  were  ready 
at  the  hotel,  but  their  hosts  constrained 
them  to  stay  with  them.  The  Benedictine 
prior  of  the  great  Badia  dined.  Never  had 
society  been  so  pleasurable  to  Elizabeth. 
She  had  known  high-bred  cordiality  and  all 
the  comforts  of  perfect  refinement  among 
her  English  friends,  but  besides  these  there 
was  here  the  supreme  charm  of  habitual 
intercourse  with  the  best  society  of  united 
Europe.  Officially  resident  at  Rome,  the 
De  Kerhuons  knew  more  or  less  as  they 
chose  of  that  winter  procession  of  social 
chiefs  who  hardly  think  their  year  complete 
without  a  visit  to  the  marvellous  fountain 
of  life  ever  springing  amidst  death,  which 
rises  vigorous  and  clear  among  the  ruins  of 
republics  and  empires,  religions  and 
philosophies  which  are  heaped  there. 

With  an  interest  she  had  not  before  felt 
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in  such  subjects  Mrs.  Dene  heard  the 
pohtics  of  the  world  discussed,  and  began 
dimlj  to  understand  the  secular  struggle 
of  Guelph  and  Ghibelline,  the  salutary 
antagonism  of  the  Papacy  and  the  civil 
force,  of  the  spiritual  and  temporal,  inter- 
controlling  each  other  with  now  and  then 
jarring  frictions,  and  shocks  that  to  the 
looker-on  threatened  destruction  to  one  or 
other,  yet  that  advanced  civilization  and 
the  perfecting  of  man,  by  duly  balancing 
the  natural  and  supernatural  forces  that 
influence  his  life. 

For  the  first  time  Mrs.  Dene  felt  that  the 
world  was  not  a  single  continent,  still  less 
an  island,  and  humanity  gained  a  unity, 
when  viewed  from  the  Vatican  hill,  she  had 
never  before  so  clearly  seen,  however  glibly 
she  had  talked  of  it. 

"  Rudolf,"  said  EHzabeth  that  night,  "  I 
should  like  to  go  straight  to  Rome.  The 
yacht  would  be  three  days  longer  than  the 
train,  wouldn't  it  ?  If  we  put  off"  too  long 
we  shall  miss  your  cardinal." 

"  What !  are  you  in  such  a  hurry  ?  we 
are  but  twelve  hours  from  Rome  here  !  " 
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"  I  should  like  to  get  there  as  soon  as 
possible ;  I  suppose  I  drank  of  the  fountain 
of  Trevi  when  I  was  there." 

"  I  think  you  have  been  drinking  at 
another  source.  Well,  we  will  sleep  at 
Naples  to-morrow,  Eome  next  day ;  nothing 
is  easier." 

Mrs.  Dene  passed  a  restless  night.  She 
was  up  at  the  early  dawn  looking  at  the 
rugged  mountain  crests  through  their  veils 
of  cloud.  The  valleys  lay  in  velvet  folds 
of  ilex  and  chestnut. 

"  To-morrow,  Rome  !  "  she  murmured 
thoughtfully. 

There  had  been,  the  evening  before, 
family  devotions  in  the  chapel  of  the  Villa. 
The  whole  household,  and  any  who  liked 
to  come  in  from  the  neighbouring  village, 
joined  in  the  Italian  prayers,  and  listened 
to  the  lesson  of  Holy  Writ,  read  by  Count 
Altieri.  Men  and  women  joined  in  the 
devotions  without  shyness  or  long  faces, 
but  quite  naturally,  as  if  the  heavenly  friends 
they  spoke  to  made  them  welcome,  and 
were  glad  to  see  their  children  there  before 
the  night  closed  the  day's  work. 
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Next  morning  Mrs.  Dene  was  for  the 
first  time  at  mass,  not  as  a  curious  specta- 
tor, but  wishing  to  understand,  and  if  it 
might  be  for  one  outside,  to  join  in  the 
august  sacrifice  offered  on  the  flower-bright 
altar. 

A  beautiful  copy  of  the  Madonna  di 
Foligno  hung  over  the  altar.  A  dead  Christ 
by  Ribera  was  at  one  side  ;  the  air  was  full 
of  perfume  from  great  bouquets  of  roses. 
It  was  impossible  to  doubt  that  joy  and 
triumph  were  in  the  air :  joy  of  life  and 
victory  over  death. 

No  one  spoke  to  Elizabeth  of  any  con- 
troverted points ;  indeed,  those  she  with 
effort  called  to  mind  seemed  unimportant, 
and  mere  spectres  of  northern  fogs ;  ghosts 
that  had  vanished  even  from  the  geogra- 
phical area  of  Protestantism  once  they  had 
done  their  work  of  mischievously  dulling 
our  vision  of  the  supernatural,  and  limit- 
ing our  being  within  the  sphere  of  things 
material. 

"  At  Eome  I  will  try  and  get  a  full 
answer;  I  will  decide  at  Rome,"  she 
thought. 
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Rudolf  was  absorbed  in  devotion,  which 
was  selfish  of  him  when  she  was  so  deeply 
moved.  She  was  being  irresistibly  drawn 
to  what  might  be  a  moral  suicide,  yet  he 
didn't  seem  to  care.  He  was  unapproach- 
able, he  appeared  indifferent. 

In  truth  he  was  offering  up  himself,  and 
all  he  had  or  hoped  for ;  happiness,  health, 
all,  in  earnest  sacrifice  for  her  ! 

His  face  was  rather  stern,  but  more 
beautiful  than  she  had  yet  seen  it.  The 
peace  of  faith,  the  strength  of  hope,  the 
light  of  intense  love  and  God-intoxication 
was  on  it. 

"At  Rome;  yes,  at  Rome!'*  repeated 
Elizabeth  over  and  over  again  to  herself, 
not  exactly  realizing  Avhat  should  happen 
at  Rome,  yet  abandoning  herself  to  some 
power  that  was  leading  her  thither. 

A  good  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Hotel  de 
Rome  was  ready  for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dene 
when  they  drove  along  the  Corso  next 
evening.  Elizabeth  knew  the  city  too  well 
to  be  disappointed  by  its  first  aspect  of 
brown  irregularity.  The  mingled  smell  of 
the  Roman  earth  and  of  fennel  was  a  wel- 
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come  to  her,  rather  than  as  to  a  new  comer  a 
disgust.  But  the  external  aspects  of  things 
were  not  important  to  her  in  her  intense  long- 
ing, now  that  the  storms  of  life  had  drifted 
her  so  near,  to  set  her  feet  firmly  on  the  rock 
where  Rudolph  stood,  visibly  demi-god. 

Her  weak  oppositions  of  science,  her 
intellectual  vanities  of  doubt  seemed  to  her 
as  they  vanished,  unspeakably  contemptible. 
She  had  always  suffered  the  passion  of 
intellectual  curiosity.  It  deserved  now  a 
less  equivocal  name,  for  she  desired  to  taste 
the  knowledge  of  good,  and  to  know  what 
it  was  to  be  quite  sure  of  absolute  truth, 
quite  ready  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  armed 
with  the  shield  of  absolute  morality,  and 
certain  that  the  highest  personal  perfection 
includes  the  highest  social  progress. 

Before  the  day  after  their  arrival  was 
over,  cards  from  most  of  the  notabilities 
still  lingering  at  Rome  were  left  on  them, 
and  invitations  to  whatever  was  yet  going 
on.  Mr.  Dene  was  a  personal  friend  and 
favourite  son  of  Pius  the  IXth.  He  held 
whatever  honorary  offices  were  usual  for 
the  most  loyal  laymen  at  the  Court  of  the 
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Vatican.  He  was  with  little  delay  sum- 
moned to  an  audience  by  his  spiritual  chief. 

But  Elizabeth  was  disappointed  by  many 
trivial  circumstances,  she  had  looked  for- 
ward to  at  once  seeing  the  cardinal ;  she 
expected  him  to  be  the  porter  to  unlock  for 
her  the  gates  at  which  she  had  arrived ;  but 
when  she  had  gone  to  look  for  him  at  the 
English  College  he  had  called  on  her,  and 
so  she  missed  him  doubly.  She  went  with 
Mr.  Dene  to  the  door  of  the  Vatican  Palace, 
and  while  he  was  with  the  holy  Father,  she 
passed  on  to  the  great  basilica  hard  by. 
Slowly  and  with  a  new  sense  of  timidity, 
she  walked  to  the  railing  of  the  high  altar. 

Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  the 
position  of  kneeling  had  other  than  merely 
conventional  meaning  for  her.  Perhaps 
for  the  first  time  she  offered  sacrifice  as 
well  as  asked  for  help  ;  she  offered  her  will 
and  her  wishes  before  she  prayed  for  the 
beatific  vision  of  Truth . 

How   long  she    kuelt,    she    knew   not. 

Under  the  vast  dome  she  felt  alone  with 

the  power  she  invoked,  for  a  time  she  was 

abstracted  from  sense  of  the  outer  world . 
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At  last  her  lifted  lieart  sank  back  to  ordi- 
nary life  ;  she  looked  round  as  she  stood  up  ; 
her  cardinal  was  kneeling  near.  She  waited 
for  him,  and  presently  he  came  to  her. 

"  M  ychild,"  he  whispered  low,  because 
of  the  presence  on  the  altar,  "  thank  God 
that  you  are  here." 

"  I  do  thank  Him." 

"  Come  and  speak  with  me,  without 
delay." 

**  Without  delay — now." 

Gaining  the  necessary  leave,  he  entered 
the  confessional  set  apart  for  English  pil- 
grims. There  followed  inquiries  soon 
satisfied,  for  Mrs.  Dene  had  long  been  well 
informed  of  the  Catholic  creed,  and  then 
she  made  thankful  explanation  of  errors 
and  sins  that  had  weighted  her  past,  and 
kept  her  heart  dull  and  heavy ;  sin  was  a 
new  reahty  to  her  as  she  knelt  there;  and 
sin  made  clearer  to  her  the  vision  of  God 
Tvhen  she  perceived  that  it  had  absolutely 
no  existence  except  as  revolt  against  Him. 

"  To-morrow,  my  child,  I  will  receive  you 
formally  ;  ask  your  husband  to  read  to  you 
the  necessary  rite." 
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And  next  day,  by  lier  express  wisli,  Mrs. 
Dene  was-  officially  welcomed  to  her  Mother's 
firm  embrace.  It  had  been  her  strong  de- 
sire that  the  ceremony  should  take  place  at 
one  of  the  side  altars  in  St.  Peter's,  and  her 
wish  was  gratified.  Mr.  Dene  was  by  her 
side,  and  Father  Amherst  was  present  and 
M.  and  Madame  de  Kerhuon,  but  no  others, 
as  extreme  reticence  had  been  observed. 
The  usual  visitor  who  strolled  about,  might 
have  been  attracted  by  the  cardinal's 
presence,  but  they  had  not  time  to  collect 
before  the  short  ceremony  was  over. 

Yet  there  were  two  who  looked  on  with 
keen  interest,  though  they  joined  in  none 
of  the  ritual. 

Sir  Ernest  Harlay  and  his  wife  had  called 
at  the  Hotel  de  Eome,  to  ask  if  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dene  had  yet  arrived.  Hearing  they  were  at 
St.  Peter's,  Sir  Ernest  and  his  wife  followed 
there,  for  they  had  only  one  spare  day  before 
their  journey  to  Brindisi,  and  he  was  bound, 
if  possible,  to  see  and  thank  Mr.  Dene  for 
his  energetic  support  at  the  India  Office. 

Sir  Ernest  Harlay  was  less  fierce  in  Pro- 
testant zeal  now  than  when  he  had  refused 
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to  enter  the  church  of  St.  John  Lateran. 
He  lifted  listlessly  the  leather  curtains  for 
his  wife  to  gain  entrance,  and  they  found 
themselves  within  the  immense  temple. 
They  looked  vaguely  at  the  groups  they  saw 
and  could  distinguish  in  the  long  perspec- 
tive, and  felt  they  might  easily  miss  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dene,  so  small  seemed  the  human  figures 
straying  among  the  fields  of  pavement. 

In  her  unrelieved  black  dress,  Alphonsine 
looked  pale  and  sad  and  worn,  and  her 
beauty  had  gained  a  refinement  it  had 
wanted  before.  Motherhood  and  the  loss 
of  her  child  had  given  her  a  new  and  touch- 
ing grace ;  her  mouth  was  firm  set,  but  its 
resoluteness  was  sweet  and  good.  She  was 
hardly  yet  recovered  enough  to  do  without 
her  husband's  support ;  she  leaned  faint  and 
tired  on  his  arm  as  they  came  slowly  up  the 
nave. 

And  he  too  was  worn,  but  with  another 
class  of  suffering,  until  he  looked  haggard  ; 
yet  the  worst  was  over  even  of  his  bitter 
remorse  and  wounded  vanity.  The  inward 
flame  which  had  blazed  fiercely  and  madly 
was  gone  out.     He  was  beginning  life  over 
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again,  and  the  love  of  woman  would  for 
long,  if  ever  again  felt,  be  absent  from  it. 
The  pain  and  drag  of  irreparableness  was 
printed  on  his  weary  eyes,  and  in  his  dull, 
slow  movements. 

Passing  a  side  altar,  the  gleam  of  red,  the 
light  of  candles  drew  their  attention  just 
as  the  great  ecclesiastic  stooped  to  give  his 
convert  the  absolution,  and  when  all  stood 
up  for  the  following  Te  Deum,  Lady  Harlay 
said  hurriedly,  "  There  they  are." 

"  Yes." 

"  She  is,  then,  a  Catholic." 

"  I  suppose  so." 

They  said  no  more,  but  Sir  Ernest  turned 
aside,  so  that  no  one  should  see  his  face  for 
a  moment,  and  his  wife  understood  and 
looked  down. 

The  thought  of  his  past  was  very  bitter 
to  him,  and  bitter  to  her  was  her  loneli- 
ness leaning  on  his  arm.  Yet  they  were 
not  so  bitter  but  that  both  could  bear  to 
look  up  a  second  after,  and  be  glad  that 
those  others  standing  before  the  altar  were 
happier  than  they  were. 

They  stood  a  little  way  off  until  Eliza- 
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beth  had  risen  from  her  knees,  a  Catholic, 
and  Madame  de  Kerhuon  had  tenderly 
kissed  her.  Then  ^Ir.  Dene  looked  round 
and  saw  them  and  went  to  them,  quickly 
fetching  them  towards  his  wife. 

Alphonsine  hesitated,  but  Mrs.  Dene  put 
out  her  hand  and  drew  her  to  her,  and  a 
most  friendly  kiss  sealed  the  mutual  par- 
don. A  great  love  for  all  her  kind  was  in 
Elizabeth's  heart,  and  a  true  enthusiasm  of 
humanity.  And  she  was  humble  in  presence 
of  this  poor  sad  woman,  exiled  to  rough  life 
in  India.  Sir  Ernest  looked  white  and  ill 
too,  and  half  disposed  to  turn  away,  when 
Rudolf  laid  his  hand  kindly  on  his  shoulder 
and  stopped  his  impulse. 

"You  don't  either  of  you  look  fit  for 
sight-seeing,  he  said  cheerily.  "  Come 
and  breakfast  with  us,  and  we  will  discuss 
Indian  politics.     I  will  take  no  refusal." 

"  Of  all  men  I  should  refuse  you  least, 
Dene— but— " 

"  Let  your  carrozzella  follow  us,  then," 
interrupted  Mr.  Dene.  "  We  must  leave  the 
De  Kerhuons  at  home,  but  it  is  on  our  way." 

Only  Sir  Ernest  appeared  at  the  hotel. 
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Lady  Harlay  was  in  need  of  quiet,  and 
Mrs.  Dene  went  to  her  room  to  meditate 
on  the  mornino^'s  event,  and  to  taste  the 
sweetness  of  her  new  possessions.  Tradi- 
tions the  noblest  mankind  holds,  an  an- 
cestry among  whom  were  Augustine, 
Jerome,  and  Theresa ;  and  Mary  for  recog- 
nized mother. 

At  last,  like  a  tired  child,  she  lay  down 
and  slept  in  profound  and  trusting  peace. 

Sir  Ernest  Harlay  and  Mr.  Dene  talked  of 
Pimjab  politics,  and  revived  something  of 
their  old  comradeship  as  they  discussed 
their  adventures  in  Beloochistan  and  aoreed 

o 

as  to  the  value  to  the  Eussians  of  Merv  and 
Herat,  and  touched  on  the  like  topics. 

"  Have  vou  o:ot  nothinor  out  of  Eden- 
hui'st  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Dene,  when  thev  had 
grown  more  famihar. 

''We  have  saved  the  place  and  about 
five  hundred  acres.  It  is  let.  We  must 
nurse  our  scrap  of  Sussex,  and  bring  back 
some  rupees  if  we  live  to  see  England 
again.  Dene,  I've  never  tried  to  talk 
about  it,  but  I  owe  my  wife's  life  to  you." 

''  If  it  didn't  sound  impertinent,  I  would 
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ask  you  to  take  great  care  of  her;  she 
looks  hardly  fit  for  the  journey." 

"  I  don't  deserve  her  love,  but  I  have  it, 
and  she  wouldn't  let  me  go  alone.  God 
bless  her,  poor  soul !  I  am  almost  glad  the 
baby  died.  Its  birth  was  very  sad.  She 
has  been  very  good  to  me,  and  I've  been  a 
brute  to  her." 

*'  All  right,"  said  Mr.  Dene  uncomfort- 
ably, and  the  subject  dropped. 

Meantime  the  holy  Father  had  been  in- 
formed that  his  well-beloved  son  Hudolph 
Dene's  wife  had  been  received  within  the 
fold  of  which  he  was  chief  shepherd. 

He  sent  the  English  prelate  whose  kind- 
ness Mrs.  Dene  had  already  experienced 
during  her  first  visit  to  Rome,  to  ask  her 
if  she  would  receive  communion  at  his 
hand  next  morning  in  his  private  chapel. 

Mr.  Dene  took  the  message  to  his  wife. 
She  visibly  paled,  for  the  blood  rushed  to 
her  heart. 

"  Have  no  fear,  my  darling,  only  a  great 
simplicity,"  and  he  sat  by  her.  She  re- 
peated to  herself  the  words  written  for  her 
two   years   before,  "  '  Quia  acceptus   eras 
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Deo,  necesse  fuit  ut  tentatio  probaret  te.' 
Temptation  has  tried  me,  Eudolf,  and  I 
haven't  done  well." 

"  Better  perhaps  than  jou  know.  It  is 
the  glory  of  your  free  will  to  have  had  to 
fight.  To-morrow,  dearest,  if  yon  don't 
refuse  his  summons,  you  will  receive  from 
the  successor  of  Peter  the  token  of  accept- 
ance. Shall  I  answer  yes  for  you  to  the 
Monsignore  ?  " 

So  next  morning  very  early  Elizabeth 
waited  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  until  for 
her  by  the  supreme  act  of  faith  the  veil  of 
the  Temple  should  be  rent  in  twain  and 
the  reconciliation  of  matter  and  spirit 
should  be  complete  for  her. 

When  the  white-haired  priest  came  to- 
wards her  she  instinctively  put  out  her 
hand  to  grasp  her  husband's. 

"  Trust  yourself  alone  with  God,"  he 
murmured.  And  doing  so,  she  felt  as  never 
before  the  awful  significance  of  individual 
life,  its  august  solitude  and  God-like 
power. 

Yet  not  less  w^as  she  constrained  by  a 
sense  of  brotherhood  she  had  never  known 
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before,  and  by  a  new  and  stringent  bond 
to  love  lier  neighbour. 

After  mass,  leaving  a  space  of  time  for 
due  absorption  in  tlie  mystery  just  cele- 
brated, Pius  sent  for  her.  He  held  out 
both  his  hands  as  she  curtseyed  before 
him,  and  said,  with  the  smile  that  made 
his  face  inexpressibly  sweet, — 

"  Ah  !  voila  une  de  mes  brebis  qui  m'est 
revenue." 

Turning  to  Mr.  Dene,  he  congratulated 
him  warmly,  and  took  occasion,  as  he  so 
often  does,  to  praise  and  bless  the  great 
English  race.  "Take  care  of  her,"  he 
said;  "she  will  be  a  good  wife  to  you. 
You  have  my  hearty  blessing." 

They  drove  home  in  glad  silence.  Mrs. 
Dene  was  much  exhausted,  but  what  were 
exhaustion,  death  itself,  but  links  in  the 
chain  of  life  natural  and  supernatural. 
Life  the  will  of  God.  At  last  she  ''knew 
the  end  and  saw  the  good,"  and  understood 
the  world  as  the  great  altar- stairs  that 
slope  upwards  to  God. 

A  month  afterwards,  towards  the  end 
of  June,  a  travelling  carriage  drove  by  the 
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Baveno  Road  into  Domo  d'Ossola,  and  a 
well-dressed  man,  made  almost  handsome 
by  pleasure,  stood  liat  in  hand  by  the  door 
of  the  hotel  to  welcome  the  travellers. 

It  was  Signor  Morandi  himself,  pro- 
prietor and  farmer,  but  for  all  his  digni- 
ties extravagantly  glad  to  see  his  former 
employer,  Mrs.  Dene. 

Tompkins  was  shocked  by  his  demon- 
strations. A  mere  countryman  kissing  her 
Lady's  hand !  for  Tompkins  had  much 
puffed  herself  up  since  she  had  belonged 
to  Mrs.  Dene  of  Dene. 

Honest  Cesare  had  tears  of  joy  in  his 
eyes.  He  had  accused  himself  of  having 
been  the  instrument  in  her  Excellency's 
disinheritance.  But  now  to  know  her  at 
once  happy,  rich  and  "  Christian  "  made  him 
well-nigh  drunk  with  happiness.  His 
farm  was  within  three  kilometres,  would 
their  Excellencies  deign  to  breakfast  there  ? 
Madame  liked  Gorgonzola  cheese,  he  had 
some  excellent. 

Life  was  all  fair  to  Elizabeth,  and  all 
its  incidents  were  fresh  pleasures;  yet 
she  was  graver  than  ever,  for  she  better 
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understood  the  relations  and  significance  of 
things.  Landscape  had  never  impressed  her 
as  did  the  human  interests  of  the  places 
she  visited,  but  landscape  receded  yet  more 
into  the  background  where  it  made  a  har- 
monious distance  beyond  Rudolf's  figure. 

''  I  suppose  one  can  make  a  com- 
promise," she  said,  as  driving  by  the  road 
and  avoiding  trains  they  had  skirted  the 
Lake  Leman  and  passed  Montreux,  and 
Yevey,  and  Lausanne, ''  between  the  adora- 
tion for  their  lake  of  Voltaire  and  Rous- 
seau, and  the  scientific  abstraction  of  St. 
Bernard,  who  never  saw  it  when  he  rode  by 
this  way.  I  think  I  understand  his  extreme 
best.  I  like  the  water  and  the  mountain 
shadows,  and  the  terraced  vineyards,  but 
they  are  nothing  to  me  when  you  are  by." 

'*  Is  it  so,  sweetheart  ?  Are  you  then  quite 
happy,  no  longer  restless  ?  Do  you  remem- 
ber our  talk  at  the  Inn  of  the  Tete  Noire  ?" 

"  You  were  different  then  from  what 
you  now  are,  Rudolf." 

"  Certainly.  Do  you  suppose  you  have 
a  monopoly  of  struggles,  and  that  I  have 
had  no  wrestling,  no  heavy  falls  ?  " 
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"  You,  Rudolf,  you  !  " 
"You  never  guessed  how  I  loved  you,  first 
ignorantly,  because  you  were  like  a  Luini 
picture,  and  impertinently,  and  jealously, 
and  with  the  usual  thousand  follies  and 
distractions  of  the  passion.  Perhaps 
Eigher  guessed  some  of  it.  I  hope  he 
growled  properly  at  Harlay." 

"1  have  been  very  stupid,"  said  Mrs. 
Dene.  "And  now,  Rudolf,  tell  me  one 
thing.     Are  you  quite  happy  now  ?  " 

**  I  thank  God,  no,  and  I  thank  God, 
yes,  both  in  the  same  breath.  Happiness 
is  a  pulse.  It  is  recurrent  effort  followed 
by  recurrent  reward." 

"  I  will  be  happy,  Rudolf,  you  shall  be 
my  pulse.  My  life  shall  ebb  and  flow  as 
you  draw  it  to  yours." 

"  We  have  to  die,  my  darling." 

"  No,  never,  love  is  too  strong  to  die." 

"  Even  human  love  ?  " 

Elizabeth  bowed  her  head  on  his  breast, 
she  could  not  say  anything  definite  in  her 
sense  of  overpowering  devotion  to  her 
husband. 

''  Ah  !  my  own.    Is  it  not  so  ?     Is  it  not 
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a'reflection  of  God's  smile,  immortal,  super- 
natural ?  And  so  with  all  my  will  I  love 
you,  dear,  and  with  love  and  faith  I  let  the 
passion  rise  to  its  immeasurable  starry 
heights." 

"  Take  me  with  you,  my  love,  my  master 
and  guide.  I  will  fear  no  more.  Yes,  I 
am  happy !  " 

"See,  sweetheart,  those  lights  glimmer- 
ing by  the  shore  in  the  curve  of  the  lake  ; 
it  is  hardly  dark  enough  to  show  them 
clearly.     That  is  Yersoix." 

"  Ah,  those  poor  Chenevieres,  Rudolf  ! 
why  did  I  think  I  loved  Sir  Ernest  Harlay?" 

"  You  did  your  best,  child,  but  you  know 
we  agreed  at  the  Tete  Noire  that  you  were 
very  uneducated  in  those  days,  and  the 
words  may  remain  as  the  motto  of  your 
life— 

'  "  Quias  acceptus  eras  Deo,  necesse  fuit 
ut  tentatio  probaret  te.'  " 

THE    END. 
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